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PREFACE 


‘THE subject of diet is of the first im- 
portance to mankind. It. has. received, 
however, from the generality of Physicians, 
a less share of attention than its,importance 
demands, and the cure of actual disease is: ” 
commonly more aimed at than its preven- 
tion, or the real preservation of health, 
Compared with the other branches of: 
‘the medical art, the works upon diet are 
few, and of these a very small number can 
be considered as possessing practical utility. 
Hence they are little fitted to instruct so- 
ciety at large. Those which do afford 
practical instruction, consist generally of 
‘small detached works on particular sub-. 
jects ; and those which assume a more com-- 
plete form, are entirely of a professional 
and scientific nature, and abound in hy- 
pothetical, and conjectural matter. ari 
eit. | Among 
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Among the ancient Physicians, diet was 
considered as a subject of the first conse- 
quence. Their remedies were fewer in: 
number than those of the moderns, and they 
were consequently led to the regulation of 
diet, as a more successful means of curing 
disease than the application of medicine. 
It would have been well for society at pre« 
sent, if the same opinion and practice, 
were followed by modern Physicians. 

Of the wadvantages attending a proper 
regulation of diet, most individuals’ can 
form a jadgment from their own. experience, 
{t sg east this idea upon which the com- 
mon’.maxim is founded, that every man, 
after the age of forty, is best fitted to be 
his own physician ; a maxim which implies, — 
in other words, that every man in respect, 
to what he eats and drinks, is enabled to 
distinguish, by that period, the food which 
best agrees with him. 

In boronic diseases, it is obvious that 
the chief means of cure consist in the. 
proper regulation of diet alone. The ori- 
gin of diseases, it must be allowed, 1s more’ 
frequently to be traced to improprieties — 
in diet, than to any other cause; and — 
} the | 
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Sete PREFACE, ONS 
the aia of relief must necessarily be 
sought for in the reversing of that plan of liv- 
ing which gave rise to the diseased state.. 

ie the following work it has been the’ 
leading object of the Author, to unite the: 
knowledge of particular facts with general’ 
principles and reasonings; and: to carry 
these reasonings no further than’ to’ connect 
facts and principles with practice.. 

He has collected together a greater mass 
of matter than has appeared’ before in any 
single book, and, without assuming any 
merit to himself, his work must be “aseful 
entirely on that account... It might, indeed, 
have been extended to a much larger size; 
but his chief labour was to condense his 
materials, that he might enable readers 0° ail 
descriptions to acquaint themselves with a 
subject of such particular importance, and 
exhibit every fact, at the'same time, in the 
simplest and clearest point of view. 

Nothing, mdeed, could tend so much to 
improve the science of medicine, as to en- 
deavour to make man acquainted with him- 
self. ‘The principles of the animal economy 
rendered familiar and plain, anda knowledge _ 

_eonveyed of the action of substances upon 
TS it, 
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it, is the only way to root out those false 
maxims and prejudices, which ignorance 
and education produce. 

How far the present attempt has suc- 
ceeded, must be left to the decision of the 
public. The endeavours of the author, 
he can at least assert, have been well in= 
tended for the benefit of mankind. 


Wittiam NisBeF, © 


Fitzroy Square, 
May, 25th. 1801; 
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TOPE PUSS LIC: 


As a practical System of Diet is necessarily 


Founded upon facts and actual experiments, the 


ions to those intelligent persons who will favor him 
with any well attested fact, relative to particular 
ag of diet, or to single articles of food treated 


in the progress of his work. These new facts 
eal be carefully incorporated with the new edi- q 


ions, so that in due time, the subject of Diet may — 


4 ought to possess. - 


ttain the degree of precision and perfection which . 


\duthor will consider himself as under great obliga= 


INTRODUCTION. 


N o science has of late somuch divested itself of 
mystery and technical obscurity as medicine, and 
none considered as a:science affords more ample 
scope for the exercise of the understanding, and 
the pleasures of Philosophic contemplation. To 
KNOW YOURSELF was the leading precept of an= 
cient philosophy, but it was solely confined to the 
eultiyation of the mind---The same precept may 
be enforced with equal, if not with more energy 
as directed toa knowledge of those means, which. 
eonduce to the preservation of both body and mind; 
and allow them equally to become the subjects of- 
such contemplation as philoscphy cherishes, 

Man, ashe is the most perfect and complicated 
of all-animals so he has his wants extended in the 
Same proportion. Not limited by instinct in-re- 
gard to the means of his support all nature is eX 
panded to his use, and reason is assigned him to 
select what he judges fittest to supply his necessi- 
ties---Reason, however, often turns out a falla- 
clous guide, and is apt to lead him astray in this 
pursuit---But even then his natural constitution 
is so formed as to bear a number of changes 
and irregularities, without mueh injury; and 
B- pe ae 
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to make amends in some sort for those errors 
intowhich reason betrays him. Withall hisadvan~ 
tages, however, man is more unprotected than 
the other animals; for other animals, we find in 
some degree guarded from the influence of exter- 
nal causes, which may prove the source of mis- 
chief to their frame, and they are circumscribed 
also inthe means of their support to one species 
of food, which instinct directs the choice of, and 
which proves to them an unerring guide.---Man 
on the contrary is ushered into the world helpless 
and dependant, unable to guard his frame from 
injury; and provided with nothing to protect him 
for this purpose. For long he clings for existence 
_ to the parent stock, and not till an advanced period 
is he capable of providing for himself. 

When we consider, then, these circumstances of 
man in his natural and most healthy state, how 
much must they be aggravated when, forsaking a_ 
life of nature, he becomes a prey to refinement, 
and its unavoidable consequence, disease---His _ 
state of helplessness in infancy becomes much 
greater. His constitution even in the prime of 
life carries with it the marks of decay, and a sense _ 
of pain and uneasiness frequently recurring, forces 
on him an attention tothe means of relieving them, — 
by a guarded selection of what he eats and drinks. — 
The evils, then, of artificial life may be considered _ 
as the great foundation of medicine---In the early - 
ages this science was confined alone to the cure of 
aigease which was then violent, but not frequent. 

In. 
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In modern times medicine is oftener applied te 
palliate deranged feelings than to cure actual ma- 
lady. In the early ages, also, disease being so 
little known, and so seldom occurring, its cure 
was at first considered as a gift from Heaven, 
This gift therefore was for long exclusively con- 
fined to the servants of the deity, and the Priests 
improved on this original superstition of mankind, 
As disease became more frequent, and knowledge 
extended her influence over the mind, the fullacy 
of this’ original opinion stood apparent, and the 
cure of disease became a science, blended with 
the other parts of Philosophy, and partaking of 
course, of all the absurdity and reveries which 
philosophy at different periods has introduced, 
But in more modern times a new state of SO« 
ciety and manners has arisen, by which, disease, 
has both altered its form, and medicine has chang~ 
ed its principles---The simple state of nature is 
how in every vestigeunknovn. Artificial life pre- 
vails from the palace to the cottage, and the con- 
comitant evils arising from this source, have ren- 
dered the constitution of the present day, weak, 
irritable and a prey to imaginary distress,---Per- 
fect health is now rarely met with, and where 
it is, instead of being the firm vigourous tone of - 
fibre of former days, it can at best be considered but 
as a state of deranged feeling, anda predisposition 
to actual disease; so that the chief part of life, 
may be viewed as little else than a long period | 
of chronic illness---It is this perverted state of feei= : 
: : BQ ing 
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we shall often have it bit our power to prevent dis- 


we shall be enabled by this knowledge to cheek its 
and prejudices which education and ignorance in-_ 
troduce, there are certain limits beyond which this, 


‘to be attended with the best consequences; but 
when this familiar or domestic kind of knowledge, 
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ing that renders every person now, more or less, 
a prey to anxiety respecting his health---The_ 
treatment of his own complaints, forms, therefore, 
the leading study of the day---The fashionable 


pursuit of chemistry aids this increasing foible, 


and. is constantly giving it additional strength--- 
Popular works of medicine form a favourite 

part of modern study, and in the choice of this — 
study, no part of it surely deserves so much atten _ 
tionas the subject of diet, and the various articles 


connected with it, necessary to the support of life. _ 


When we consider that in the-catalogue of: 
diseases, at least two thirds are of a chronic na-= : 


ture, or the effect of our own tregularities ; the 


importance of this part stands lw a conspicuous 
view---By the very instinct of self-preservation, — . 
‘we are more immediately excited to its investiga- : 
tion, and by a knowledge of it, seasonably fipplied 


‘ - ° Y 
ease---Even where disease has actually occurred, — 


progress, and at the same time to assist the efforts o ; 
medicine, But whilethe principles of the animal” 
economy being once rendered familiar and plain, 
is the only way to root out those false maxims! 


knowledge should not be earried---An acquaints| 
ance indeed with the subject of diet, cannot fail 
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is citorided to what is styled strictly t tne province 
ef medicine, its influence there is often of the 
most fatal tendency---Medicine is a science com~ 
plicated in its principles, and from the varying 
appearance of disease frequently uncertain.---The 
man therefore, who, confiding in this superficial 
knowledge attempts to be his own Physician sel- 
dom is so to much purpose. He is liable to mis- 
takes at every turn he takes, and the mischief is 
oftem irreparable before he is aware of the danger 
Even the Physician who prescribes for himself is 
not unfrequently led into error, and the remark 
made to the friend of one, on an occasion of this 
kind, ‘* He has a chance of getting well, for he 
"no longer prescribes for himself’? contains much 
truth and just observation. na 
At the same time while a superficial acquaint~ 
ance with the science is thus condemned, we are 
equally averse that any mystery should hang over 
‘it, or that the veil which has been withdrawn from 
the other branches of knowledge should continue 
its obscurity here. Let the principles of medicine 
be once fairly known, and let its precepts be di- 
rected by judgment and experience, it willbe then 
_ of little. consequence whether its aid is bestowed 
by a professional hand, or by the zeal of humanity 
and friendship. .‘T’o assist in doing this is the ob- 
ject of the following treatise, in which. we shall ie 
consider as the extent of our subject the various 
meatis of supporting life, es applied--= , . : 
%, : - Ist, 
B2 ; 
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Ist, To the surface or external part of the — 
body ; ’ 
Qndly, To the lungs, or what we may term the 
intermediate surface ; and 
3dly, To the internal parts, throu ch the proper 
ergan of the stomach. | 
We shall next examine the action of the body, 
as modifying the power of these means of support 
“when introduced into the system; then consider — 
the influence of the mind as affecting the body in 
the same way; after which we are naturally led 
to trace thepassage of the various alimentary mat- © 
ters from the body, in their different altered and 
assimilated states, through the several evacua-, 
tions; and lastly, weshall be prepared to coti- 
centrate in one detail the various means for the 
preservation of health, and to mark the circum- _ 
' ‘stances to which the prolongation of life is ‘chief 
ly to be attributed ; concluding this systematic — 
view of the subject with an abstract of the ge~ 
‘neral principles of chemistry, as applied to this 
part of medicine, first in the detection of the 
component parts of diet, and secondly in their va~ 
rious preparation for the purposes of nourish~ _ 
ment and the delicacy of the table. | 
‘Thus we shall be led to trace the human body : 
aS a wo onderful system of parts : 
' «By the lungs drawing life and heat from the 
surrounding atmosphere : ; 
By means of the stomach supplying itself with 
hourishmeng 
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gourishment from the various parts of creation, 
for the. preservation of its animalization and 
form : kik 
Then removing, first, the useless part of this 
nourishment by the intestines ; | 

Secondly, dicharging the accumulation of the 
animal principle derived from the same nourishs 
_ ment by the lungs: and, ; 

Thirdly, giving outlet to the various saline pro- 
ducts arising from the operations of the economy, 
by the kidneys, the skin and the other lesser- 
excretions, : 


OF THE DIFFERENT CONSTITUTIONS, OR TEM* 
PERAMENTS OF MANKIND. 


In order to judge properly of the different ef- 
fects of diet on the human body, the various. 
constitutions of mankind, on which it is to act, 
claim a preliminary share of attention. Man is 
not always the same. A change in his habits is _ 
conspicuous at different periods of life, and each 
individual also differs at all times in many lead- 
ing circumstances from another. This has given 
rise to the different constitutions or temperaments 
---a doctrine very ancient, and which has received 
from modern observation a number of modifica- 
tions. | . 

By temperament is properly meant a peculiar 
constitutional conformation or combination of cir- 
‘cumstances in the habit, rendering the action ofall 
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agents upon it somewhat different in certain indi- > 
viduals from others. ‘This combination was con- 
‘fined by the ancients entirely to the appearances 
drawn from the nature and composition of the 
blood, the great object of their attention. The 
subject has been retouched by the moderns, who 
in opposition to the ancients, have referred these 
combinations entirely to the state of the solid, 
and thus the conspicuous union of both fluid and 
solid in forming these particularities, have been 
overlooked for temperament, we find a peculiar 
constitution, though originally formed, va- 
riously modified yet in the progress of We In 
‘the examination of the subject, then the variety of 
the original constitution falls to be first explained, 
and then its modification in consequence of su¢« 
ceeding alterations. | | 
_ The two principal original constitutions oF 
body are the Sanguine and Melancholic, 


The Sanguine. 


— ee —" 


The first is described as characterised by the — 
following external appearances. The hair is soft, — 
little curled, of a pale colour; or passing from — 
it throw different shades to red. The skin is — 

smooth, delicateand white. The complexion rud- — 
dy. The eyes, though not alway so, are commonly 
_ blue. The body fect soft, spongy and plump--- 
After the period of manhood, there prevails a ten- 


agacy to obesity. Perspiration is at all times — 
eh 
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readily excited on exercise. The strength of the . 
whole frame is never remarkable, and the mind 
though sensible and cheerful, is also irritable and 
Riteady---T his temperament continues regularly 
marked through life, it possesses evidently an ex- 
cess of fluid compared with the solid parts. ‘The 
nervous system is also easily acted upon. From 
this view the diseases to which such a constitution 
is subjected, are Hemorrhage inflammation, and 
some nervous affections. This has been named also 
the voluptuous temperament. It is distinguished — 
by aifability, and fickleness in all its undertakings. 
Iti is averwe to industry, and hence makes little 
progress i in whatever requires s depth of research, 


; The Melancholic. 


‘The second temperament, or the Melancho- 
tic, is distinguished by appearances: very oppo= 
‘site to the sanguine. The hair is hard, black, 
and curled---The skin 1s coarse, partaking more 
or less of a dun colour, which extends also to 
the complexion. The eyes are very constantly 
black. The body in its general habit is hard, 
dry and meagre. The strength is considerable--= 
In the action of the mind there prevails a slowness, 

a disposition to gravity, caution and timidity--« 
‘The emotions ogce excited are tenaciously kept, 
hence great steadiness is displayed, and resolu« 
tion in combating whatevér occurs, This con- 
“Stitution appears to excced in the quantity of “the 
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‘solid parts in the same proportion, as the sanguine 
fin that of the fluids, ‘The nervous system is sensi« ~ 
ble with little irritability. Thus wwe find a strong © 
steady character the effect of this habit, fispoded @ j 
‘to contemplation, pliable, but liable to be op- 
‘pressed With sadness and fear! ‘This temperament, — 
though conspicuous atall times, is more exquisitely — 
fortied as life advances, and its diseases are those _ 
of” the Melancholic, Hypochondriacal, Bilious, 
and Hemorrhoidal kinds. J 

From these two temperaments, distinetly mark! 


res 
el a 


“ved, all the others flow as intermediate gt adations, é 
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‘The first of the intermediate ones to be notice 
is the Choleric, which is amodification taking from 
the Sanguine; its mobility and i fitabinty) and | 
from the Melancholic its strength ‘and density. 
Thus the body isisoft and pliable, at eHO RE being dry 
and meagre; the skin has a yellowish Caste. Tint 4 

vhait dnclines to redness. The eyes ate dark and ofa ; 
moderate size, expressing penetration, and at times : 
adegree of wildness, Rapidity and quickness are : 
Bisolayed both in the state of thé pulse, ‘and the © 
different actions of the’body! The disposition of | 
‘mind corresponds to that of the frame. ‘There ap- 
pears a vigour of enterprize, an ardency of ander : 
‘taking, and the temper seems alike fitted for laborl-= 
ous exertion, and for supporting the influence of : 
| “eommand, 
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The Ph leamatic. 


The second constitution of this kind is the 
Phlegmatic, which possesses less sensibility and 
irritability than the Sanguine, and more laxity 
and mutability than the Melancholic. — This con- 
stitution is distinguished by a soft white skin. 
The eyes are prominent, the state of the circula- 
ton is weak, ahd every action indicates langour. 
Its disposition corresponding to this languid state. 
displays a natural, indifference and apathy. It 
is prone to submission and not easily provoked 
It may be characterised as the habit fitted to obey. 


Modifications of the four Temperaments. 


Such are the four original or leading tempera- 
ments that distinguish the constitution of man, but 
these temperaments, again come to be variously 
modified by differeft external circumstances amd 
the principal of these external circumstances fall 
next to be taken notice of. es 

The first is difference of regimen. ‘Thus a con~ 
stant diet of animal food gives the highest strength 
both to the action of body and mind; even 
a degree of ferocity is induced by it, which’ pre- 
yails equally in man as in animals; and this tero- 
city is further increased when joined by the useof 
‘stimulants, either as condiment, drmk or medi- 
_cine---On the other hand the use of vegetable 
ae faod 
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food gives a passive sway to the system,* and 
the nations who confine themselves to that species 
of diet, want that energy and vigour of body, 
which the opposite regimen imparts. 

The next circumstance to be noticed is 
the state of climate and soil. ‘Thus the acute 
and lively disposition, that marks the sanguine 
temperament, is seldom found amid perpetual 


rains and fogs. In such situations the phlegmatie —— 


constitution is universally displayed, while an ele- 
vated region and serene sky, give life and anima- 
tion to every inhabitant. 


The third circumstance is Education,which has 


aconsiderable influence in moulding the constitu- . 


tion of man, especially in the early period of life, 
when the mind is particularly under its influence. 
The fourth is an ardent desire for any particular 


study. This often communicates an activity. 


to the whole system, so that the temperament 
seems to receive an alteration from its impulse. 

The fifth, is situation in life, which has also a 
particular effect in modifying the disposition in 
man. Thus want onthe one hand, and luxury 
on the other, variously effect the temperament, 
nor does the influence of political government 
do it less. 

The sixthis dge, Society, and Profession, which 
‘may be also stated, as having a considerable power 


* To this there are no doubt some exceptions, but these 
_ will be mostly found to be persons of the Choleric Tempe- 


rament, 
a. 
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in moulding the habit. Thus the fire and vigeur 
of youth gradually decreases as age advances, 
and the Choleric and Sanguine temperaments 
gradually evaporate with.the progress of life. 

From this view the constitution of man cannot 
be fixed but by general leading marks, as it 1S in- 
fluenced by such a variety of circumstances which 
are continually producing a change on its original - 
state sothat judging from external appearances 
alone, we shall often be. deceived in forming , 

 anopinion, without at the same time we take in 


the relations, that external circumstances occa- 
sion, 


‘OF THE EFFECTS OF LUXURY ON THE HUMAN 
CONSTITUTION. 


Having considered the varied constitution of 
man, as modified by original and accidental 
_eircumstances, it is proper to examine next what 
-may be termed the general morbid habit of 
. the present race. 


This habit or constitution consists in an 
irritabiligy of fibre affected by the slightest 
impressions, not confined merely to the. ap- 
parently delicate and female, ‘but extend- 
ing its influence to the seemingly athletic and 
robust---By this constitution the diseases of 
former times have lost their violence and 

activity, and they appear in avariety of shapes, 
of which we had till lately but slight concepe 
cae tion” 
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tion. Thus the gout has become a Proteus in 
its attacks. <A. regular fit in the extremities is 
but rarely met with, compared with its restless 
and accidental appearance in other parts, with- 
out any regular form or duration. Formerly 
also it was confined almost exclusively to the 
male, now it is a frequent visitant of the female 
sex, while in the same way hysterics a peculiar 
female disease, is now very a aie found to 
attack the male. 

A morbid sensibility also to variations of wea- 
ther, may be considered as another character- 
istic of the present day. Like the sensitive 
plant, alive at every pore, it is too much the 
custom, from a superlative, exquisite delicacy, 
to sit in dread of every change, and sicken with 
the variation of the atmosphere; nor is this ex 


cess of feeling imaginary: whatever the cause 


from which it proceeds, the distress of the sufferers 
is real, and a change of organization seems to 
have taken place alike unfriendly to the consti- 
tution of mind as of body. This state is, no. 


doubt, the foundation of the numerous nervous 


and hypochondriac maladies, which imbitter life 
and shorten the frail thread of existence, or 
where they do not shorten life, render its bur- 


_ then insupportable. From the same state of con- 


stitution which gives rise to so many internal ills 
proceed the numerous affections that dishgure the 


-skin, and which were formerly adhere These 
~ affections are not to be referred, as in former 


times, 
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times, to filth and poverty; for they are the at- 
tendants of the rich, the delicate and cleanly in 
higher life, more than they affect the inmate 
of the hovel or the cottage. Hence the history 
of modern physic abounds with the history of 
modern contagions, whose origin it is impos- 
sible to detect, but the effects of whose ‘itt 
fluence are extensive, and their progress dificult 
to counteract. 

“In tracing the effects of diet, then, we shall 
pethaps be able to make some steps towards ex~ 
plaining their cause, and detecting their nature, 
They are to be looked for entirely in our domes-= 
tic policy, and in that difference which exists 
between the mode of life of our hardier force 
fathers and of us their degenerate descendantss 
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ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SKIN. 
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“Tas first part of the body to which the atten< 


‘tion of dietetic medicine is directed, in the ar- 
rangement laid down, is the external surfuce, Or 
skin. 
The functions of this part are important and 
i extensive, as it forms the general seat of feeling 
and sympathetic correspondence with the inter- 
nal parts of the system ; as it forms the outlet for 
a large portion of the excrementitious or noxious 
part of the fluids, and as by its state our sensa- 
_* tions are regulated with respect to external im- 
pressions. By it too an absorption. takes place 
of something useful to the body from the sur- 
rounding medium, though the exact nature of 
this absorption is not fully ascertained. The dis- 
charge by the skin varies, no doubt, from the 
particular circumstances of climate, season and 
habit, but the most accurate ealoulations shew 
that upwards of three pounds of excrementitious 
_ fluids are daily discharged by this outlet, and in 
quantity that it excobde that of the urine. 
. From forming the medium of our sensations, the 
skin is particularly under the influence of external 
» agents, Every variation of temperature is felt 
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by it ina primary manner, and as the harbinger 
of alarm communicated »y it to the internal 
parts. Every portion of it, therefore, is endued 
with the most exquisite sensibility, and the vita~ 
lity of the skin may be considered perhaps as 
greater in a certain sense than any other part of | 
the body. | 
A knowledge of the sympathy between the skin 
and internal system, particularly the stomach, 1# 
of much importance in medicine. Substances af- 
“fecting the stomach are known’ to have a peculiar 
influence on the skin, and to-eccasion a diseased. 
State of it from this cause alone. The tempera- 
ture of the skin also generally marks the health — 
or disease of the internal parts. ‘The termination 
of disease is likewise displayed by the influence of 
the healing powers on the surface, and the en< 
creased discharge, or what is termed crisis, 18 
‘eommonly effected through this organ. Thus 
the state of the skin is a most. important object, 
both for the preservation of health as well as the 
‘cure of disease, and on the proper regulation of 
+t the chief art of the physician often depends, for 
through it he is enabled to carry off the noxious 
fluids which, by stagnating in their course, have 
produced disease, or to cut short the cause of dis- 
ease on its first appearance, by exciting the actis 
yity of this organ. 

The marks of a healthy skin are its general and 
‘regular softness, its flexibility, with a full sense 
_ of feeling in every part of it, while, in order to 
| preserve 
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preserve this state or retain, its health and anie” 


bw 


mation, attention must be paid to its proper teii= * 
perature and free excretion. 

The first depends on the application of. dress + 
the second on the different means of stimulating | 
the surface by cleanliness, bathing and friction, 


Clothing. 


In considering dress, we are to view it solely § 
as the medium ie applying temperature to the 
body, and consequently contributing to its health. 


“and animation. 


The various fashions which caprice and vanity — 


introduce, deserve no further regard than as they 


interfere with. this original purpose of its appli- 
cation, and in the Chote: therefore, of all dress, 
what is chiefly to be consulted is the ease and | 
pliancy of the body, its proper temperature and © 


warmth, and its counteracting any noxious ef 


fects which may arise from the body itself, or the’ 
surrounding atmosphere. 

The first dress of mankind naturally fell to be 
skins of animals, and the giving warmth alone 
would be the motive of their application. With 


the progress, however, of civilized life, these ori- 


ginal coverings were laid aside, and art became 


-employed to form different kinds of coverings 


more suited to the change of life which civiliza- - 


-tion produced, In forming these coverings, the 
same variety has been observed in their colour oe 
in their texture, 


The: 
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The materials of which modern dress 1s cont 
posed are of four kinds, wool, cotton, linen 
and si/k, and each of them has: its advantages, - 
and disadvantages in different situations. 

Woollen-cloth with the advantage of a propet ’ 
warmth, gives some degree of ‘stimulus and 
friction to the skin. By this means the surface 
is preserved in an excited state, its discharge 
promoted, the perspired fluid absorbed, and by 
the spongy naturé of its texture again evapo~ 
rated. 

Linen accumulates the warmth of the surface 
by diminishing the ‘action of the skin, and by 
“hts Closer texture it retains the perspired fluid, 
and does not allow the evaporation of it to pro- 
ceed. Hence when soiled linen produces a sense 
‘of cold, and gradually obstructs the discharge of 
the surface unless it is very frequently changed. 

Cotion is equally warm, if not warmer than 
woollen, but it possesses all the bad properties 
of linen, in retaining the discharged fluid, 
“accumulating upon it whatever is once received, 
without giving any tendency to evaporation, — 

Silk, like woollen, conveys a stimulus to.the- 
skin, but has no tendency to promote its dis- 
ehatge, At the same time it possesses the qua- 
‘Vity of being less disposed to attract humidity 
tlian the other materials. 

Thus of the several kinds of materials intro« 


duced for clothing, woollen cloth next the sure 


face deserves the preference, as preserving. & 
ratte | due 
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due temperature, illiciting a proper discharge’ 
from the skin, and again absorbing or carrying: — 
it off by admitting its ready evaporation.. Hence’ ~ 
in this climate it forms the most healthy ma- 
terial for dress at every period of the Season ; 
so nature has accordingly afforded a full supply 
of it for this beneficial purpose. In the uncer- 
tain state of a variable climate alternate changes: 
ef dress are to be condemned; and linen and’ 
cotton are equally improper for forming the 
first medium between the surface and the atmos 
phere. ‘The material that can best exclude the 
action of external agents upon the surface, is 
eertainly the most proper for thesfoundation of 
dress, and this material its beneficial effects 
have confirmed to: be woollen. But as well as 


the material itself, the choice of its colour de- 


mands also attention. Yet this choice regards. | 
the outer covering of the whole, more than that 
which is Sottleiaie ar attached. to or in con+ 
tact with the skin. The colour may likewise: 


Sara be made to vary with the periods-of the Sea- 


son, and the degrees of temperature. 

»¢ Thus substances, or coverings of, a light 
eolour, as they possess least attraction. for, 
heat, are more suitable for summer; while 


_ dark colours, being the reverse, are most proper 
for winter and spring. Substances of a smooth. 
and shining sata. by strongly reflecting the 


sun, increase the quantity of heat, and pre- 


vent ifs passing ‘zonal them. By this last 


circumstanee — 
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@ircumstance they are most fitted for warm 
eveather. Thecolour also requires attention in 
another point of view as affecting the organ of 
sight. Hence in common dress, bright colgure 
whould be neglected, and only used when wna~ 
woidable, tid on particular occasions. 

Fur and oil cloth form both an improper cos 
wering as accumulating perspiration, and re= 
taining whatever morbid contagion becomes 
attached to them. 

In beginning, then, to enumerate the parts of 
dress, the first covering applied to the body 
should be flannel. Its advantages alreadystated are 
sufficiently apparent, and this practice being once 
begun, no variation of temperature should induce 
the individual to makea change. ‘The feelings 
become habituated to its use, and, if removed, 


the skin wants-a necessary stimulus to its action, 


An abundant supply of this covering is furnished 


by the animals of the colder climates which : 


. points out the intention of nature that such a 


covering is best adapted to these situations. But = 


if this covering is so useful in general, it must ~ 
be particularly so to those who are exposed to 


much exertion and fatigue in. the open air, 
Without a covering of this kind it would be- 
impossible for them to avoid cold, which — 
woollen prevents, both by excluding the ex — 
ternal atmosphere, and by eGrdinctlne the pros. 
“fuse evacuation which the increased action of 


the skin has occasioned. The propriety there- 
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fore of this covering has been enforced by all 
writers, and the advantages attending it have | 
been se conspicuous and important, as to gain it © 
“universal acquiescence. ~The supposed uneasy | 


sensations occasioned by its use are of short du- 


ration. They arise simply from its stimulus — 


on the skin, and to this the skin becomes soon 
accustomed. In the use of flannel, however, 
a mere frequent change of it oe necessary 
than that of linen. Fr om its rough nature it is 
more liable te abserb whatever is applied to 
it, and in this way only has it been considered 


its sainetal use should be inculcated with the 


pr eserving. the health of the surface, of prevent- 
ing. the i tusancs of cold as a cause of disease, 


feeling to every part of the body. In eases. of 


_oceurrence, . 


OF “he Legs and Feet. 


i - general the particular situation 3 the legs 


Cm 

_ Situation they are most remote Ate the inilus 
ence of the cleculation ai 1d from the general 
i Pung 


and of conveying an agreeable and equable . 


disease its propriety is indisputable; and where’ 
‘ so beneficial against the morbid state, it surely 
cannot fail to prove eel soln preventing its. 


and fect require a special attentic By their 


: 


by some as calculated to receive infection, but 4 
on no good foundation. For these several. reasons 4 


most earnest persuasions, as the best means of 


ee 


Next to this proper. covering of the. sur fused 
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stinciple of heat and animation. They are also 
from their offices more exposed to the attack of 
cold and moisture, than any other part, and 
from this situation, particularly thefeet, avery 
considerable discharge is constantly taking place. ™ 
On these accounts an increase of temperature 
should if possible be communicated, and their 
covering even made warmer than that applied 
to the general surface. The sensation of cold. | ay 
is also here more severely felt than in any other | 
part, and its effect is to produce various affec- 
tions of the stomach and several of the organs 
of the lower belly. Worsted is the proper wear 
for those parts; and cotton, linen and silk should 
only be employed as additional coverings; but. 
never be applied in immediate contact with this 
part of the skin. ‘This rule should be strictly © 
adhered to at all times of the season, nor should | 
it even be changed in the heat of summer, when. 

the excessive perspiration of the feet would seem 
to requireit. Nature has intended that the ex- — 
cretion of this part should be considerable, and 
‘one of the chief outlets to the discharge of the 
excrementitious fluids. ‘The accumulation | 
of this fluid is greater, with all the other — 
materials than with woollen, and it acquires ~ 
at the same time a much more offensive smell 
by its being brought in closer contact with the — 
‘skin, and diiteteriod thus favored. ‘I’o correct. 

‘these some absorbent powder ane applied, 
‘or the oxygenated pomade, which will correct 
‘the fixed or azotic principle, Ree ase 
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4 _ | DRESS OF PARTICULAR PARTS, 
Of the Head. 
| The dress of the head varies much in different 
. © countries, and the warmer the climate, the 
number of coverings are often proportionally 
increased. The same causes that require the pro-. 
per clothing of the other parts demand an equal 
attention here, and the want of a covering to the 
: head, as recommended by some authors, would 
é be highly preposterous. ‘* Keep the head cool 
? and feet warm,” has been a favourite adage, 
but like most others, it requires limitations, 
' That excess of pressure and heat applied to the 
head, has been productive of bad consequeuces ; 
we donot deny where a particular fulness or con- 
siderable discharge from this part of the body 
takes place, but the other extreme we shall find 
as frequently productive of effects equally fatal. 
_ A proper medium, therefore, is in all cases to be 
i — trken ; the head should, be slightly covered in a 
_ variable climate, and equally protected from the 
- influence of’cold on the one hand, and the excess 
of heat on the other. This attention to the dress 
of the head should begin with infancy. 'The 
head of the child should be covered moderately 
‘warm, without so much pressure as to confine it 
r preyent the growth and expansion of the ear. 
On the proper expansion of this organ, the acute- 
ness of its sense depends, and wherever its con- 
traction takes place, its influence must become 
Cities 
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diminished in the same proportion. By the action 
of itsmuscles,also, its powers are encreased. Com- 
pression, therefore, as preventing it, of course li- 
mits the perception of sound. nh 

The most general dress for the head is the hat, 
but instead of being confined to one form or co~ 
Jour, it should vary with the periods of the season. 
In summer, as the excess of heat is formidable, 
light colours should be preferred, as black is 
known in astrong degree to concentrate the heat: 
tne brim should also be so extensive as to prove a 
defence to the eyes on the same account. In win- 
ter the reverse of this should be studied: in its 
colour the black should be preferred, and in its 
form the brim, as less necessary, diminished. 
__ The dress of the hair is an objéct of equal im-~ 
portance as to the outer covering.of the head. 
Nature has intended that a considerable dis= 
charge shouldtake placeby thispart of the surface, 
and this discharge must be preserved open by fre 
quent ablution, combing, an, ' other means of 
Separating any accumulation of filth from it, 

The most Healthful method, therefore, in the 
management of this part, is to wear the hair in 
its natural state, and if this is not to be done, 


carried so far as to form an unpenetrable paste, 
but rather employed as an absorbent to suck up 


is apt to produce. .In this view no objection 
aan be made to the wearing of powder, especi- 
Sy be ¢ ally 


the use of powder and pomatura should never be. 


the acrimony which the excess of the discharge 


| ‘time tomauch exertion, or exposed to heat, 
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ally in hot weather : but should the constitution : 
of the person subject him te periodical head- 
aches, cutaneous eruptions, and other marks of 

accumulation or confined discharge; it should 

even then be given up, ora substitute for the 
natural covering made use of, by the adoption of — 
a wig. These observations on the dressing of ; 
the hair apply equally to both sexes. The health — 


of this part can only be preserved by a free ex~ } 


cretion, and whatever interrupts it cannot fail toq + 


prove the source oF danger and disease. - 


DRESS OF THE BODY. 


Whatever choice is made of the caverta next 4 
the surface, which we have recommended to be” 
woollen, the one immediately above, or the pro-_ 
per shirt, is always formed of linen or cotton. 
In forming this part of dress, the chief point to 
be noticed is to. avoid compression at the neck 
and wrists. In the former situation any tight- 
ness, by accumulating the ‘blood in ‘the head, ‘f 
may be productive of fatal consequences, ‘and 
even appoplexy ensue. ‘This will more readily — 
occur, : should the person be exposed at the same 


tes 
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DRESS | OF THE NECK. 


‘The same remarks-apply to the covering of the 
neck as to this part = the shirt : no compression 
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or excess of warmth should be communicated by 
it. The cravaf, neckcloth, or whatever name it © 
bears, shoul oosely applied, and composed of 
the thinnest Materials. ‘The throat is uncom- 
monly liab¥ to be affected by cold, and all extra 
coverings, therefore, render it more susceptible 
of being thrown into disease from this cause, 
This caution proves the more necessary, as one at- 
tack of sore throat generally predisposes to an 
other on the slightest exposure. 

This, ay should form a sufficient rea- 
son against the thick stiffening which is gene- | 
rally applied by men of fashion to the neck. 

In the female any excess of covering is gene- 
rally avoided ; but in place of excess of covering, 
another circumstance falls te be noticed, viz. the 
compression of these parts by the use of orna- 
ments. Wherever ornaments are applied, they 
should be worn in such a manner as not to im- 
pede either the circulation or the action of these 
parts in the: different functions they are con- 
Sstantly performing. From want of attention to’ 
these circumstances, many fatal consequences 
have arisen in wearing such parts of dress, 


f*> 


DRESS OF THE CHEST, 


Little is to be said on the dress of the chest in — 
the male. Inthe female the improper compres- 
sion which generally takes place for the purposes 
of shape, deserves to be strongly | condemned. 
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* All cincture of any part of the chest cannot fail to” 
be productive of disease, and where directed in> 
particular against one point, the other parts that 
suffer less compression will yield in the same 
proportion, so that no advantage will be gained | 
by this attempt to benefit the shape. Whatever 
affects the chest must of course affect the princi= 
pal organs of the body. While fashion directed 
such tightness here, no wonder that diseases sof 
the hice) and all the consequences arising from 
an Piabpedialert to their functions, should be dis- 
played in the state of these organs. No covering, 
therefore, should be’ applied to the chest but 
such as is composed of the softest materials, and 
which is applied in no tighter manner than mere= 
ly to be accommodated to the natural shape. 


DRESS OF THE UPPER spcicsaial ss: 


The same compression which. is so injurious 
here, deserves to be equally reprobated, when 
applied to other parts of the body, as in the 
sleeves of gowns or coats, or in ornaments ap-= 
plied tothe arms or wrists. The functions of 
these parts,.as connected with muscular action, 
cannot fail to be impeded by compression, and 
even the nervous energy will feel weak and i ine 
terrupted from the same cause. 


} 
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DRESS OF THE LOWER EXTREMITIES. 


In the use of breeches these cautions are parti= 
éularly necessary. The materials of which they 
are made should always be of a soft pliable tex-. 
ture. They should sit easy, without compres- 
sion either of the knees or waistband, and the 
support of the latter should be made on the 
shoulders by means of braces, so as to avoid any 
cincture of the belly. To avoid compression at 
the knees, this form of dress is certainly prefer- 
able in the shape of pantaloons; but whatever 
their shape be, they should always be formed to 
give some support, and prevent relaxation of the 
pudenda. : | 

In the inferior extremities compression is un 
avoidable in a certain degree from the use of gar- 
ters. With men, where breeches are worn, 
these appendages are indeed unnecessary. Gar- 
ters, wherever tightly applied, are productive of 
very serious evils. They imped“ ina sensible 
manner the exertions of the limbs, and occasion 
much fatigue in walking, and hence those accus= 
tomed to anitch exertion in this way, generally 
go with the knees entirely unbuttoned, or the gar- 
ters are placed below. .In the case of ential. 
the use of garters is properly laid aside, and their 
stockings setziied by fastening them with strings 
to the upper part of their dress, 
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S 
In the choice of stockings, though silk, cotton, 
or linen may be equally worn as the upper cover= 
ing, yet.some respect should still be had in their 
fabric to the temperature of the season. A thick- 
er kind should always be preferred in winter, and 
their thinness gradually accommodated to the” 
state of the weather. In the choice of stockings, 
also, much attention should be paid to the size Of 
their feet, for here only can compression do- 
harm, as if too short and tight in this part, 
spasm and distortion of the toes may bé produced, — 
and-if too large, the pressure of their folds will _ 
. produce irritation and pain. : 
To this part of the body, no form of dress is so_ 
objectionable as the constant use of boots. Where | 
they are made to fit accurately, they cannot fail 
to produce compression, and to destroy the shape 7 
and size of the leg, so that the warmth and com- 
fort they baton” is entirely counteracted by 1 the 
bad effects their form occasions. Where they | 
are to be worn for the purpose of walking, they : 
should be composed of the thinnest materials, and 
their size not so contracted as to affect by their 
pressure the ease and functions of the part. 2 
The covering of the foot, or the shoe, is a part of | ' 
dress more deserving attention than any other, y 
for its improper Re Ne od is more productive 
of pain and uneasiness than any. other Part, of 
dress. 
The feet, like the ade. are intended for much | 
Phancy and motion, and on this account they | 
are 
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are endowed-also with much sensibility, by the 
large share of nerves they visibly possess. In 
covering them, therefore, particular regard’ 
should be had that no interruption take place to 
these purposes of nature. On no part of the 
body, however have fashion and caprice exerted 
their influence more than here, and the shape of 
the shoe alters with every whim of the day. 
In the form of the shoe, the two leading circum- 
stances to be held in view are the proper form of 
the foot, and the exactness of its size. The foot 
is naturally of a flat form, varying gradually in 
its thickness at different parts, and rounded at. 
the extremity or toes. The under part, there- 
fore, of the shoe, or sole, should be flat, in 
order to take a firm hold and its breadth should 
be always somewhat beyond the dimensions of 
the part. At its extremity it should be rounded 
to take in withont inconvenience the dimensions 
of the toes. Hence a shoe that is narrow at the 
extremity is not fitted to the shape of the part; 
and must prevent the motion of the toes invas« 
‘sisting the action of the other parts in walkings 
The height of the heel, as worn by the female 
Sex, is a against a firmness of tread in walke 
ing, and. ienidataeoritd alter the very niatusas 
have of the part. j | 

‘In the size of the shoe, the next EBB so 
requiring attention, much nicety should be ob= 
served. If too large, a firmness of step is) pres 
vented, and if too small, we can only walk with 
. c4 uneasiness 
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uneasiness and pain. This fault is more com- 


mon than the former, and from it proceed the 


corns, and other callosities which affect those 
“parts, and prove the most painful and distressing 
complaints to. the wearer. Indeed by these affec- 
tions the use of the feet become often entirely 


lost. The materials of which the shoe is formed. 


requires equal attention with its shape and size. 
The substance, along with softness and pliancy, 
should possess the particular -quality of ex- 
'. Gluding moisture. Leather is generally pre- 


-. ferred, and by preparing it with a composition 
of oil, wax and turpentine, till the leather is fully 


sauturated, it becomes impervious to the access of 


* 


wet ofany kind. Thus by a shoe of a proper - 


Size, accommodated to the dimensions of the 
foot, and particularly rounded at the toe, made 
ef a soft, pliable material, rendered impervious 


to moisture, an easy motion of the whole foot 


will be permitted. No bad effects from the pres- 
sure or irritation arise, and the functions of the 
part will be executed with comfort and satisfac- 


tion, and as the exact shape and size of the shoe 


is of so much consequence for this purpose, shoes 
should never be changed from the one foot to 
the other, but each foot suited to its a 
shape and dimensions in making them. 

On the whole the great object of all dress is to 
convey a proper warmth to the body, andto Secure 
the equality of this, the first covering we have di- 
rected to be of woollen. Inthisclimate more people 
aera ~ aos are 
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are hurt by colds than any other cause. This 
often proceeds from inconsiderate changes of 
dress, while the state of the weather does not 
correspond. By covering the surface in the 
manner recommended, much of this danger will 
be avoided, or where deviations are made, they 
will be less severely felt. But even these devia 
tions, though at times excusable in youth, 
should by no means be made when the meridian 
of life is past, or at least in a very slight degree. 
As age advances, even the dress should be gra- 
dually encreased, being the best means of pre- 
serving the vital energy, and avoiding these ob- 
structions to which the languor of its circulation 
is exposed. . 
_ Inthe superior parts of dress, the choice may be 
less strict, and regulated by the circumstances of 
the person’s situation and the season. In adjust- 
ing them, however, to the body, the ease and 
pliancy of the functions of every part is to be stu- 
died, and no disagreeable pressure or-unnecessary 
tightness employed inany part asa sacrifice to the 

fashion or caprice of the day. 
Yet, however physicians may dissuade, dress in 
all ages has been made subservient to the pur- 
poses of vanity and pride, and less attention has 
been paid to the views of nature in its use than to 
please the eye by the fabric of its texture, and to 
display thte shape and the adjustment of its form. 
To conclude this part, the diseases that arise 
from this cause of a neglect of the proper tempe- 
o 5 --\. Bature 
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rature, are in this climate numerous and fatal, 


and those that owe their origin to the compres~_ 
sion of particular parts are not less so. To guard 
against them it is only necessary to study what : 
nature points out, to suit the dress in very part 


to the state of the temperature, and to avoid all _ 


modes of applying it which may interrupt or im- 
pede any particular function or organ. 

Every one will best judge for himself of the 
exact temperature his constitution requires, and 
the dress which will be sufficient for the strong 
and robust will by no means suit the delicate or 
invalid. : 


- CLEANLINESS, 


' We have thus considered what js necessary it 


regard to the first part of the treatment of the 


surface, or preserving its proper temperature by — 
the aid of covering or dress. It remains to exa-. 4 
mine those means which more immediately tend — 


to promote its free excretion or discharge, viz, 


cleanliness, bathing and friction, and each. of 
them:.are equally necessary to its health as the q 


preservation of its temperature. 


Cleanliness is the removal of every impurity. 
fromthe body, «hether generated by itself, and | 


attached to the substances surrounding if, ‘or 


inerely affecting it by accidental contact. The 4 
_ want of it is considered by many physicians a9.) 
_ the chief cause of the diseases of the skin, among : 
the lower classes of people, &c, this opinion 
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is justly founded. Cleanliness is chiefly effected 
by simple ablution and change of dress. | 

The ablution of the body should be frequent 
and general, and not confined simply to those 
parts that are exposed. Of the different parts, 
however, the head, face and mouth claim a prine 
cipal regard, and also the hands and feet. 

The head being intended by nature as the seat 
ef a considerable discharge either from the 
use of powder in dress, or the accumulation of 
its own perspiration, is apt to have its excretion 
interrupted. It should be regularly washed, there 
fore, twice a week, that the pores of its sur 

‘face may be opened, when by the further assist 
ance of the comb, every obstructing and viscid 
particle will be removed, and the pores rendered 
completely pervious and free. 

The daily ablution of the face and hands is a 

_ Practice so common as scarcely to deserve notices 
-That of the mouth, however, is often neglected, . 
and it should be done after every meal, as the re 
fuse of the food naturally settles about the teeth, 
and in consequence of heat and stagnation, pro* 

- ducesputrefaction, and acts on them andthe gums,. 
eccasioning tooth-ach, and all its consequences, | 
The breath also, from the same cause, is apt to 
acquire a disagreeable taint. In cleaning the 
mouth, the tongue and throat should not be for* 

- got :ethe former should be done every morning 
swith a piece of whale bone, and after it the 
throat should be regularly gargled several times 
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with fresh water. In cleaning the mouth, the 
chief attention has been generally paid té 
the teeth, and for the removal of the tartar or 
crust which is apt to form upon them, every day 
brings forth a new remedy either as’ a preventa- 
tive or cure. ‘The treatment of thé teeth, how- 
ever, should consist simply of washing or rubbing 
them with the finger, and joining occasionally to 
it some substance of a mild gritty nature to assist 
it in the separation of the tartar. All stronger 
applications are to be made with much caution, 
for in proportion as they produce a cleanness of 
surface, they injure the enamel, and destroy its 
texture, ‘Tooth-picks are injurious, as loosening 
the teeth, and producing a recession of the gum. 
The rubbing of a soft cloth will generally be 
found sufficient to answer every purpose. 
Attention to the feet is no less necessary than 


to the parts we have enumerated. Their dis< 


charge acted upon. by heat and friction, as in 
warm weather, and after much walking, pro- 


duces the most noxious and disagreable smell: 


they should therefore be frequently bathed, and 
an attempt made to correct the discharge in the 
manner we formerly pointed out. 


, 


But besides these particular parts of the body, 


with many individuals an attention to cleanliness . 
is extended, and the body in general is every 
morning wiped with a wet sponge, so as to ree ‘a 
move every impurity, a practice much to be co.n- x 
-ncnd.d, aad the propriety of which is sufficiently 


apparent. 
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apparent. Indeed where a habit of cleanliness is 
once established, no rules will be necessary, as the 
feelings of the individual will sufficiently point 
out to him what is proper in this respect. 

The frequency in the change of dress, the other 
partof cleanliness we noticed, must be entirely re- 
gulated by the materials worn, by the state of the 
season, end by the situation of the patient. No 
maxims, therefore, need be offered here, as every 
individual can easily judge for himself on this 
head. In the warm climates, an attention to it is 
carried so far, that people are in the habit of even 
shifting twice a day. Indeed ifarticles of dress 
are once soiled, and next the skin, there is danger 
of absorption of their noxious matter, and their re« 
newal, therefore, cannot be too speedy. 


BATHINGe 


_ From cleanliness we come to examine next 
what may be considered asa part of it, but its ap- 
plication we are to view in a more extended 
manner than for the simple purpose of washing. 

_ No remedy has such powerful, such general, 
and such permanent effects on the system as bath- 
ing: it forms equally the luxury of savage and 
civilized life. Its general utility, therefore, is 
indisputable. Its modification only to particular 
‘circumstances is what we have to consider, and 
this modification respects both the manner and 
extent of its application. 
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From the earliest records of antiquity, bathing 
Seems to have been in general use, but for long 
it was confined entirely to the cold bath, and the 
hot one was only employed on extraordimgry oc- 
casions or under disease. This was the case 
among the Romans even to the time of Pompey. 
Among the Celtic nations, bathing was also ge- 
neral, and in the use of the warm bath they 
were earlier than either the Greeks or Romans. 
But the most general practice of bathing, has 
always been confined to the eastern nations, and 
its utility with them has been so great that bath- 
ing has formed an injunction both of their reli- 


gion and law. Bathing is now used in the differ= ~ 


ent forms of the vapour bath, the warm bath, 
and the cold bath. | 
The vapour bath is generally employed against 


disease. It consists in receiving the steams of — 


warm water on the whole, or particular parts. 
of the body. This is a remedy much -ém- 
“ployed in savage life, particularly among the 
Indians in America. By this means, as their 


diseases aré mostly of an acute nature, an im= 


“mediate crisis is given them through the skin; 
and there is no doubt that in the diseases of a 


variable climate, which are so much occasioned | 


by a loss of balance, in the equilibrium be- 
tween the external and internal parts ‘this pow= 
erful means of restoring the regularity of cir- 


culation, and reducing the unequal temperature " 


of a part, cannot fail to prove most effectual. 


But’ i 
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But the best manner of conducting the va- 
your bath to give its full influence, is among the 
Turks, of which an account is given by Mr. 
Savary in those of Cairo. The application of 
it by his description takes place in the most 
gentle and regular way. The temperature in- 
creases as you proceed to the bath itself, and 
when there, you are freely exposed to its effects 
till a gentle moisture is diffused over the whole 
body. When it is brought to this point, an assis- 
tant gives a certain pliancy and flexibility to 
every part, and then detaching every excremen- 
titious particle from the surface by thé operation 
of friction, so that the skin is reduced to the 
most smooth and natural state. ‘This is suc- 

ceeded by unction to a certain degree. "This 
—unction is again washed off either with warm 
or cold water as you incline. The body is now 
“wrapped up in warm linen, and leaving this ex- 
cess of temperature you are conducted to bed 
in acooller appartment. Here also some degree 
of friction is applied to the skin, soas thoroughly 
to dry it, after which you dress and the operas 
tion is finished. : 

The rapturous terms in which Mr. Savary 
describes his feelings after the operation, gives us 
a high opinion of its animating effects. Perfectly 


regenerated, one experiences, according to his — 


expressions, ‘* universal comfort;” the blood 
circulates with freedom, and feels as if disen~ 
gaged from an enormous weight, together with 
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a suppleness, and brightness to which one has 
been hitherto a stranger. A lively sentiment 
of existence diffuses itself to the very extre- 
mities of the body. Whilst it is lost in delicate 
sensations, the soul sympathizing with the de- 
light, enjoys the most agreeable ideas. The 
imagination wandering over the universe, 
shih it embellishes, sees. on every side the 
most enchanting picture, every where the image 
of happiness. If life be nothing but the suc- 
cession of our ideas, the rapidity with which they 
then recur to the memory, the vigour with 
which the mind runs over the ecendet chain 
of them, would induce a belief that in the two 
hours that succeeds the bath one has lived a 
number of years.” 

But the simple hot bath is more generally 
. employed in Europe in modern times. Among 
_ the Romans in the latter ages to sucha height 
did the fondness for warm banking attain, that ~ 
it formed a part of diet, and was as familiar as 
eating or sleep; and inno part was their luxury 4 
so much displayed as in the erection and fur- 
nishing of their baths. In consequence of this 
the use of them was frequently carried too far, 
and instead of being an advantage to health, 
it sometimes, by relaxing too much, proved a 
source of disease.’ The use of, the warm bath, 
however, is one of the greatest auxiliaries to — 
the preservation of health; its heat should — 
never exceed that of the body or ninety-six de- 
Brees 
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grees. By this moderate application of its sti« 
mulus, it conveys a vigor and activity to the 
system, and communicates also an equability of 
temperature to the whole frame; even where 
heat and fever have been present, it reduces the 
pulse to its natural state. On this account in 
all cases of over exertion, oF fatigue, it 1s at- 
tended with the best effects. By its softning 
powers, the growth and formation of the body 
is promoted, and that rigidity in which age 
consists retarded. Hence youth is prolonged by 
it, the period and infirmities of age if not pre- 
yented, are at least kept back to a later day, 
and the surface in particular preserved in that soft, 
delicate, and pliant laxity, which gives an agree- 
ableness of feeling, and a general increased 
animation to the whole frame. With respect 


to disease again, it is particularly calculated in 


all cases, where an acrid state of the fluids, a 


dry fibre, or spasmodic state of the nervous — 


system prevail. In its use some caution should 
‘be observed at firsts especially where the habit 
4s full, or where a tendency to breast complaints 
is noticed. The application of its temperature 


should be gradual, and the employing it not- 


too frequent, till custom has reconciled the 
system to its full effect. 

The cold bath, the third method of applying 
bathing is the form most generally used in this 
country. It possesses every advantage of clean~ 


_Tiness. It gives firmness and tone to the general 
habit, 
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habit, but in proportion to these advantages, it is 
esas to do harm, and it requires more precaution 
in its use than any of the other forms. To the in- 
firm and weakly, it is often of the greatest benefit; 

where this weakness is not so great'as to prevent 


the effects of re- action, or that exertion of the. 


powers for the return of heat, which the appli- 
cation of cold for the time suspends. In the 


strong and robust, by giving an irregular deter= 
mination .to parts, and of course sede ac- 


cumulation, its use may be often attended with 


fatal consequences. Hence where the body is. 


over. heated, and in the plethoric and asthinatic, 
it has been known to produce the most alarming 


symptoms. In its use therefore proper regulas 7 


tions should be laid down and attended to, and 
these regulations respect the time of using it, the 


length eP its continuance, and the after con= 
duct, 5 
-. The most proper time to use the cola bath; . 


is when the body is in its most. passive ‘State, 


and-its fluids neither accelerated by the opera 


tion of digestion nor by strong exercise, This 
time is the morning and forenoon. If done at. 
any other time it should be ata proper: cites 
from a full meal. : 

The length of its contindande show be sing 
short, as its sole effect depends on the immediate 
and quick impression of the cold, which'if con- 


‘tinued too long, instead of producing the ne« 
_ essary re-action of the system, and an increased 
Sip ; vigour 
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vigour has the contrary effect. One dip or two 
at all timeswhould be reckoned sufficient ; and it 
should be applied as it were instantaneously or 
by a sudden plunge. | 
“The after conduct consists in the immediate 
wiping the body as dry as possible, so as by 
means of friction to assist the necessary glow 
of heat, or an increased circulation, the effect. 
required. 

But the use of the cold bath by full immersion 
in this way, is often a dangerous remedy. Hence 
its partial application by means of what is termed 
the shower buth is now more frequent. This 
consists in the water descending from a machine, 
placed above him, uponthe head of the person, and 
thence falling over the other parts of the body. 
By this method the application can be regulated at 
pleasure, both with respect to its exact conti- 
nuance and temperature, and as the superior 
parts of the body receive the first shock, all the 
bad consequences arising from the common man= 
ner of using it are avoided. | , 

As the impression of cold instantaneously 
‘conveyed, is the cause of the benefit derived 
from this application, Physicians to avoid the = 
inconveniénces of water have wished to substitute = 
a different fluid for the same purpose. Hence * 
the air bath has been lately introduced. ‘The 
exposing of the naked body however, to @ 
cold air will not be found to produce the same 
advantage, as its exposure to water 
) PUN Ts 6 eee From 
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From these ytneral’ observations on bathing 
and its different forms, we are led to consider its 
“application as a preservative, in particular to 
the health of the surface. 
| The morbid state of constitution that attends 
modern life is characterised by an excess, as we 
remarked, of sensibility, and this excess produces 
@ weakness in the exercise of the functions, par- 
ticularly in the discharge of the excretions, that 
venders the general health liable to be affected 
by the slightest interruption .of them. This. is 
more conspicuously the case in the excretion by 
the skin, as being the most copious, and discharg~ 
ing, as we obsetved, upon an average no less than 


three pounds of fluids daily. To preserve there- 


fore, a proper state of health in this organ, its 
regular discharge should at all times be elicited 
by a constant use of the bath. In winter in this 
climate, the warm bath should be always pre- 
ferred, or that brought to the degree of 96 or 
98. Inspring again, it should yield to the tepid or 
lukewarm bath, by reducing it to 80 or at most 85, 
And in summer the cold one will be most suite 
able, and contribute to the same general benefit, 
by producing that re-action, which the excess 
of heat then demands, and the degree of its 
temperature may be rated from 32 to 60 or 65, 
By these different changes, the leading object 
will be perceived of animating and exciting the 
system in general, as well as of producing the 


particular effect intended on the surface, No 


, ‘improvement 
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improvement of the police is so much to be 
wished for, as the erection of public baths, 
where the lower classes of the community could 
have the benefit of this plan ‘of treatment now | 
recommended. We should then see many of 
these constitutional diseases so frequent in this 
country, and the effect of our variable climate, 
greatly decrease, if not entirely disappear. The 
encreasing glandular affections, the numerous 
defoedations of the skin, are all but the conse- 
quences of a weakened habit and suppressed ex~ 
eretion; which a free action of surface would | 
lessen, if not completely remove. 

Nor should the use of the bath alone, as we 
have recommended, be deemed a sufficient treat- 
ment to produce the full effect: it should be 
succeeded by some soft unctuous substance,gently 
extended over the whole surface; and this again 
should be carefully removed, except such portion _ 
of it as may beabsorbed by a gentle and cons — 
tinued friction during its application. 


s 
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FRICTION, 


Friction is the last means we enumerated for | 
‘exciting and invigorating the surface. Itisa 
favourite remedy among the Eastern nations, and 7 

is applied strongly in all cases of local disease, 
whether of congestion or pain, Its influence on . 

the small series of vessels which are generally the 

seat of such disease, cannot fail to be consider- 
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able; but in this country we have too slight an 
opinion of its effects, and too little experience of © 
its proper and continued application, to judge of 
them.---Like other medicines it should be suited 
in its degree to the state of the person. In a weak 
state of body, moderate friction will be best, and 
all violent irritations should be avoided. 

Friction is performed in three ways; either 
with clothes, with a flesh brush, or simply with 
the hand. ‘The two first are best suited to the 


- state of health, the last will answer best in dis- 


of the skin, the necessity for preserving its pro- — 


ease, and is the method chiefly preferred ins the 
Fastern nations. 
From what has been observed of the ficaewhent 


per temperature at all times-will be apparent; and 
in order to continue this part as well as the body 
in general ina state of health, the farther means 


_ should be constantly ettiploy ed of cleanliness, 
bathing, and friction. The discharge of the skin, 
os though less perceptible, is the most copious of | 


any in the body, and no malady almost attacks 
the frame, we should remember, while it conti 
nues in a regular and healthy state. 
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DIVISION II. 


‘OF THE EFFECTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE?» 


Tax moment of birth renders the presence of 
lir necessary to the continuance of existence. 
From that period the lungs are set in action, and 
require a supply of this their appropriate food; ~e9 
which they are peculiarly fitted to receive, to | 
digest (if | may so express it), and again in its 
changed state toexpel. Without.it no animated 
being can exist; both animal and vegetable life 
become extinct when deprived of it. But like 
every other species of nourishment applied to the 
human body, its qualities are found to vary, 
Hence it becomes an object of the first import- 
ance to enjoy it in its most perfect, or its fittest = | 
state. In order to judg ce of this, itis necessary 
to enquire what it is that is particularly drawn 
to the animal system from the air. 
- The air we find by no means ’a simple or rele= 
mentary fluid; though colourless, inodorous, 
nd invisible, Giabistey has detected its nature. 
and properties; and from this detection has given 
it, if it maybe so termed, a substantial body and 
aform. The atmosphere is found to be a uid, 
holding in solution water impregnated with 
malts, sulphur, the different products of putre- 
factions 


. 


a 
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faction, &c. and, after carefully separating these — 
foreign ingredients or adventitious parts, its pe- | 
culiar Raientes are found to be reduced to ~ 
oxygen, azote, and carbonic acid, in various pro- ; 
portions. The proportion of the first, or oxygen, 
is about 27 in the 100 parts; that of the azote 
about 72; while the carbonic acid fills 1 part i : 
the 100. — 

Of these parts, the only one eminently fitted | 
for the support of animal life iy the oxygen, or 
what has been therefore named vital air. ‘This 
part, stiled also the acidifying principle, was 
first discovered by Dr. Priestley and Mr. Sheele, 
and its connection with the vital principle of” 
animals established by experiments. From these 
experiments it appears, that on its presence we 
depend for existence, and the salubrity of the 
_atmosphere to the human frame. is determined — 
“by the proportion of it that composes it. Hence 
the producing or ev olving it artificially for the — 


cure of diseases, is a practice daily gaining 


ground, and which has been found highly use=_ 
ful. . Hence too the explanation of the action of - 
many powerful medicines on the body depends - 
on their giving out a quantity of this principle, 
The proofs of its alliance to animal life are con-_ 
spicuous, in the recovery of suspended animation — 
in consequence of suffocation or apparent death ; 
and here its application is attended with instanta- | 
neous success. In a powerful degree, also, it 
increases the combustion of bodies, and brings | 
jubacsacell 
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substances in a heated state to the actual point 
of inflammation. Hence the lungs, by inhaling 
it.in respiration, supply the body with the prin- 
ciple of life and heat, which is constantly again 
passing off, and on this organ the body depends 
for its supply. | 

Azote, the opposite principle to vital air, may 
be considered as that part of the atmosphere 
which is vitiated by the different processes going 
on in-nature. Though fatal to animal life, and 
totally irrespirable, it forms the great support of 
vegetable existence. It accumulates wherever 
society prevails much, and where many are met 
in one place. All smells of fresh paints arise 
from it¥ presence, and all places are filled with 
it- where there is no access of fresh air. It 
weakens in different degrees the springs of life, 
where it does not totally destroy them, and 
prove the fruitful source of disease. — Gere g 


‘The carbonic acid, the third elementary part — 
of the atmosphere, is equallynoxious to existence | 


as the former, It is generally the product of 
fermentation from vegetable, some animal, and 
also mineral substances. Its presence is chiefly 
conspicuous in subterraneous cavities, where it 
is found in a pure or disengaged state, and where 
it frequently proves fatal to those employed. It 


is found also in mineral waters, the surface of. 


which it occupies; in fermented liquors, which 

acquire from it their pungency. and briskness, 

which may be recalled when lost by the artificia’ 
D is 
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supply of this principle ; or it is emitted from the: 
leaves of plants, particularly in the absence of the 


sun, Thus while oxygen invigorates and supports 
the vital principle, the carbonic acid destroys ir- 
ritability, and suddenly extinguishes life. The 
powers of respiration are soon checked by it, and 
animals are destroyed more quickly from its 
action, in proportion to the degree of animation 
or life they possess. 

Such are the constituent parts of the atmos- 
phere, or of that medium by which animal life 
is supported from the time of birth, to the pe- 
riod of dissolution. 1t forms a receptacle of 


all the efluvia from terrestrial substances both 
of an inanimated, and animated kind. Hence 


it could not fail to be soon unfit for the conti- 
nuance of animal life, and the other intentions 
of nature, did it not in an eminent degree 


possess the means of purifying itself. These 
means consist in the ascent of vapour and the 


process of vegetation: ‘The former takes place 
in a most rernairkabies degree, and by its con- 


stant exhalation and ascent much of the eflu- — 


via becomes naturally attached to it, and is thus 


= 


carried off. ®Butthe latter, or the growth and~ * 


vegetation of plants, is the grand engine em- 


ployed by nature, for renovating the purity of _ 


the atmosphere, and as the proportion of azote 
execeds the other parts, so we find the extent 
of ‘vegetable life, far exceeds that of animals 


gpuited to this proportion, and in order to form — 


an 
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an adequate power, to rectify the vitiated state 
to which the atmosphere is so naturally prone, 
The evidence of this power which vegetables 
possess,.was first discovered by Dr. Priestly, and 
afterwards our knowledge of it extended . by- 
Dr. Ingenhouz, Both found that air tainted by 
respiration, was restored to its purity by the 
vegetation of plants, and that after a certain 
time animal life could be supported by it, the 
Same as in its original state. This power of 
vegetation was found greatly assisted by exposure: 
of the plant to the sun; but this power was li- 
mited to certain parts of the plant, and con- 
fined also to the day time, for during the night: 
the atmosphere exhaled from it was on the con< 
trary azotic. Thus the imfluence of the sun 
gives to vegetation a power of preserving the 
atmosphere in a state ofpurity fit for the support: 
and preservation cf animal life, and counter. 
acts the various noxious effects arising from the 
operations of nature, and which might militate 
against the Piatadich part of creation, gpcn § 

After these general observations on the constitu« 
tion of the atmosphere, we are now to view it as’ 
applied in its united, or common state to the hue. 
man body, and we trace the effects which thence: 
arise to the health or injury of the frame, That. 
these effects happen, we are daily convinced 
of «by experience, both on ourselves and 
others ; at the same time we should be cautious 
of teferring these effects, as many have done, 
: D »e tQ 
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to this sole cause, unless the chain of connexion 
between the cause and effect is strongly marked, 
and analogy adds weight likewise to our opinion, 

. Air then seems to influence the human system 
a various ways ; by=== 


¥. ITS GENERAL PRESSURE, 


“The body is equally pressed on by the incume - 


bent, and circumambient atmosphere, This pres- 
sure on an average is found at all times, not less 
than 3,902lb. rating the superfices of the human 
body equal to 15 feet. Can we thenfinding a power 
acting so strongly upon the system, be surprised 
atthe effectsarising from changes of weather. These 
effects experienced are counteracted by the powers 
ofthesystem which exciting increased action, over= 
_ comesthe consequences of pressure on the surface, 


and restores the energy of the whole. By this. 


means the vessels are kept dilated, and a resistance 
to the circulating blood is opposed by the addi- 


tional action of the vessels producing a more for= 


s 


_ cible expansion and acceleration of their contents, © 
Thus the pressure of the air on our bodies pre-— 


serves the state both of the solids and fluids, and 


when the pressure is taken off, as on the tops of 


high mountains, the blood is found to issue from 


the skin andlungs, so as even to occasion hemorr~ | 


hage, 
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-  Q,. ITS SALUBRITY+ 


The proper proportions of the common atmos« 
pheric air were already considered, and in these 
proportions it is found fit for supporting the funce 
tions of animal life. But wherever these pros 
portions vary by an excess of its azotic or carbo« 
hie part, it becomes unfit for respiration, and 
consequently ‘for supporting the state of vitality 
which is consistent with health, ‘It is thus that 
we find workmen‘in particular Situations fall a 
sacrifice to the impure state of the atmosphere, 
which their occupations occasion. eythane 

From the opening of confined places, these ac- 
cidents are apt also to arise, and the explosion of 
inflammable air in mines isa frequent source of 
mortality. No cause also tends more frequently 
‘to vitiate the atmosphere and impregnate it, than 
the establishment of burying grounds in popu~ 
lous cities. The encrease of the azotic principle 
from this cause, cannot fail to be highly danger- 
ous ; and the constant progress of putrefaction, in 
every Stage, must produce such a tainted state of 
the surrounding’ medium, that the lungs must 
‘be opprest, and unable to convey buta very smal] 
share of that vital energy which is requisite for 
the support of health, and which requires fo be 
regularly and fully drawn from the atmosphere, . 
to ensure its continuance. Hence, with a view 
to health, a proper salubrity of ‘air should de 

D3 particularly 
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particularly studied, and our situation chosen: 


free from all the circumstances here enume-— 


rated, as tending to encrease the proportion of its 
- irrespirable parts. are ’ 
Hence the advantages of rural life compared 


‘with that of a city. Here mortality is in the pro«— 


portion of nearly one half to that of the country, 
a proof that man was never formed to live in 
crouded society. The breath of man, more than 
that of any other animal, hurts his fellow creas 
ture; and the succession of the same repeatedly 
passing though his body, converts it toa deadly 
poison, How much, then, must these evils be 
encreased where the air of a city is farther tainted. 
by any adventitious means ? . 


3. 17S TEMPERATURE, 


Whe salubrity of the air is best judged of by thé 
health of the inhabitants of any place, and the. 
age to which they attain. By this test, we are 
determined: in favor of elevated regions, for theré 
the longest lives are found. The same observa+ 
tion has been applied to sea ports, and in general 
_ also to villages, while the haunts of crowded so 
ciety, the populous city and town, appear the 
_ bane of longevity, and conduct to an early termis 
nation of existence. eet q 
The temperature of the air is a point of equal 
consequence to-health as its salubrity.. Warm 
air, it is well known, relaxes the body, and en= 
: creases 
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creases the general agitaton of the fluids, produés 
ing by its continuance considerable depression, 
and weakness. Hence summer is the fruitfyl] 
period of nervous diseases, and the consequences 
which arise from a too encreased and irritated cif» 
‘culation. Col Id, on the other hand, gives firm» 
ness and sok sity, to every part of the frame. An 
elasticity and vigour is communicated ‘ever y 
where, the powers of the stomach are active and 
strong, and the fluids acquire a density and rea 
Sistence to the action of the solids. Thus winter 
is the source of inflammatory complaints, or 
those the effect of superior vigour and tone. In 
an extreme degree it even proves fatal to animal 
life. This takes place in any degree below 32 of 
Farenheit, ‘particularly if the cold is applied 
along with snow or hail, so that the continual 
evaporation shall carry off the animal heat, for 
then a sufficient quantity is not left for the sup= 
port of the vital powers. The sensations that arise 
in this state are first chilliness and uneasiness, 
and these are soon succeeded by a listlessness and 
_drowsiness, which inclines the person to sit down 
and sleep, from which he wakes nomore, __ 
A moderate temperature, therefore, is always 
‘most healthful to the human frame, or that de« 
gree which neither enereases too much the circu« 
lation on the one hand, or chills and weakens 
the yital powers on the other, Such a tempera- 
sture. particularly distinguishes certain climates, 
SF; D4 Ae which 
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which have received therefore the appellation; ) 
from this mildness of temperature, of medical | 
climates. | 4 
These climates are the South of France and — 
Italy, Lisbon‘and Madeira. Their effect in cer- : 
tain diseases, from this mildness of temperature, — 
has long "been acknowledged, and they are genes = 
rally resorted to, to counteract the evils which an © 
opposite extreme has produced. “ % 
But the temperature of the air is also regulata 
ed somewhat in every country ‘by its local cira 
cumstances or situation, for the exclusion in part — 
of the causes which lessen temperature, cannot { 
fail to have great power. ‘Thusa level country in” 
the same climate, it is clear, will be always more 
temperate than an elevated one ; and where the. 
situation is encompassed by mountains or woods, | 
the temperature will be encreased in proportion, 
to the shelter they afford it. Hence also the air 
of towns will be milder than that of the country,” 
while the air of the country again will be purer 
than that of the town; and so strongly is this 
marked, that persons from the country are sub 
jectto constant head-ach for some time after mak 
ing the change. mos: 2 AC 
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A, 115 DRYNESS AND MOISTURE. 
| Dry air, by communicating elasticity to the’ 
‘body, has a particular influence on the ease and 
serenity of the mind, But to enjoy this influs 
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ence, it must be necessarily combined with a 
certain temperature; for with cold, it encreases- 
too muchthe power and activity of thesolid, often: 
to that degree as to predispose to inflammatory 
diseases; and with heat it debilitates andenervates 
in the other extreme. 

A moist air has quite the opposite effect. Lan- 
puor, inactivityand depression are itsconstant at« 
tendants; somuch so, as to have been proverbialat 

all times,andtohave givenoccasion to thecelebrat« 
ed Greek adage for dullness, viz. ‘‘ The being born 
in Beotian air.” By retarding the circulation of 
the fluids, and of course producing a slowness im 
_the exercise of the functions, it lays the founda# 
tion of obstructions, and all these evils that arise 
from an interrupted discharge by the skin; and 
its effects are encreased according as it is com+ 
bined with different degrees of temperature.. 
_ Hence in cold weather moisture is reckoned 
unwholesome, by particularly affecting the state’ 
of the chest and belly, and thus disorders of the 
breast and bowels areits frequent consequence.: 
But in a high temperature, the fatal effects of 
moisture are still more conspicuous. It is in this: 
‘State it unfolds the seeds of disease with un- 
bounded violence, and produces the most’ 
dreadful mortality on the human frame, From 
this cause are its ravages so remarkable in our 
West India Islands, in Batavia, aria in many of | 
‘our finest colonial possessions, which render thenz 
‘the grave of European enterprize and industry.- 
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5, ITS SUDDEN VARIATION» 


‘By variations we mean properly sudden transis 
tions to extremes of temperature, which never 
fail to prove highly. injurious to the human 
frame. They are particularly felt by the weakly 
and diseased, who from their very feelings, — 

“are often able ‘to predict them. Hence the un-~- 

“wholesomeness of warm climates at night, when 
the removal of the sun produces an extreme degree 
of coldness. that is often insupportable. Hence 
the fatality which, even in our climate, is known — 
to attend the passing suddenly from the excessive 
temperature of a heated room, to the cold chilly” 
blast of a wintery atmosphere. ‘The human 

~“gonstitution is formed for progressive changes, — 
not for extremes: to this mature ever pays” 
attention, and it is our business to follow her 

I steps in our conduct respecting the regulation of 

4 health. 

* In this part’ of the subject may be properly - 
introduced the effects of winds or strong Commo" 
tions of the atmosphere : these are cine 

jnfluenced by the local circumstances Nab 

affect their qualities, and consequently Sais 

‘them salutary or pernicious to the human frame. 

Thus wings passing overa continent are generally 
of a dry/ and healthy ‘nature. Winds again 
‘coming from the ocean, or blowing over high 


mountains, become loaded with moisture and 
cold 
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cold. The south wind is generally of a 
mild and relaxing nature, while the nerth 
wind is dry and bracing, and carries off these 
impurities with which the atmosphere is occa= 
sionally loaded, In the same way the wind in 
the early part of the day, cr morning, is drier or 
more healthy than in the evening, when it 
becomes loaded with the moisture and exhalations: 


which evening brings on, 


6. ITS PECULIAR IMPREGNATIONS. 


The atmosphere is also rendered at times 


“unhealthy by peculiar impregnations of an aro- 


matic or narcotic naturé¢, but these are very 
limited in their effect. Thus the strong scent of 
odours and perfumes vitiate the air, and are per- 
nicious to health, affecting the nervous system 
in a peculiar manner. Plants and trees of a poi- 
sonous nature issue exhalations, in some climates, 
so powerful as to extinguish all animal life that 
comes within the sphere of their atmosphere. In 
this climate the air of a flower garden in autumn, 
is often extremely tainted, and is apt to prove 
injurious to those of a delicate aad irritable 


habit. But these are rather local than general 
effects of the atmosphere, and but linnted in their 


“extent. 
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PARTICULAR INFLUENCE OF WEATHER AND 
SITUATIONS 


From this slight view of the composition and 
general effects of the atmosphere on the human 
frame, the particular influence of the weather in 
the same climate, and in certain situations of it, 


onthe state of health of individuals, will be aps 
parent. " 


Thus if we attend to the different seasons, 
spring; asit unfolds the greatest quantity of oxi- 
gen or vital air, cannot fail to be the most 
heal thy, for then is thrown cut the greatest quan- 
tity of that principle on which we “have senee ae 
existence of life depends. The beginning of 
summer 18 equally salutary on the same account,. 
till its continuance, or the excess of heat producé 
an enervated state, and felaxation of the nera 
yous powers, the constant effect of too high a 


_ temperature, Of all the seasons autumn may be 
considered as the parent of corruption and dis« 

éase.. Then dre unfolded all the noxious prine 

. ciples which alter the composition of the atmos« — 


phere from its natural benign state, and give am 


excess or over- “proportion to its noxious” partss FI 
‘This effect of autumn is also heightened by its. 


deoree of temperature: The powers of putrefac= 
ton, then active, are checked by the occurrence 


of cold, but display an extensive destruction when 


aided by a: more than common mildness of wea= _ 
thers 
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ther at that period; Hence a cold autumn is the 
most healthy; 

Correspondent also to these consequences of the 
Season, are the usual appearances of disease. Sums 
mer displays always those of a putrid and bilious 
‘tendency, wiiiter those of a more purely inflam 
matory nature, and spring and autumn those of 
a mixtand often irregtlar kind. 

The enjoymetit of health at all times of the 
season is Chiefly to be looked for, when the sea 
son corresponds in its proper temperature, to 
what it should siaturally be. When it is neither 
too cold nor too warin, but proceeds in an equal 
and uniform progression to introduce its necessary 
changes: 

But allowing the general influence of the seas 
‘son to take its course, something still remains 
“with ourselves to guard against certairi local in< 
“conveniences from it, where situation is con- 
cerned. In every climate certain situations aré 
experienced more healthy than others, and where 
“a choice is left us, a dry elevated one is preferable 
_ to any other, sheltered from the north and east, 
“and having its aspect to the south. In the con- 
‘struction be the house, even in such a situation, 
certain attentions are also necessary. A large 
proportion of our time is devoted to sleep, and 
for this reason our chambers should not only be 
“spacious and lofty, but they should admit a free 
current 
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current of air to pass through them, by the cons 
struction of their casements. 
All appearances of damp’ should be carefully 
‘counteracted by the use of -fires and ventilation, 
It is on these means, in a great measure, the by 
wholesomeness of our habitations, however situ= 
ated, will depend. Hence all houses should have ~ 
the atmosphere freely admitted into them, and all 
change of air, or a current, through each aparts 
ment, should take place as often as circumstances — 
will permit. Particular rules in such cases are 4 
unnecessary : the great fact being now established, — 
that the air we once breath is rendered unfit for 
further respiration, or theusesoflife, and that stag= 
nant airis also of a noxious quality. These truths” 
will sufficiently direct every one what is best to 
be done, to render the air surrounding them as — 
pure aspossible. If to this we add, that the clis 
mate in which we live possesses in winter a tem-= _ 
perature from 32or 40 to 50 or 55, of Fahrenheit, — 
and in summer from 65 to 70 ;---these will be the © 
regulations for the standard temperature of our 
apartments at the different periods of. the sea=_ 
“son. The medium of 60 will at all times be 
found the most healthy degree for mankind te” 
live and breathe in. Ly 
The whole rules, then, on this important subs” 
ject, which has been so largely treated by popular 
writers, may be all comprized in a very few 
words ; | 
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ist, That the atmosphere of the country in ge- 
neral, from its superior proportion of oxygen or 
vital ae is preferable to that of the city, as con- 
firmed by their comparative mortality. 

Qdly, That of country situations, a dry elevated 
one, with a southern exposure, isthe best choice 
for a residence. 

Sdly, That in town the same choice is to be 
observed as far as possible, or a preference given 
to an elevated situation. 

4thly, Phat this situation is to be rendered as 
healthy and dry as possible, by ventilation and 
fires, 

d5thly, That the temperature of such a situation 
should be preserved at all times nearly on an 
equality with that of the atmosphere, and never 
carried to an extreme degree. 

6. That all causes vitiating the atmosphere, 
and encreasing its proportion of azote by heat, 
smells or effluvia, stagnation, damps, should 
be carefully counteracted, as pernicious to the 
health of the system. 


DIVI« 


DIVISION LIT. 
OF ALIMENT, OR DIET. 


H AVING considered our subject so far as applied — 
to the treatment of the skin and lungs, or the ex< [ 
ternal parts of the body; we come now to enter — 
upon what is the proper business of diet, or the t 
examination of these substances which, passing i 
into the stomach, or internal system, under the 
appellation of aliment, serve properly for the — 
nourishment and support of the whole. : 

These ‘substances are distinguished by the 
terms of food and drink. The former chiefly © 
contributes to the nourishment of the body; the 
fatter is often necessary ‘in the preparation of 
this nourishment, either by its dilution, or by its 
Stimulus, in order to give vigour to the organs in 4 
their operations. 


OF FOOD IN GENERAL. 


By food, then, we understand the solid part of © 
otir aliment; and, though this has varied at difs 3 
ferent periods of society, the extent of it must 7 
always be confined to substances either ofa veges 
table or animal nature. In the early history of © 
mankind, their food consisted entirely of the — 

formery 
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former, without much choice or variety. Acorns 
and berries are the first aliment of which we have 
any account, and these were joined with such 
fruits as chance spontaneously threw in the way. 
This insufficient diet soon gave place to the use 
of wild animals, taken by hunting; and, as these 
decreased in number, necessity then introduced 
the various arts of increasing their quantity of 
nourishment; The first of these would natue 
rally be cultivating the ground, and rearing the 
. farinacious seeds or corn. This would soon be 
accompanied by the domestication of animals, 
and the joint use of vegetable and animal food. 
But society must have been far advanced beforé 
fish came to be used as an article of diet, both. 
as being taken from an element to which men 
were long unaccustomed, and also from their 
being of an appearance less similar to animal — 

* matter: 
All food, then, is either of an animal or veges 
table origin; the former is, no doubt, more al« 
Vied to our nature, and most easily assimulated 
to its nourishment. The latter, though more 
“difficultly digested, forms the foundation of the 
former, as vegetables are the nourishment of 
animals, and all food is therefore properly de 
rived from this source. In-many respects, how- 
ever, vegetable and animal food differ; and this 
difference it is proper to remark; according to 
the various effects it displays on different parts of 
the system. In the choice of vegetable food, 
a much 
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a much nicer selection is made by man than any 
other animal; and his choice is chiefly confined — 
to those-of a mild, bland nature, and of an agrees | 
able taste. Where any other substances ‘are | 


i 


selected, it is entirely for the purposes of condis — 
ment or medicine. The first difference to be. 
observed betwixt animal and vegetable food, is 
on its effects on thé stomach and bowels.. In 
the stomach, vegetable food displays always a_ 
tendency to acescency; while atiimal food, | 
on the contrary, tends towards putrefaction. | 

Tence the former is apt to produce symptoms of _ 
uneasiness, while the latter is almost never felt, — 
In the same way ease and facility of solution — 
belongs to végetable food; while, from greater 
firmnes¢ of texture, and viscidity, animal food — 
is apt to oppress. Nor does the latter, from its 
oily nature, mix always easily in thé stomach | 
with other matters; while vegetables unite reas 
 dily, but frsctently continue long on the stoa 
mach for want of stimulus, Similar effects are P 
produced in the bowels, by these different ‘kinds | 
of food, as well as inthe stomach, The accsa | 
cency of vegetable food is at all times apt to ins | 
duce looseness, while the same effect is never | 
known to arise from animal food, except ina 2 
very advanced ‘state of puicefacline. On the | 
contrary, the body is generally keptby it ina 
‘regular state ; while vegetables, from the lesser 
portion of them going into chyle, produce «a 
larger proportion fecbleut matter, and lie longer 
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in the intestines, from their inactive nature be- 
fore being expelled. 
The nourishment conveyed by both kinds of 
food is much the samé, but the animal product 
is in greater quantity, and more easily cons 
cocted, while the vegetable retains its more 
watery nature with a portion of unassimulating 
saline matter, which though introduced is again 
expelled by some of the excretions, The ania 
mal blood then is richer more elaborated, and 
stimulating, and excites a stronger action of 
the system than the vegetable. Both products, 
however, equally take on. an alkalescent nature 
in the circulation for the acescency of the ves 
getable, is confined entirely to its action on the 
stomach and bowels. Thus from animal food 
a greater supply of nourishment is received for 
the wants of the system, depending on its greater 
“quantity of oil, and its longer retention in the 
body, than vegetable food. Agreeable to these 
‘different effects of animal and vegetable food 
it is farther to be observed, that the latter is 
“more quickly to be perspired than the former, 
Hence the tendency to obesity which arises from 
‘animal food, while part of the vegetable alis 
‘ment is very quickly carried off by urine. 
The combination of a vegetable, and animal 
dict, is certainly best suited to preserve a pros 
“per state of health and-strength. There are 
few who subsist entirely upon vegetables, and 
‘of these few, the constitutions are generally 
| feeble 
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feeble, sickly, and weak, and they are the cone 
stant victims to complaints of the stomach and 
bowels. Where this method of life is at all 
practised, it is confined to hot climates, where 
vegetable diet may no doubt be pushed to greater 
excess without injury, Some nations also have 
gone to the other extreme, and live entirely on 
animal food, and in a very cold atmosphere; 
this may be indulged beyond what would other= 
wisé be safe for the health of the body, so that 
a mixture of vegetable and animal nourish< 
ment, seems more fitted for the health of man, 
But the proportion in which ‘these ought next 
to be used, is a point equally necessary to be 
enquired into. ‘The bénefits that attend ani« 
mal food are clearly the giving a superior strength 
and vigour; but, in proportion as it carries this. 
to excess, it exposes the body to dangerous con= 
sequences, and to the production of various 
diseases. Hence those who exceed in the ani- 
mal, or what we term the athletic diet, are soon. 
worn out, and fall the victims of this over pro= 
portion. of strength such living bestows. 7 
_. The advantages again of venetuaie. food, are: 
mostly all of the passive ar and though it 
is difficult of assimulation, yet sae certain cire 
cumstances, a tolerable degree of strength and 
vigour may be acquired from it. It is more fa~ 
vourable for the appetite than animal food, and 
little injury can arise from too much repletion 
with: 
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with it. It has many advantages over animal 
food, as it introduces no improper acrimony ‘into 
the system, and counteracts the baneful: effects 
of animal diet.>~It is to this preference of -vege- 
table food, the French owe their freedom from 
disease in a greater degree than the English, 
and the best rule to secure health, perhaps, is, 
to confine infancy and youth, mostly to a ve- 
getable diet; manhood, and the decay of life 
to animal food; while near the end of life, the 
vegetable system should again be returned to., 
But, whatever kind of diet we adopt, a variety ia 
the form of our food, as well as the nature of it, 
should be attended to; thus the constant use of 
solid nourishment, however wholesome. and 
nutritious, by giving the stomach more to do 
than is necessary, must be attended with hurt- 
ful consequences, In the same way a perseve-. 
rance in liquid aliment, however, fit, by its 
qualities for conveying chyle into the system, 
could not fail to prove an improper diet, by de-. 
pliving the stomach of that necessary stimulus 
from its form, which solid food conveys, A mix-> 
ture Eerefote, of solid and fluid nourishment. 
is absolutely necessary, whatever, the nature of 
that nourishment may be, and this proportion 
aust be regulated: by the different situations of 
lifferent eines, A man who is subjected’ 
Ebanich bodily exertion requires certainly, the 
Proportion of solid food to exceed, and likewise 
to ae taken, in the most permanent and nutritive 
: state, 
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state. A man again accustomed to little bodily — 


labour, and subjectedito the ease and inactivity 


of sedentary life, should reverse this plan, and the | 
proportion of liquid should be greatly encreased. : 
In the use of the different kinds of food, the same» 
regulations are proper. Where along with a se-" 
dentary life the stomach rejects much vegetable: 
food, and a tendency to acidity renders its use- 
improper, the bad consequences of an excess of 
animal diet must be corrected by giving it in the’ 
most soluble and dilute form. ‘Thus the use of 
soups and broths become highly proper, as giving” 
the sufficient stimulus of animal food to the sto- 
mach, and at the same time presenting it in at 
form by which a considerable part quickly passes: 
off, and the excess of nourishment which constant 
animal food would produce is greatly counter- 
acted. Itis to this cause that we may attribute 
the little injury which animal food is known. to 
produce in Scotland, and also in France, where 
soups are much used. 7 ! 
With respect to the quantity of food to be ace 
tually taken, this must be regulated much by-the 
appetite and the supply ranieeene The appetite 
is the great indication of health, and where the 
stomach is ina healthy state, it relishes almost 
every kind of nourishment that is presented. 
This being the case, we are entirely to be regu- 
lated, in the quantity taken inbyit. Satiety is the 
natural consequence of repletion, and before this 
takes place, the stomach itself gives the alarm. © 
Among 
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Among popular writers it has been a common 
\xiom that asinall quantity of food is easiest di- 
rested, and that-we should rise from table with 
in appetite. This idea proceeds entirely from 
he opinion that digestion is effected by the mus- 
salar power of the stomach. But it is a truth suf- 
iviently established that this is not the case. It 
lepends entirely on the fluid of the stomach or 
astric secretion, and is performed by the appli- 
ation of this fluid equally well out of the body 
S within the organ. Indeed we may suppose 
hat a panetdessble quantity of food, when tak en, 
bis producing. a greater stimulus or irritation of 
ae stomach, will encrease, of course, the secre- 
on of the gastric fluid, and thus accelerate the 
rocess of digestion. At the same time it must 
e observed that there is in infancy a proper 
bundation for this restriction. The gastric fluid 
i children is both more active, and also the sto- 
tach yields readily to Histenthiiy the appetite, 
nerefore, will continue longer before the sense 
Fsatiety takes place ; but even here; as the diet 
mostly of a dilute kind, and soon passes off, 
am convinced more has been attributed to the 
Tects of repletion, as the cause of disease in 
ildren, than what it deserves. 

The proper rule, in all cases, is that the body 
jould be sufficiently nourished, whatever the 
ature or the quantity of the nourishment em-_ 
joyed be, and this is best determined by the - 
\parent State of the body, and what is again 
Poul “Tost 
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Yost by it, or the quantity of its different dise 
charges. The body also, we may observe, 1s at 
all times under the influence of habit, and where 
- $t is accustomed to be circumscribed, it 1s amaze 

ing often to find what small quantities of nous 
rishment will suffice, andeven health be preserved. me 
Of this we have a number of most remarkable in-_ 
stances brought forward by medical writers. Nor 
is this ra solely to man: the animals shew | 
that their bodies can accommodate themselves to. 
similar circumstances. ‘This being the case, the 
constitution of man is limited in this respect less, 
even in civilized life, than what has been alleged, 
The chief point is only in health to guard against. 
extremes ; for a uniform mode of life, even shoul 
errors -are conspicuous, is always less dangerous. 
than sudden excesses, either of one kind or an 


. i 


other. a 
'The manner of taking food also requires atten= 
sion. .In all solid nourishment-a proper mane 
ducation’ should take place: this is.a prepara 
tory and necessary step to the action of the-fluid. 
in the stomach, but this manducation also should 
not be carried, as some have advised, too far, 
Something should be left for the stomach to do, 
and this organ will be found improved by exers, 
_cise and by encreasing its active powers, as well as 
any other part of the body. Hence substances of, 
a somewhat difficult digestion may be’ at: times 
properly presented to it, - 4 


In his choice of food man is not siceumssenl 
i= 
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Bie the other animals. Its respective salubrity 
or perniciousness he can in general only judge 
of by its taste. Hence, that his taste may be as 
little deceived as possible, most nourishing sube 
stances, we observe, are of a bland, mild nature, 
and contain nothing offensive to this organ. 
Hence too there is a certain pleasure conjoined 
with the gratification of appetite, which is meant . 
both as an incentive to our taking nourishment, 
and also to direct us Somewhat in the selection 
of it, 

_ From the constitution, however, of man, ex« 
perience shews that any nourishment, however 
unfit, may be assimilated by habit, and that 
wholesome and unwholesome are cities merely 
relative terms, regulated by the existing circum- 
stances in which individuals are placed. 

‘The desire for solid food is much seldomer 
farried to excess than that for fluids. Both, 
where they occur, are not the effect of a havin 
appetite, but rather of that artificial one which is 
created by the use of stimulants encreasing the 
relish of food to the palate, or its stimulant effect 
onthe stomach. This excess becomes encreased 
by indulgence, and a habit of course, comes to 
‘prevail which distends the stomach, relaxes its 
tone, and destroys its elasticity ; in consequence 
‘of which disorders of this organ arise, and a ge- 
neral fulness and corpulency in the whole sete 
takes place. 

‘The manner of ‘taking food, as well as the 
| sega quantity 
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quantity and quality requires some attention .--= a 
All extremes in taking food, should be carefully 
avoided ; it should pass into the stomach inaslow — 
and regular manner, blended by the process of - 
mastication, with a sufficient quantity of saliva 
to promote its dissolution in the stomach. If 
hurried over without attention to this, the drth- i 
culty of solution is-encreased, and the stomach — 
is suddenly distended, and satiety produced be= 
fore it is filled: ‘The meal, therefore, becomes — 
both deficient in quantity, and the food from _ 
the digestive organs having more to do, remains 
ionger on the stomach than is either necessary or 
proper. i 
The state of the stomach, like the rest of the 
body, is much influenced by the alteration of the 
seasons :---In summer the body becomes in genes 
ral relaxed and exhausted, and the stomach is un- : 
able to receive or digest its proper quantity of 
solid nourishment. In winter again, that tone. 
which is communicated to every part, is. conspi= 
cuous also inthe stomach. The appetite is keen, 
The organ receives and digests the most dense 
and solid nourishment, without being sensible of 
any inconvenience from it. To this general rule) 
however, there are some exceptions : in some ha~« 
bits where the bile is sparingly secreted, its en- 
creased quantity in summer augments the appe= 
tite, and occasions the functions of the stomach 
to be more actively performed. ‘The degree of 
exercise also taken at, different periods of the seas 
SOI 
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gon will have much influence on the state of the 
organ, and those who, in consequence of a seden= 
tary life, are precluded from exertion in winter, 
will feel their appetite fail from that cause, 

But while excess, in the taking of food, occas 
sionally occurs, the other extreme is too fre- 
quently met Sitti; and where it takes place as a. 

“matter of choice, its bad consequences require to 
be equally tointad out. Penury of nourishment 
weakens the body, and accelerates the consump- 
tion of life. The fluids acquire an acrimony, the 
‘saline parts of them act upon the rest, and hasten 
the process of putrefaction, to which they are’na=- 
turally prone. Hence, after abstinence, the 
breath acquires a fetor, the excretions are sparing 
and. smell strong, and the body shews a tendency 
to fever of a putrid nature. 

Abstinence also, in civilized life, produces a 
*weakness of stomach itself, ite is attended 
with a disgust and aversion at food. As this 
weakness hands all the symptoms of premature 
‘old age are produced, even where it isina de- 
‘gree not sufficient to produce disease; so’ that 
‘the extreme of temperance proves equally hurtful 
as the excess of gluttony, 

_ With respect to the quality of aliments, whe- 
ther ofan animal or vegetable nature, the proper 
tule i 1s. certainly to chuse those that are most ea- 
sily assimilated to the animal fibre. All sub- 
Stances, therefore, of an indigestible nature 
should in common be avoided, and the appetite 
bes Eg be 
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be confined to those that contain much of ak 
gelatinous quality, and do not abound in the, i 
hard, watery, and saline part, which does not 
bear an easy or plentiful conversion into chyle. 
Atthe sametime this requires restriction,andmay © 
be also carried too far. It is proper, that a due ~ 
mixture of the dense and readily soluble aliment ~ 
take place, in order that a sufficient permanence — 
of stimulus may be conveyed to the stomach 
as well as a supply of nourishment to the system. — 


s 


‘Hence the rule to eat but of one dish at.a time, 


however it may suit the invalid, is by no means 
suited to a healthy and vigorous stomach; and 
with respect to simplicity of dishes, their pre- 
ference depends entirely on the quantity and the © 


- quality of the nourishment they convey; as the 


} 


stomach is fitted to act upon every mixture, pro- 
vided its solution is such as to allow it to be 
acted upon. The best rule, therefore, for the — 
quality of food is the effect it has upon the sto-_ 
mach: and that kind of food should be always 
allowed which seems to agree best with the in 
dividual, and is easily digested by his stomach, — 
in which a great peculiarity often prevails. It” 
is the usual practice to begin meals with the | 


_ most soluble viands, as soup er broth, and to | 


take the more solid food for the after part. This 
practice is founded on ajust discrimination. By 
the liquid nourishment the immediate wants of — 
the system are satisfied, and the digestion of the 
solid nourishment goes slowly on, and its sti- 
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‘mulus on the stomach keeps up the tone of the 
system for a sufficient time, till the neces- 
‘sity for another meal ensue. ‘The use, there- 
fore, of soups and broths are highly proper ; 
and, where the stomach is weak and irritable, 
by a proper use of condiment they should be 
prevented from tending to acescency, and no 
vegetables at the same time introduced into 
them that can favour this morbid change. With 
attention to these circumstances, they will in every 
case be found useful, 


REGULATIONS OF MEALS. 


. The regulation and number of meals differs 
much indifferent countries. Hunger, no doubt, — 
‘in all cases, should form the obvious inducement 
to food; but civilized life has in modern times 
yielded. more to custom and convenience than to 
the regular intimations of appetite ; and appetite 
‘again, with a courteous acquiescence, becomes 
‘soon habituated to the rules, which custom in 
this respect, lays down. ‘ 

The antient Greeks and Romans are said to’ 
have had four meals a day.---Besides breakfast, 
the Romans had aslight meal at mid-day, cor- 
responding with our /unch; and about three or 
four in the afternon, supper, the principal meal, 
“was served up. They had a slight repast in the 
“evening, though it was not general,, something 
Tike a sandwich in modern times,. 
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But our British ancestors made the business _ 
of eating a still more formidable task, and their : 
meals extended to five a day---not of a flimsy or — 
slight nature, but consisting all of the most 
solid and nutritious aliment. Their breakfast — 
was commonly finished at an early hour, and | 4 
dinner accordingly came on about eleven or 
twelve o’clock. What they termed a manchette, 
or refreshment, was consumed in the afternoon ; — 
supper. next came on; and the day was finished ; 
with another refreshment or manchette after 1t;_ 
and the earlier the different hours of these meals. ‘ 
took place, marked the greater rank of the persone 
In modern times, we seem to have followed the — 
rit of the Romans. The only difference © 

, that with us dinner is considered as the 
sie plentiful meal, while supper is preferred, 
by the French and Italians, correspondent to the | 
Roman practice. ‘The most plentiful meal, how- | 
ever, should:certainly be made in the fish of 
‘our time, or at an equal distance between day 
‘and night: we can more easily digest a heavy 
_ meal in the course of the day, than immediately” 
before going to. rest. 


Interval between Meals. 


The intervals between meals should never be 
protracted beyond three or four hours, for in this | 
‘time we find the process of digestion generally : 
‘completed.. Thus in the morning the body feels 
weak and enfeebled from the long period of fast=— | 
ing during the night; a supply of nourishment, 


- 


__ therefore, 
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therefore, should be thrown in, by breakfast, as 
soon aS we get up; and the solidity of this 
meal should be regulated by the time of dining; 
for if dinner is protracted to a late hour, as the 
etiquette of fashion demands, it should be made 
a more nutritious meal than it generally is. The 
“Gnterval between breakfast and dinner is the pro« 
‘per period for exercise; and the enjoyment of it 
ina moderate degree will strengthen and invigo- 
rate all the powers of life. It particularly pro- 
motes the appetite and increases the circulation; 
but where too violent, and the body becomes ex= 
hausted by fatigue, the stomach feels its effects: 
in the same degree with the rest of the system. 
Wherever much exercise is used, it should be 
Ainished some time before sitting down to a meal, 
for this should be enjoyed in a serene and dis- 
‘engaged manner, as far as circumstances will 
‘allow. 


Conduct subsequent to Meals. 


_ The conduct to. be observed subsequent to a 
“meal, and particularly to dinner, has much engag- 
ed the attention of writers, and a variety of con- 
_ tradictory rules have been given on the subject. 

In order to judge properly of this point, we have 
_only to consider the circumstances which succeed 
-afull meal in the human subject, joined with 
_ the example of other animals. In all animals 
‘zest seems the natural state which succeeds 
eating; and every animal either lies down or 
stands still, for some time, to enjoy it. Reple- 
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tion and fever are the two circumstances whick 


succeed a full meal inman. ‘This fever is pers — 


ceived by a certain sense of coldness, varying in 
degree with different persons as soon as digestion 


commences. ‘The pulse also experiences some — 


little alteration, and in particular habits an ine 
creased irritability takes place, so that the ners 
vous and hypocondriac are often at this period 


seized with symptoms of oppression and a ten- 


dency to faint. By this increased action of the 


heart, a natural torpor of the animal functions 


comes on, producing sometimes even a tendency 
tosleep. .'This state is greater from animal. than 


vegetable food; and. its duration is regulated by | 


the quantity taken in, and the degree of repletion, 
and-by its solubility or resistance to the action 
of the stomach. This fever of digestion affords 
a principal cue to regimen. Where none takes. 
place, or but in a slight degree, the use of other 
stimulants may be indulged in, to excite what 
appears a necessary step to digestion. Where 


too strong, or a morbid stimulus present, this | 
fever is then to be counteracted. From this | 


view, every circumstance forbids the use of ex- 


ercise for some time after a full meal. With 
active people, and those of strong habits, the — 
intermission of an hour may be sufficient; but- | 
in the weak and delicate no strong exertions — 
should be employed for a much longer period. — 


Not satisfied with merely resting after dinner, 


it has been a question with many how far sleep — 
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is not even a proper practice. This prevails 
much with many of the natives of the warmer 
climates. So attentive were the ancient Greeks 
and Romans to rest, in this particular, that they 
ever used a reclining posture in the time of their 
meals; and they prepared also for their meals 
by changing their clothes, and putting on a par- 
ticular dress. With respect to the propriety of 
‘carrying it so far as sleeping, it would be intro- 
ducing a practice which is only admissible un- 
der certain circumstances.. “Where a person has: 
passed the meridian of life, a short sleep will 
lallow the digestion to proceed uninterrupted, 
and the neurishment to give its full supply to- 
‘every part before being again dissipated by the 
faction of the body. On this account, in the 
‘warmer climates it is always advisable; but in 
this country, in young’people, and those of a: 
‘sedentary habit, it may certainly be dispensed! 
iwith, Weakly persons, however, and those: 
iwho are in the class of invalids, will receive 
particular benefit from it. Where indulged in, it 
“has also been questioned, whether it cHowld be: 
enjoyed in a reclined or a horizontal position, 

In the horizontal posture, it is alledged that,, 

‘from the pressure of the stomach on the intes-~ 
1 ‘tines, the blood may be impelled to the head, 
and Peenaeinted there: but if a proper aeas: 
| tion is paid to remove. any pressure from the 
| region of the stomach, this effect will never 
take place; and the horizontal posture is cer- 
BE tainly 
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tainly in every. respect preferable. As the sense 
of distension from food seldom exceeds an houry_ 
the sleep should not go beyond that time.,. oe 


ANIMAL FOODs 


After these introductory remarks on food im 
general, we shall now consider the first species 
efit, or animal food, more particularly, 
Animals ofall kindsare eat by the inhabitants of 
different countries, not excepting even. vermin 
apparently of the most disagreeable nature. This 
general desire for animal food can only proceed 
from an instinct of nature for it; and in a cold 
climate the restrictions to its use should by no 
means take place in the degree that some authors! 
hayverecommended. The general effects of animal 
- food we have already touched upon. In this. couns 
try it has been considered as giving origin. to sea 
veral of the diseases which are peculiarly frequent 
in their appearance, particularly scrophula, or 
as it is termed, scurvy, and consumption, Late 
experience, however, has shown that, these ideas 
are entirely hypothetical; that such diseases are 
most frequent among the poorer classes, whose 
quantity of animal food is restricted by their 
‘situation; and that they are also equally fre= 
quent in country as. in town, though a Bele 
proportion of vegetable food is employed in the 
country. These diseases occur also at a period 
of life when animal food is not the principal part 
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of the diet; and physicians of late, justly found- 
ing their opinions on these facts, and on the im- 
poverished state of habit which marks these dis- 
eases, have recommended animal food as a prin- 
@ipal means of cure. With respect to real 
Scurvy, such as it appears at sea: it is a disease 
little known at present; it is found entirely to 
arise from a want of vegetable acid, and also. 
from an impoverished state of the fluids. 
Hence, though it took place formerly, when 
much salted ie provision was used in diet, 
it has never almost shewn itself where the same 
food is used in a fresh state. And where it ap- 
pears on land at present, so far from being the 
production of animal food, we find it alone in 
those abodes of wretchedness. where tea and its. 
concomitant vegetable diet, bread, forms the only 
means of nourishment. ‘These diseases, there- 
fore, are to be ascribed to the varying state of our 
atmosphere, and other irregularities in our own. 
conduct giving: influence to this cause. At.the 
game time, a too frequent and excessive: use of 
‘animal diet cannot fail to dispose the fluids to. 
putrefaction ; but these effects in. modern life are 
much counteracted bythe different ways in which. 
imal food is prepared, and the various matters, 
Mth which it is blended... Even the ferocity of 
pes displayed by the Tartars and other nations 
iving entirely on this food, as well as the known 
fcreeness of carnivorous animals in general, does 


ify apply to the use of it in modern life. In 
ae EO. certain. 
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certain circumstances, however, it will be properto. — 


limit the quantity of this food. ‘Thus the sedentary 


and nervous should by no means indulge in the 


same proportion of it as the active and laborious ; 


and nursesand children shouldbe restricted ina si- 
milar manner, To give rules, however, for. the 


exact proportion that ought to be employed, is 


impossible; as this must be regulated both by — 
the yarious circumstances of the individual, and — 
the manner also in which it is prepared. To — 
allow but one part of meat to three of vegetables, : 
is a maxim that will be little followed, and is at © 
the same time insufficient for preserving a proper — 


vigour of habit in this climate, 


- Animal food, as well as vegetable, differs much — 
in its particular nature and qualities. This dif- 


ference lies,in general in two circumstances; in 
its degree of ‘Solubility, and its alkalescency. 


With regard to its Solubility, it depends on, — Fl 


Ist. The degree of preparation at receives before j : 


going into the stomach. ‘This consists in its prow 
per mastication, or being comminuted to a suffi<" 4 


cient degree, by the action of the j jaws. In the 


hard aud tough parts of animals this is patious i 


larly necessary; and indeed many stomachs, 


which the gastric fluid is rather inactive, are un-_ | 


able to digest at all without this preparation is.’ 
progeny put in a practice ; and the ha 1s often 
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best argument that can be used in favour of arti- 
ficial teeth where the natural ones decay. 

2. The age of the animal. Thus it is evi- 
dent that the tender and succulent fibre of young 
animals will be more readily soluble than the 
flesh of old animals. Lean meat, also, from the 


fibres being more dense, is not so soluble as that 


of fat animals, in whom there is a greater interpo- 
sition of cellular matter, and a greater quantity 


i of fluids present. 


3. The time the meat is kept. On _ the 
extinction of life a density of fibre takes place. 
New killed meat, therefore, is hard, tough, and 
not easily broken down; but this state comes to 
be removed so soon as the process of putrefaction 
begins, which loosens the connexion of every 


part. No.animal food, therefore, should be used 


in this country till it be kept some days; and in 
wild animals this rule is often carried too far, so 
as to render them almost unwholesome for use. 
In the warmer climates, where excess of heat 


genders the process of putrefaction too sudden, 
the meat is used in its best state before life is. 
almost extinguished, while yet warm; and be- 


fore the density of fibre has yet taken place. It 


_ is on this principle, perhaps, the practice related 
_ by Mr. Bruce, with regard to the Abyssinians, 


proceeds---that their meat is eat from the animal 


while yet living, and consequently full of ten- 


23 


derness and juice. The exact time during which 
. meat, 
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meat should be kept must be regulated by the 
Situation of the climate and season, 

Ath. On. the manner in which it is. dressed. 
Roasted meat is always the most soluble ; and the 
less it is done, its solubility and nutritious qua- 
lity is greater. ‘The process of boiling renders 
the fibres more dense and indigestible ; but at 
the same time, by imparting the nutritious por- 
tion of the meat to the fluid, it gives a quick 


supply of nourishment to the system, though 


not in the most permanent state. 

Sth. On the degree of viscidity in the animal 
juice. Hence the alice viscid parts of animals 
do not admit a very extensive use; as they are 
more difficult of digestionthan seers thatare more 
watery, and they remain longer on the stomach. 
In the use, therefore, of purely gelatinous sub- 
stances, as giving rather an excess of nourish- 


ment, we must be more sparing than. in the 


other parts of animal food. 
6th. On the quantity of oil. Though the 


solubility of animal food is increased by. its fat- 


ness; yet, when this oil separates from the 
other parts in the dressing of it, it is apt to be- 
come rancescent and difficult of mixture in the 


stomach. Hence frying and baking are two 


forms of preparing meat which make it sit heavy. 


The Alkalescency of animal food, the second 


difference taken notice of, is found to depend, 
Ist. On its manuer of feeding. Thus from the 
very. high alkalescency of carnivorous animals 


which 


i 
3 


io 
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which feed on each other, their flesh is com- 
: monly avoided as food; and even where any of 
these are used, as some species of birds, a diet 
of them cannot be. continued for any length. of 
times 

ad. On the difference of its age; for all old 
animals are found more alkalescent than young, 
from: the natural progress of age towards putres 
faction. | 

3d. On the domestication of the animal. Thus 
tame animals are less alkalescent than the wild 
ones, from the greater variety of the food of the 
latter, from their greater proportion of exercise, 
and also from the particular manner in which 
wild animals are killed; the blood, a highly als 
kalescent part, being generally retained. 

These, then, form the chief differencesinanimal 
food; and from this view it appears, that the nu- 
- tritious part of animals consists in their jelly and 
mucilage, and that all animals, according to 
the proportion of these their flesh affords, are 
more or less’ nourishing. The method, there- 
fore, by which this gelatinous part is most easily 
separated, and in greatest quantity, is the pre- 
ferable mode of preparing them. This method 
is certainly roasting, by which the strength of 
the meat and juices are retained, and none of 
its balsamic particles allowed to evaporate. By 
boiling, © the gelatinous substance is extracted 
and dissolved in the fluid, while the meat itself 
loses almost the whole of its nutritive qualities. 

Where 


% 
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Where, again, the gelatinous part is separated: 
by itself and formed into a substantial jelly, — 
though it contains the chief part of the nourish= 
ment, yet it is difficult to be digested. Roast- 
ing is, therefore, preferable ; and perhaps stew- 
ing comes next it, by which the different parts. 
are, aS it were, concentrated and preserved with= 
out any of the inconveniencies of the other me- 
thods taken notice of. “Ihe other methods of 
preparing animal food consist of baking and 
frying ; the former, though it gives to the meat 
all its nourishing quality, by preventing evapora- 
tion from the part that eovers it, yet this process. 
renders it heavy and indigestible by the stomach; 
and in baking alse a good deal of the oil sepas 
rates from the meat, which falls. to be taken in, 
its pure and indigestible state. Baking should 
be confined to those meats, as venison, and the 
flesh of animals which are naturally dry, and. 
which would suffer by the evaporation .of their 
thinner parts in roasting. Frying is something | 
similar to roasting; but the meat is more de= 
prived of its nutricious quality, and the oily part — 
separating often, acquires from the fire an em=. 
pyreumatic taste. 

In considering animal food, it is properly di= 
visable into four kinds; Quadrupeds, Fowls, «| 
Fish, and some of the © amphibious tribe.. co 
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QUADRUPEDS, 


Quadrupeds afford the greatest proportion of, 
and also the most permanent nourishment. In 
the choice of quadrupeds more than of other 
animals different nations shew a peculiar taste ; 
and certain of them are more generally reared 
for domestic use than others. Carnivorous 
animals are commonly avoided by all nations, 
from their general unpleasant taste and disa- 
greeable smell, 

The chief part of quadrupeds preferred in 
food is the muscular part, as being the most 
nourishing, the best flavoured, and the easiest 
digested. The internal parts are also occas 
sionally employed; but in respect to these we 
may observe, that they form but a tough and 
indigestible nourishment. The lungs are solid, 
and difficult to be reduced to solution. The liver 
is also a compact substance; of a dry, and, as it 
‘were, earthy consistence ; though in some ani- 


‘mals, it must be allowed, it is more soluble and ~ 


juicy than in others. It was a part especially 
preferred in times of Roman luxury; and the. 
‘animals were even fed ina particular manner to. 
dncrease their size. The heart possesses a strong 


nies, though solid and compact, yet differ 
‘somewhat according to the age of the animal. 


Tn 


‘tough muscular fibre, difficultly reduced to so- 
lution, and only fit for a very active digestion, 
‘and that assisted by much exercise, ‘Vhe kid- 
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In young animals they are often tender and welf 
tasted. ‘The tongue is a part which excels all 
other in its deli licacy and flavour; but from being 
generally used. in a dried and salted state, it is 
for the most part indigestible. The intestines, 
being of a tough membranious nature, are not 
easily reduced to a tender consistence; and even 
when they are, they give out but an insipid and” 
insufficient quantity of nourishment. The fat 
and marrow, though requiring strong powers of 
stomach, afford a rich wholesome nourishment, 
and they are well adapted to those who use much. 
exercise. In weak stomachs they are apt to lie 
heavy, turn rancid, and produce complaints of 
the stomach and bowels. Oil and fat we know 
constitutes a considerable part of. our food; and 
is deposited also in considerable quantity in difs 
ferent parts of the body. - However, therefore, 
it may affect the stomach when used in excess, 
introduced into the system at large it is certainly - 
productive of much benefit,. and counteracts 
~ many of those evils. which would arise from the 
too active operation of other agents. .Thus the 
acrimony, of scurvy has been retarded by it. 
Pulmonary consumption is rarely known among” 
those professions where much oil is used; and, 
according toa late opinion contagion is found | 
much weakened by its i ae 

The blood of animals is considered by many 
authors as insoluble, but when we analyse its 
eomposition, it. cannot fail to be highly nutri= 
tious. It is, however of a more highly alka= 
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f 


fescent nature tlian the other parts of the animal. 
Hence by the Jewish Legislature, the principle 
of life was regarded as residing in it. It was 
prohibited ghererdre by the Jewish law, and we 
may observe that a scorbutic constitution, was 
formerly more frequent when blood was much in 
use-in diet. In its recent state it is also said 
to possess an inebriating quality. 

_ With these general introductory observations, 
we shall next examine the principal oles dan 
employed i in diet, 


cow KIND. 


The cow kinds of animals is much weeds in diet, 
and in two different states as taken either from ~ 
the young animal under the name of Veal, or 
the mature animal under the name of Beef. The 
northern parts of Europe produce the best cattle 
‘of this species, and they stand cold much better 
than heat. In Britain they have been particularly 
improved by mixture with those of other countries. 
a Feat, 
i 
_ Affordsa cooling nourishment, of a somewhat 


Taxative tendency, though less perfect than that 


of the animal in its mature state; its flesh in mak« 


‘ 

#3 ; 
7) _ 
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ing a choice of it, should be white, juicy, ten- 
Bes plump, and well tasted. The age of the 
animal should not exceed six weeks, and its 
feeding should be confined entirely to milk, 
Ao this circumstance the Romans were parti-« 
cularly 
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cularly attentive, and calves were reaned by : 
them on this food alone, to the age of six. 
months. At present where they are wanted 
quickly fattened, as in four or five weeks, a few 
raw eggs are daily given them with boiled. milk | 
and bread. The chief property of veal consists. 
in its quantity of gelatinous extract, which rene 
ders it therefore highly useful to those in a 
convalescent state, after fibrile diseases in the’ 
form of veal broth, or jelly, with the addition 
of a little acid. On the same account it is 
also properly recommended to persons of a lax, 
thin, fibre, who are subject to hemorrhage, and 
pectoral complaints, Y hat a 
Particular parts of it, as the iver, the lungs, 
and the tongue, form a delicate, and more easily 
digested food for invalids, than the flesh itself, 
and are of a mild soft nature, 
Lo preserve the fat of veal light on the stomach 
it should never be boiled, as by softening too 
much, it separates the jelly from the other parts. 
By roasting, the several parts are more uniformly — 
_ preserved together, and the process of digestion | 
_ therefore more easily goes on. To people in- 
-health, veal either roasted or baked is the most | 
proper form of preparing it, and the part of the 
animal preferred for the former is the breast, 
or kidney piece; but to render it easily soluble, | 
and assist its digestion, some vegetable acid is. | 
generally used along with it, as lemon juice 
ox vinegar. Veal never gives the sense of a full | 
cane meal, 
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meal, and the stomach sooner feels a return of 
appetite than after any other animal diet, it is 
therefore better suited, as a diet for the sedentary 
and delicate than for the robust and laborious. 
To render the flesh of veal more delicate, it 
is the common practice to bleed it frequently 
and to feed it under the restraint of confinement, 
and an entire exclusion from light. That a 
sickly insipid flesh may be nrotitided 4 in this way, 
there is no doubt; but that either its delicacy, or 
nouri-hing quality can be improved by such 
means, no one will attempt to say. It is the 
wanton caprice of appetite, desiring superior en- 
joyment, and not knowing how best to attain it. 


Beef, | oy Ao 


Affords a strong, but wholesome nourish~ _ 
ment, it should be tender, fat, and well mixed; 
and it should be taken from a bullock of middle 
age, or about five years, This is preferable to 
the cow, the flesh of which though equally so- 
duble, is not equally sapid. W tnd taken from 
the bull, or from an aged bullock, that is‘above 
9 years, (for from 3 to9 is the period of vigour, 
more especially if fed in the stall) the flesh is 
highly indigestible, and too dense to admit an 
easy solution in the stomach. 

Beef is more generally acceptable to the taste, 
than most other species of animal food, andby some 
is said most nearly to resemble the human nature; 
it is good at all seasons, and we continue longer 

‘ to 


P 
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to relish it without disgust than any other Kind, | | 
The particular flavor oe beef, depends much. 
on the feeding on which the animal is reared, | 
When fed upon turnip it often acquires a peculiar | 
taste, and when fattened with the refuse of dis- 
tilleries, the.fat becomes too soft and oily, and is- | 
too much accumulated in the cellular membrane, 
more than in the other parts. Beefis the most pro= | 
per food for the strong, and laborious, and predis=_ 
poses much, where cate to excess, to heat, and i Ins 
flammation. Of its different parts, its fat is easily | 
digested, the tongue and also the tripe, being of 
amore dense texture than the othet parts, are 
more indigestible, and therefore an unfit aliment | 
for weak stomachs. The best mode of preparing 
beef, 1s roasted, or boiled, and in the latter form | 
it is even lighter than the former. 
_ In this country this animal was formerly met | 
with in a wild state, but it is now entirely 
domestic, It grows to most- size and VIZOT,, 
in a temperate climate, and English Oxen are 
therefore superior to any other bath in size and | 
and taste. Every part of the animal almost i is ap= 
plicable to some domestic use. | ey 


SHEEP KIND» 


The sheep, ite the paw Gnd: is employed i ig | 
two states, either as mutton or lamb. ; 


Mutton. 


Gives a good nourishment, aad is more easily 
ah . both. 
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digested than beef, being the whitest of all animal 
flesh. The flesh of the castrated animal, or wether, 
is ae both the to ram and ewe. Mutton is 
more sapid, and more easily digested, the farther it 
'isadvanced to maturity, or laa passed the age of 
two years. It is indeed best between three and six 
years. The feeding of sheep hasa particular influ« 
ence on the thet of the nourishment they con- 
vey. ‘dry pasture, anda salineimpregnation from 
the sea, greatly improve the. flesh of sheep in 
wholesomeness and flavour, ‘The meat of the 
jam is tough, and strong tasted. The weather 
when toe young, is also tough and wants that 
rich and concocted juice, peculiar, in this animal, 
to age. Noanimal is so subject to disease as this, 
a circumstance to be attended to particularly in 
using it. And in health the fat of it should be 
‘of afresh white colour, and the lean of a lives 
dy bright red. vee is equally good either 
woasted or boiled, and equally digestible. When 
do be roasted, it should be previously exposed 
for some days to the air, which greatly im- 
‘proves it to the palate, as well as increases its 
‘solubility in the stomach. From its tendency 
to coadgulate, the fat of mutton is more apt to 
lie heavy than that of beef, but it is frequently 
of great service boiled with milk in dysentery, 
-and complaints in the intestines. The feet of 
the animal are often boiled to form a jelly for 
Bile same purpose. 
_ The species of this animal since it became do- 
_miestic, are perhaps more numerous than those of 


any 
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any other animal, In point of delicacy, ther meat s 
of Scotch, and Welch mutton is preferred. 


Lamb, 


5) 

Is a light cooling, though not very nourish. 
ing food. It is best when six months old, pro= — 
“ified it has been allowed to suck its mother du- 
ring that time; it contains then more nourishe | 
ment, and is more easily digestable: It is) | 
generally, however, eat much younger, when it | 
is properly joined with vegetable acid. House } 
lanfb the production of modern refinement, is 
an insipid, tasteless aliment, and unwholesome | 
from the manner im which it is reared, ; 


PORK 


Was perhaps the first animal reared for domes=- _ 
tic use; and the ease with which it is fed, and — 
its being so common in savage life confirms | 
this. Itis an animal food peculiarly distinguish- | 
ed “by its quantity of oil, and, where properly — 
digested, conveys therefore much nourishment, — 
It should be large, fat, tender, and, as far as. | 
can be learnt, clean fed, ‘There is here less. 
difference in the sexes of the animal than in the | 
others we have hitherto mentioned; for the flesh é 
of both is nearly equally good, nor is it much 
improved by castration. With respect to this 
aliment, however, the stomachs of many people _ 

“areg | 
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are peculiar. In some the digestion of an oily 
‘matter is great, while in others it is extremely | 
limited. , 

_ Itis therefore a diet not suited for weak sto« 
machs, or those of a sedentary life. Its use also 
thas been considered as disposing much to pus 
trescency, from the natural inactivity of the 
animal, and its gross manner of feeding; but 
this, we are persuaded, on no good foundation, - 
Hence it is considered as particularly predis- 
posing to cutaneous eruptions. The opinion of 
the ancients, however, differs much from the 
moderns in regard to the flesh of this animal, 
By them it was esteemed as the most wholesome 
of all nourishment, and as conveying most _ 
Strength and vigour to those who fed upon it; 
Hence it formed the chief food of the athlete or 
wrestlers in ancient Rome, who complained of a 
Bensible decay when they disused this food for 
any time. ‘lhe same epinion seems to be enters 
tained in modern times in some counties in 
England, where the servants are articled to feed 
ehiefly on this diet, a proof, in vulgar opinion, 
of the strength and vigour it is found to convey, 
But the flesh of this animal must differ consis. 
derably in different countries, from the differ= 
ent food on which it is fed, and from the differs 
ent state in which its flesh is prepateteaind used, 
As the native of a warm climate, its flesh will 
be there the most delicate, and best used’ in a 
fresh state. In a dried state, er as ham, ‘it is 

Baty F * patel, 
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much less soluble than when fresh, and boiling 
it renders it even more indigestible. Salt and 
smoking, by depriving it of its gelatinous, and 
ofa ee deal of its oily parts, renders its fibres’ 
hard, diminishes its nutritive quality, and 
makes it lie'a lead upon the stomach. 

Sausages are liable tothe same objections as” 
a wholesome nourishment. They are of them= 
-gelves not easily reduced by the stomach, but 
from the spices in their composition giving an’ 
‘increased stimulus-to the ergan, their sees effects” 
are in part counteracted. 

Bacon, or the simply dried state of this ahivnaNl 
is generally of a rancid nature, or turns so on the 
stomach. It cannot fail, therefore, to be highly 
pernicious, particularly where stomach com= 
plaints prevail. 

Lard, which is the softer part of the fat of 
this animal, is very lable to rancidity, and 
therefore improperly used in cookery as a- “sub- 
stitute for butter. 

A peculiar preparation of pork i is brawn, whic 
though difficultly soluble in the stomach, yet 
affords much nourishment. It seems to consist 
chiefly of the adipose-membrane, strongly com> 
pressed,so that much of the oil is squeezed out of 
it, and the cellular texture then remains so closely 
wnited as to form a transparent substance. | 

These objections, which apply to the hog in 
its domestic state, by no means apply to thewild 
animal, the flesh of which is both more palatas 
ble, less tough, and of much easier digesting 


I 
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‘It is proper for those who have much fatigue, 
and who require the stimulus of their food to 
remain some time in the stomach, 

Pork, in moderate quantity, may be safely 
eaten by most people who are not in a state of 
‘disease, It is only when it becomes a constant 
‘or continued diet, and where the quantity used 
is considerable, that it is apt to produce injurious 
effects, Its use is ‘also properly accompanied. 
with a proportion of vegetable acid, which will 

"give it a more agreeable relish, and render it 

-much lighter on the stomach. 

_ Pork is an animal of a peculiar make; it is 
only of use to man as food. This food, howe 
ever, has been much disliked by some nations, - 
particularly the Egyptians, and after these 

~the Jews; arising, perhaps, from its disagrees 
able appearance, its manner of feeding, and its 

-alledged tendency to disease, though this is not 

-confirmed. By other nations, particularly the 
Greeks and Romans, it has been equally prized, 

Iti is in its nature of a tender texture, continues 

always so, even in its adult state, and gives out a 

jelly in very great quantity. 


GOAT. 


, The goat is an animal of a dry, unpleasant 
jtaste, ad therefore seldom used in diet. Where 

rt has been, it is only when improved by cas-. 
tration, for then it fattens, and improves in. 
Fe flavor 
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flavor; or else as a kid, -the age of whictill 
should not exceed six months. Where used | 
so early, it much resembles lamb in taste, and — 
in the warmer climates is substituted for it. | 
The feeding of the animal being more varied : 
than that iY, most others, Ss iaere its flavor pe< | 
eculiar. Its age like that of the sheep is about — 
S years. 


VENISON. 


Of venison there is a considerable variety, the | 
flesh is much the same in its general properties — 
of being stimulant and alkaleseent, only dif-_ 
fering in degree. The species commonly nume-_ 
rated are 3. whe 

The Roebuck, 


“When young and well fed, affords a nourishing _ 
and easily digested food, which agrees with © 
most constitutions. It is in general not so fat | 
as the other kinds, but is delicate, tender, and : 
most agreeable to the taste. >This animal is, 
particularly distinguished by the quickness of | 
its sight, a proof of the wildness of its nature, | 
which forms, as it were,.the*means of its de« | 
fence; guarding it against surprize. 


The Fallow Deer 


Much resembles the thesariteks and like it should | 
be young, and fat; though, in point of taste, it 
‘38 somewhat superior in flavor, The principal” 

i part | 
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part of it for use is the haunch, it’ is best in 
the winter season, and like all others of this 
kind, which are rather of a hard, dry nature, 
i using it it should be baked, 


Phe Stag 


Ts of a dry, and strong alkalescent nature, from: 
its great exercise. It is best used very young, 
or when this is not the case, its flavor, and 
‘Solubility are generally improved by keeping, 
‘hut its age should never exceed three years. 
Autumn is the time in which this food is in 
highest perfection, as the nourishment is then 
most abundant for the animal; and vulgar pre= 
Judice has attributed to it the supposed quality 
of contributing to prolong life, | 

Like that of other animals the flesh is im= 
proved by castration. The horns afford a nu- 
tritive jelly, highly beneficial, when properly 
prepared, for invalids. | : 

The alkalescent tendency of venison, and 
ether wild animals is best corrected by vegetable 
acids, either vinegar or lemon juice, 


HARE. 


The flesh of the hare is dense, and not easily 

Soluble, and particularly when it is killed after % 

long chace, so that the oil in the cellular meme 

brane is mostly expended., No hare should be 

used after a year old, and the flesh of those 

ea, that’ 
F 3 
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that are bred in mountanous situations, are) 
preferable to that of any other; the flesh also” 
eats better in winter than in summer. 


RABBIT, 


Rabbits are of two kinds, the tarhe and wild, 
The former though fatter, and more tender, 
are apt to be rank in the flavor, The latter, from: 
the variety of their food, are more agreeable to 
the taste. The flesh of rabbit is reckoned equally 
digestible with fowl, and of course equally prow — 
per; they are best when young or middle aged, — 
and are more in season in winter, They are — 
proverbial from their prolific nature, . 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE FLESH OF — 
QUADRUPEDS, 


\ 


We have now examined the principal quad= — 
rupeds used in this country as food. ‘They af- — 
ford the richest and. most permanent nourish- 
ment, and this nourishment has been brought— 
to the highest perfection by their domestication, — 
But in sisi diedadd as it contains an excess of — 
the nourishing principle, it requires a mode- — 
ration in its use; from its strong stimulus on | 
the system, it naturally predisposes to inflams- 
: . matory 
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matory disease, unless aided by much exers 
cise, and its action is also prone to induce a ple- 
thoric state. ‘The most nourishing form of this 
food is certainly raw,.as both its solubility and 
stimulus are greatest, and this has been proved 
by the experience of persons, who have been 
obliged from disease to eat it.in this state; and 
meat, therefore, least done is most wholesome. . 
But modern taste differs from this opinion; the. 
excess of cookery at present lessens the nourish- 
ing qualitiy of this food, and in this way per- 
Bins may be said to counteract the excess of 
stimulus which this kind of food is so apt to. 
produce. The same observation may be made 
on the time during which itis kept. By this 
the flavor is no doubt improved, and the dense- 
ness of fibre softened, but. the nourishment 
then. conveyed is by no means so wholesome, 
This taste is carried by the French to an extra- 
vagant_length; but by them again it is in part 
Disnusacied: by the greater proportion of vege- 
table food they conjoin with it, and the weak 
acid wines.they drink. Tainted meat can be 
only useful to these stomachs, who are oppressed 
with a viscid, insipid phlegm; or who ge- 
‘erate an acrid; corrosive acid. All the wild 
animals. may be considered in the light of tame 
animals long kept. From their ede of life 
their juices are in that exalted state, which 
tend soon to putrefaction, and allowing this 
pores actually to take place before using them, 

is.. 
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is neither necessary nor wholesome. The meat’ 
of quadrupeds, we find stronger, or mere alka 
lescent in proportion to the size of the animal, 4 
Quadrupeds also, are mostly at all times in seas 
son, which other a unimals are not; and of quad~ 

upeds, mutton is preferable to all others, as” 
titer suited by its constitution to varieties of | 
climate, then the other kinds. .Thus beef re~ 
quires a nice, intermediate state of climate, and — 
is therefore best in England; while pork, a na- ~ 
tive, properly, of a warm climate, though rich — 
and nutritious in Britain, wants the delicacy 
and flavor it possesses in the warmer regions, 7 
Mutton on the other hand is equally fine when © 
reared on the bleak mountains of the North, ~ 
-as when fed on the rich pastures of the south, 
The chief fault at present is, by intermixture 
the producing for the sake of the size and the co 
yering, a species too gross and rich, and want 
ing. the peculiar-and natural flavor. 

The difference in the relative qualities of quad-_ 
rupeds is in some degree determined by thei 
food. Thus the cow delights in the succulent 
herbage of the vale, bie yields accordingly a_ 
a rich and well tasted, but with nos — 
thing peculiar in its flavor, The sheep forsak~_ 
ing the vale, where he is in danger of the rot, | 
arid of becoming diseased ascends to the high | 
and dry side of the mountain, where his flesh 
acquires a relish, and flavor superior to that of. 


the cow, while the goat leaving every. thing | 
- Sabai, 
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below, prefers the craggy side of a steep cliff, 
where he broozes on the wild herbage, which 
occasions his flesh to have little succulence and 
rather a’strong, and unpleasant flavor. 

The hog, more domestic than either, varies. 
in the goodness, and flavor of his flesh accord« 
ing to the particular feeding that is given him, 
In a cold climate he acquires from grain, and’ 
the refuse Of the dairy, ‘richness and succulency. 
but he wants: the peculiar delicacy, which his: 
flesh receives from the: influence of a warm 
climate, and feeding on fruits, or the refuse 
of the sugar cane.. 
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FOWLS, 


Under this head we comprehend all fowls, 
though it applies more properly to the domesti¢ 
kind of birds in general; they afford the same 
nourishment as windiicneds: ; but not in the same 
degree. Those that fly are to be considered in 
the same light as game, or the wild quadruped. 
Much also depends.on their mode of feeding. 


Those birds that live on insects, worms, and 


fishes, give but a meagré and gross nourish- 
ment. Teese that live on fishes are next to the 
former, but those fed on grain, and berries, are 
reckoned the most whelmeonie, ani delicate feeds 
ing. All birds are improved by being domes= 
ticated as they grow fatter, and more muscular 
though they lose fomewhat of their original 
flavour. Birds are. almost never in season in 
spring. For use they are preferable young, 
when they should be roasted. When old they are 


most fit for broth, or they may be stewed, but 


the flavour of fowls is generally imapaiied by 
boiling. The smaller kinds that do not admit 
roasting, are best baked. Of the parts of birds 
the wings of the flying kind are driest, and 
ansipid; pee in the same way, of the running 
kind, the legs are the worst part, as being the 
maost exercised ; hence the breast is in all of them 


A . 
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softest. 
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the softest and most nutritive part. The flavor 
of birds is peculiarly lost by domestication, 
while their fleshiness and tenderness-is on the 
contrary improved.. . 


HEN.-- 


The Galinacious tribe is the most used in diet, .. 
and is the most.tender, and least alkalescent of all 
animal food. Thus the flesh of the young, or 
- chicken‘about 3 months old is allowed to invalids; - 

when the irritation of all other animal food 
would prove hurtful. Its flesh is white and de-- 
licate. It sits easy on the most weak and de~ 
bilitated stomachs, and affords a mild and in- 
noxious chyle. The difference of age in.the 
flesh of this animal is very striking, for after a: 
year old it becomes daily tougher, and more in-- 
‘soluble. The cock is only used after that period 
for making broth or soup. The difference also - 
_ofsex after a year isequally remarkable, for before - 
this period the cock and hen eat*equally well. . 
Much difference likewise arises from castration... 
The capon and pullet are the most.delicate of — 
all dishes, and preserve the flaver.of.the chicken. 
with the maturity of age.. They. yield a rich: 
good chyle, without any tendendy to heat, be-=- 
ing much like that of the chicken; but richer. 
and of a better flavor. 

This species of fowl being so much used, un-— 
dergoes often a particular management for the ~ 
table when it is termed a‘crammed ‘fowl, this~ 
CESS - ed) ae last: 
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last is certainly more sapid and tender, that 


the barn-door fowl, though perhaps not so delis 
cate in its favor. In this fowl there is a greater 


variety in the size and appearance than in most _ 


others. 
GUINEA OR INDIA FOWLS, 


Afford a nourishment very like the hen, if 
taken at a certain age, but somewhat stronger, 
and consequently more difficult of digestion, 
particularly the legs and wings; they are com- 
monly used roasted, and are filled with some 
kind of pudding, or forced meat, which ine 
creases their insolubility, 


TURKEY, 


Very much resembles the Guinea fowl, though 
it is somewhat denser in its fibres, and consé« 
quently less soluble and more alkalescent, It is 
penerally dressed in the same manner as the for 


mer, but when old, it isbetter stewed. Itis origi« 
nally a native of Africa, but has been reared with | 


great advantage in this country, ‘The Norfolk 
turkeys are often brought to a prodigious size: 
like the Guinea fowls, when roasted, they are 
generally filled with a pudding, which is liable 
to the same objections, : 


PEA@. 
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PEACOCK 


This is a bird rarely or ever eat : it Somewhat 


Yesembles the two former species, but is inferiorin 
tenderness and solubility: it formed anciently a 
principal part of Roman luxury, and that. was 


~ 


perhaps from its scarcity or external appearance, 


more than from any superior quality. 


PHEASANT. 


The pheasant is less digestible than the domess 

tic fowl, but is preferable in flavour, and more 
alkalescent. It is best in autumn, and should be 
used roasted. 


PARTRIDGES, 


Are much valued for their delicate flavour: 
they are best when young. Of this species there 
are a great variety, but they differ little in their 
qualities as aliment. ‘They are something be- 
tween the pheasant and domestic fowl, being 
‘more tender than the former, and rather : afeniGe 
to the latter : :---they are reckoned highly proper 
as food for invalids and convaslescents; and bes 
fore being used they should be kept some time, 

@ circumstance often carried too far. 
Besides the common partridge, some other 
kinds of game occur to be noticed, viz. the cock 
of the mountain, the red game, and the ptarmi- 
gains 
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gan: they possess, however, all one commor 
quality, varying somewhat in their alkalescency, © 
and consequently in their degree of flavour and 
golubility. But to most persons they are a Sa 
pid, agreeable, though at the same time a. high. 
stimulant food. 


QUAIL». 


The quail much resembles the partridge, but 
is rather more juicy. and tender. From its greater 
quantity of fat, st is also apt to lie heavier on the 
stomach. As it flies low, it is properly more a 
terrestrial bird than the others, and what is res 
markable in:this species is, that the prOpeene o£ 
males far exceeds the females.. 


GOOSE. 


Of the anscrine tribe there are a great varie» 
ty,.and they are all alkalescent. and stimulating, 
and of an amphibious: nature, living either by 
land or water, The tame goose 1s the one most 
used: it possesses a strong flavour, and is highly 
viscous.. It is, however, more tender than the 
wild kind. Hence it affords an aliment which is 
considered. as unwholesome, and the more so. 
when it is fed and confined without exercise. It 
is therefore a diet not to be used by those who 
“possess a tendency to inflammatory and cutanes- 
Ouse. 
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ons diseases. The fat oftthis bird is almost to- 
tally undigestible. The solan goose, a native of 
Scotland, possesses avery strong odour and rank, 
fishy taste : the flesh, however, is sapid and ten- 
der, and reckoned more digestible than that. of 
the tame goose. When the. skin in which the 
odour chieily resides, is removed, this bird forms. 
to many people an agreeble dish, ; 


> 


DUCKS 

Afford a preferable nourishment to the FOOSE». 
They are not so fat as the former, and take much 
more exercise. In rearing them they should be 
kept as much as possible frem stagnant waters, 
which injure them. As food the wild species is 
reckoned better tasted and easier digested than 
the tame. To this species of wild ducks may be 
added the teal, but it is better tasted, and easier 
ef digestion: the wings are reckoned the most 
delicate part of all these fowls. 


PIDGEONS, 


Area great delicacy, and cat well at all times, 
In some parts of the world, as in Persia, they 
form a chief article of food. *In Egypt also, it is 
a common proverb, that the husbandman who 
has a good pidgeon house need not be careful 
about the disposal of his daughter, 


Of 
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Of this fowl thereare a great variety of spect 
but the domestic pidgeon is more in use than any — 
other. It forms a food of a very heating dry na= 
ture, is highly alkalescent, and is best when 
young. Pidgeons are at all times in season or 
fit for use and may be dressed in any form with: 
equal advantage. The diferent species differ 
only in their degree of tenderness, but their ge- 
neral flavor and qualities are the same. So heat= 
ing is the natnre of this bird, that externally ap< 
plied, it produces inflammation. 


THE THRUSH e 


Is sometimes used asa delicacy at table, being” 
caught for that purpose in cold weather. It was_ 
a favourite luxury of the Romans: it forms a 
light soluble nourishment, and is very fit for the’ 
stomach of conyaleseents. By the-Roman ‘epi< 
cures the hare was reckoned the favourite of quaw 
drupeds, and the thrush of birds, : 


THE BLACKBIRD, 


In point of delicacy, resembles the thrush, and 
is used much in the same way. This bird is very 
od of animal food. | nn 


THE GNATSNAPPER 


Isa tender delicious bird; it is best when young. 
It : 
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It imparts much vigour and strength to the ste« 
mach, and is a proper food for invalids. 


THE LARKs 


The flesh of the lark is savoury, and easy of dis 
gestion when young. This bird is generally 
caught in severe winters, and then only is used. 
for food, It is either roasted or baked. 


od 


. 


ORTOLANs 


The Ortolan is a bird of the most delicious flas 
Your inthe mild climates which it inhabits, In 
size it is about the bigness of a lark, very fat, and 
reckoned one of the greatest luxuries of the tables. 


STARLING. 


The starling, when foung, is occasionally 
‘sed as a delicacy at table, but it is in general - 
‘dry, and has nothing particular to recommend it 
asa superior species of food. 


LAPWING AND PLOVER. 


The Lapwing and plover are much preferable? 
they possess an exquisite and delicious taste, 
which is even greater in the plover. From their 
constant exercise, their juices are highly attenu<« 
ated, and they possess very little of a gross or 
‘viscous nature, 
“MOOR: 
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MOOR HEN... 


The moor hen is a food much relished; but, 
unless when very young and fat, not. easily di- 
gested, and rather of a gross oily nature, which 
arises in part from the kind of food it is accus= 
tomed to, Of this.fowl there is also a considers. | 
able variety; and their taste varies a good deal | 
in different individuals, in.some being very exa. | 
quisite, in others rather unpleasant. They — 
agree all in the general quality of being a solid | 
nourishing food, which requires, if largely used, — 
& good digestion, and#much exercise to. carry p 
it off, 


: 
The woodcock is a bird well’ known, and pose t 
sesses a delicacy of taste which renders it a fas ti 
vourite at most tables. Woodcocks are chiefly — 
used in winter, and in their general properties — 
much resemble the partridge, though in flavour _ 
they are superior. 7 
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WOODCOCK... 


SNIPE, 


A 


The snipe belongs to this. species, though not 


so large in size, It agrees with it pretty mucha 
» 9> > @« = ’ a 
in its general qualities and flavour, 


= 
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EGGS. 


- 


As forming a species of animal food, ee 
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ing: to this class, eggs fall to. be taken notice of 
here. a 

They should be new-laid, white and long 3 
they are less alkalescent than any other animal 
food, and less stimulant during digestion, They 
contain much nourishment in small bulk; but 
it is doubtful whether they tend more than any 
other species of animal food to render the body 
plethoric. They are divided into two parts, the 
albumen or white, which corresponds to the 
Serum or watery part of the blood. It is dis. 
solved in a warm temperature, but considerable 
heat makes it insoluble* The yolk, the other 
part, contains much oil, and of course much 
nourishment. It is easily soluble, but has a 
strong tendency to putrefaction, Eggs are dis« 
tinguished by the peculiar quality of singularly 
affecting soe stomachs, even in the smallest 
quantity, while they produce no uneasy ime 
pression on most others. The eggs of hens are 
fenerally preferred. to any others, but frony 
whatever species of birds they are derived, they 
yary very little. Their flavour is pretty much the 
same, and any difference from each other, from 
difference of feeding, &c. is hardly to be: diss 
‘tinguished, though it may take place in a slight 
degree, The solubility of eggs depends much 
on their dressing. To weak stomachs tliey should 
be only stewed for a few minutes, so as to be kept 
soft. They should be eat witha proportion of 
> salt 
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alt and acid. All preparation, except soft 
boiling, renders them hard and indigestible, 
particularly frying or in pancakes. Tainted | 
eggs are particularly noxious in: some Cases. | 
especially the white, and that even inthe smallest 
quantity, and they are always very hard of die 
‘ peéstion. Various methods of preserving eggs 
have been employed: they consist chiefly in pres — 
Venting the access of the external air, elther by | 
smearing them with butter, or immersing theme. 
in a fluid, 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE FLESH OF | 
| FOWLS, 


a“ 


Fowls afford a more wholesome and deli=- | 
tate diet than quadrupeds. . It is easier also: 
of digestion; but they afford at the same time | 
a less proportion of real nourishment. Nor is 
their nourishment so general as that of quadrue - 
peds, some parts of them being always tough. | 
and insipid, from their manner of life, Of | 
birds, a greater number of the carnivorous kinds- 
are eat than of quadrupeds; but they are, how | 
ever, chiefly those that live on fish, from which. | 
indeed they acquire a peculiar taste, but this ig | 


by 
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by no means so unpleasant as that. of carnivorous 
quadrupeds. The time of using fowls requires 
more to be studied than that of quadrupeds, as 
they are frequently out of Season, particularly 
in spring, when they pair; and where they are | 
birds of passage, or migrate from one place ta 
another, they require some residence, or to be in 
case, before they are fit for use, 

Fowls as well as quadrupeds are much im 
Proved in size and fatness by domestication : 
but this is of two kinds---the first ‘is making 
them familiar and allowing them to feed as they 
please, which in the hen kind ts known by what 
are called Barn-door Fow!s---the other is properly 
cramming them, that is, shutting them up for 
the sole purpose of feeding. These arts of feed« 
ing no doubt give more succulence and tender- 
ness to the food, and increase its alkalescency. 
From giving succulency they are an improve- 
ment; but from increasing alkalescency, they 
render the food more unfit for weak stomachs 
and convalescents, by whom this species of food 
is much used, though at the same time they 
render it more easy of solution. Exercise is 
hecessary to give perfection to all food, for by 
this means the fat of the animal is equally dis- 
persed through the muscular parts; while, 
when fatted hastily, it is accumulated in the 
eéllular membrane. By the domestication, also, 
of fowls in general, their peculiar flavor, on 


hich 
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which their excellence depends, is lessened; and 
by cramming them it becomes entirely lost, 
‘Hence also, unless their fibres are very tough, 
roasting is to be preferred to boiling them, on 
the same account. : 


hans 
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FISH. 


«Fish is considered as holding a middle rank 
etween animals and vegetables. It is also a 
mourishment nearly equally nutritious as meat; 
by some alledged to be more so; this has been 
equally doubted by others; while the truth of 
it is best proved ‘by the health and vigour of 
the fishing villages that live pretty much on 
this aliment. beyonce! fish is adiet rather im- 
proper for those who practice mortification. 

’ Fish, in its general texture, is more tender 
than that of flesh, It is also smaller, and can: 
hardly ‘be said to be fibrous. A considerable 
difference prevails in the firmness of the sub- 
stance of different fishes, but this is not so cons 
Siderable as in the different classes of animals, 

neither i is this firmness of texture so altered by 
age as in the animal tribe. 

Fish in general, as far as we are able to judge, 
is more easy of solution than meat; and, what 
is remarkable, broths made of fish, do. not form 
into a jelly, though ‘they are somewhat gluey 
and viscid, which causes them to remain long 
upon the stomach; neither, although retained 
Jong on the stomach, are they almost ever re- 
. jected or’ brought up. Of all animal substances 
fish, However, is the most putrescibie; but the 

putrescency 
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putrescency of fish is accompanied with circum | 
stances somewhat different from animal putres= 
cency, as it neither affects its solubility, nor 
increases its irritation upon the system. One | 
peculiar effect, however, often atends the use } 
of some kinds of fish, during the process of di 
gestion. A considerable efflorescence is thrown’ 
out on the skin, sometimes partial, sometimes 
general, and cither with or without some febrile 
disorder. ‘This effect is merely temporary, and 
when the process of digestion is finished it des 
parts. Its departure can even be hastened by 
the operation of a vomit removing the aliment, | 
This effect is probably owing to the peculiar vis. 
cidity of fish increasing their stimulus on the 
the organ; and, to counteract it, the propriety | 
of eating them with oil or butter has been intros 
duced, as it were, by instinct, rather than as) 
a precept of reason. Fish, when compared | 
‘with meat, is a less perspirable species of food, 
Their ease of digestion depends much on the 
particular kind of fish, and they have been dis 
yided, from their colour, into the white and red; 
the white being supposed less stimulent.and the 
red more so; and also, from their habitation, | 
into the fresh and salt water kinds, the former 
being reckoned the lightest and most wholesome, 
But such distinctions do not universally hold: 
The more tender and gelatinous kinds of fish are 
elearly more soluble and nourishing than those | 
ef a drier texture ; and scaly fish are considered 
more” 


| 
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more digestible than others. The feeding of 
ish also influences their solubility : those are 
in ponds, ditches, and stagnant waters, are | 
less wholesome than river fb. whose element 
1s purer, and whose exercise is greater, Fish 
bred in stagnant water, must naturally partake 
of their putrescent situation and nourishment. 
Salt water fish are more solid in their flesh, more 
agreeable to the taste, and have a more healthy 
and less putrescent natnre; but this is to be un- 
derstood when used fresh, for when salted they 
become considerably changed in point of solubi= 
lity, which is hastened by the stimulus of the 
salt, though their nutritive quality is dimi- 
nished. Pech is much assisted in its digestion 
by the addition of acids and stimulants, in the 
form of sauces and copdiment. Some authors 
have inveighed against the use of butter with 
fish ; but the ohn ie action of fish on the sto 
Bich, already noticed, shews that what general. 
consent has thus adopted ought not to be too 
lightly condemned. | Where “ahh has. become 
rancid, and lies lone on the stomach, this is apt 
fo affect the sweat with a rancid smell, as is’ 
found in the persons of those’ who live entirely 
aon them. 

Fish differs from animals in being more fres 
juently a food produced from car nivorous feed- 
ng than otherwise. Yet this circumstance does 
1ot seem at all to affect its qualities in the mane ~ 
ier it does with animals’; for carnivorous animal? 
van seldom be used, from their strong smell and. 
G the 
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their unpleasant taste; but the element fish 
live in would seem to counberace the influence 
of this nourishment. 

The most general division of fish, by writers, 
is into fresh and salt water ones; and it is pro 
bable that salt water is the natural element of all 
fish, though, from accidental circumstances, 
they have mounted up into rivers, and been 
habituated to this new situation; but, a proof 
of their original element, many kinds are 
obliged to return to it at particular times, and 
others entirely degenerate in this acquired situ 
ation. Fish, like other animals, are improved 
for diet, where it is practicable, by domestication 
and castration. ‘The former is confined to the 
fish that are found in ponds, as the Trout, Carp, 
and Tench; and the latter, or the operation, 
‘also is chiefly employed on the same species, 
By this improvement they often acquire a consi- 
erable size, and become more delicate, plump, 
cand juicy. 

SALMON. 

“The salmon is a very extensive article of food, 
and is used in three ways, either fresh, cured, 
or smoked. It is of a tender substance, suffici- 
ently succulent and nourishing, but at the same 
time somewhat oily, and therefore heavy on the 
stomach. It differs in its richness and alkales- 
cency according to the particular places in which 
it is taken. When middle-aged it is in most 
perfection, and it should neither be eat too 
young nor too old. | 


~ Salmon 
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Salmon trout differs chiefly in being soft and 
gelatinous. 


PIKE. 


f 


Pike is a fish of prey, and feeds on the smaller 
Species. Hence it is termed the Water Wolf, 
Its flesh is short, compact, and close in its parts, 
The river pike is the best of this species, and 
considered as the least heating, though somes 
what hard of digestion, and lying oe on the 
stomach. It differs, however, much in differ- 
ent countries. It is also best in the winter 
season. This fish has been recorded as very 
jong lived; a fact confirmed by the story of the 
ene thrown. into a pond by the emperor Fredea 
rick the Second, with a brass ring about its neck, 
which was caught 262 years afterwards. The 
truth of this, however, may be called in question, 


CARP, 


’ Carp is a fish very long lived, and was first 
introduced into Britain in “1514, Like the pike, 
the river carp is the best. It often grows to an 
amazing size, and has been known to weigh 
200 pounds weight. _It,is best food in March, 
‘May, and June. It is not so dense as the pike, 
and thereford easier of digestion, The older if 
is, it becomes the firmer, better tasted, and more 
Rhdlesciie: From the spawn of this fish is made 
the caveare, a dish much used by the Jews, 
This fish can be made to live'a considerable time, 
ra 6 Q out 
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out of water, and will even, by a particular” 
mode of treatment, grow fat. 


PERCH. 


The perch is a food superior to the two former, 
and is of two sorts, the river and sea perch. Jt 
is of a firm texture but a tender substance, easily - 
soluble, not glutinous, not heating, nor remarka< 
bly stimulant. When young its flavour is best, | 
which it loses by age, and becomes rather ill< 
tasted. The best for use are the middle-aged. 
They should never be used in the months of 
March or April, which is the spawning time. 
They are best caught in clear water, for marshes, 
and muddy places vitiate their flavor. 


WHITING. 


The whiting is asea fish, tender, white, and 
delicate, with little gluten or viscidity, and 
therefore proper for the most weakly stomachs, 
conveying little stimulus to the system, ‘The 
best sort are short, and they are much valued as” 
an article of food, 


HADDOCK, 


_ The haddock is a sea fish, and much resembles 
the whiting, but is firmer in its texture, and in 
general much larger in size. It is caught in 
high perfection in different parts on the coast of 

(Brain, particularly in \ the month of January. © 
COD. 
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COD, 


The cod is also a sea fish, of a moredense and 
glutinous texture than the two former, and its 
delicate parts are the glutinous ones about the 
head and the sounds. It is used of three kinds--» 
the fresh cod, the green or white cod, and the 

dried or cured cod---the difference lying in the 
preparation of the two last, the one being salted 
and barrelled for use, the other being salted, and 
dried in the sun, or smoked. ‘The green code ge- 
nerally comes from Newfoundland; the dry cod, 
again, is taken on the coast of Placentia and Scot-~ 
land. Both these kinds require to have their salt 
much extracted, by immersion in water, before 
peing used. The pickle of cod is frequently used 
“as-an’ external application of a dissolving nature. 


‘EELS, 


4 ‘Eels have no exercise, are fat and slimy; they 
‘tontain much nourishment, but are difficultly 
‘perspirable; they are well tasted, but, from 
their viscidity, are apt to lie heavy on the sto- 
mach. ‘They -are dressed in a variety of ways, 

but are lightest when roasted, and should be 

“well seasoned with condiment, particularly vine- 
gar and horseradish, for when long retained on 

‘the ‘stomach they become heating and oppressive. 

“The best kind are taken ‘in clear water. ‘They 

ate yery wetentive of life, and have been known 
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to live five or six days out of water. From the 
skin a mucilage is made, reckoned of sovereign 
virtue, by the vulgar, in swellings.” 


TENCH. 


The tench is a fish of a delicate taste. It feeds 
generally in muddy places, and is said to be the 
only fish that the pike spares. When it can be: 
procured from clear water the flavour is always” 
superior. It was much under-rated by the an= 
cients, but in modern times it is esteemed ag 
equal to carp. Its name it derives from the pe= 
culiarity of its colour, we 


. TROUT. ‘ 

Of this fish there are a great variety, but the: 
salmon trout is the best, being soft and, gelati- 
nous, and at the same time somewhat stimulant 
and alkalescent. All trout, indeed, are a very 
putrescent food, and therefore easy of digestion,., 
They should be eat in. their freshest state, and 
taken, if possible, from running water. They. 
are best in summer,:for then they are in best 
condition, and their flavour most delicate. 


* Man, that barbarous and unfeeling governor of the ani- 
mal creation, exceeds his usual wantonness of cruelty by 
SKINNING, Or FLEAING ALIVE, this helpless fish! ! A less 
exceptionable practice would be to cut off its head, and thereby. 
deprive it of life, previous to the operation of skinning. 
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| BARBOTTE. 


The barbotte is a delicate soft fish, that lives 
in rivers, and feeds on mud and slime. It is 
remarkable for the size of its liver, which is 
reckoned the most delicate part of it. 7 


GUDGEON,. 


The gudgeon is of two sorts, the sea and fr esh- 
water gudgeon, ‘The latter is the best tasted, 
and the most nourishing, though both are soft 
and rather watery. In point "apt flavour, the. 
gudgeon is inferior to the fishes already taken 
notice of, 


SMELT. 


The smelt is generally found at the mouths of 
‘rivers. It possesses somewhat of a violet taste, 
affords a good nourishment, and is easy of, dis 
gestion. It is best in season in the end of sum-= 
mer and beginning of autumn. 


LAMPREY. 


The lamprey pretty much resembles a large 
eel, and is of two kinds,. the sea and river 
lamprey, both of which are equally nutritious, 
and also equally delicate in point of flavour. It 
is a very short lived fish, seldom exceeding two 

years. It generally migrates-from the sea to a 
Bee; GA. ; river, 
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river, to 5 rosit its spawn; and then returns | 
with its youn, to its former situation; though 
others of them never frequent a river. This fish © 
was much esteemed by the ancients. They are. 
best in season in spring. They are dressed ina 
variety of ways, but should always be used with 
wine and spices, which renders them light and 
easy of digestion. 


MACKEREL, 


‘The mackerel is a fish very abundant at partia 
cular times of the season, and, although nutri- 
tious, somewhat dry in its substance. It is 
most in use in spring and summer. When 
drest, from its hard viscous nature, it 1s genes 
rally preferred boiled. It possesses a strong 
tendency to putresceney, and should be used al- 
ways as fresh as possible. It is found in greatest 
quantity on the Freneh and English coast. 
Though genérally used fresh, in Gortivall it 18 
‘often pickled , and in that state it eats rather dry. 


BIUEC EONS 

Fresh sturgeon is reckoned. in America a deli- 

cious dish, and in taste much resembles veal, 
It is often so large ‘as to weigh 200 pounds 
weight. It possebses euirishdevable strength in 
“fits tail.) This fish was much ‘esteemed “by the 
Romans. The belly is reckoned the most: deli- 
‘cate part of it. Itas: generally: pickled, and x- 
pork from. where its cxaghts dn this state; bat 
" ‘the 


we 
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the wreat object, of the fishery of it is the :roe, © 
from which is made ‘the <cavear, or’ kavia, :so 
much esteemed by the Italians. 

From ‘the sounds of aspecies.of ‘this ‘fish s 
prepared the zsinglas. 


TAAERRTN GS. 


"The Western Isles and the coast of Norfalk 
mre the chief situations for the -herring fishery. 
They are of an oily succulent nutritious nature, 
and form a principal article of provision in many 
parts of the island, for the greater part of the 
year, particularly in ‘the northern parts. “This. 
fish is remarkable for being ‘less tenacious of lite 
than most others, for assoon as it is taken out of 
the water it dies. It is used .as food in ‘three 
different states; either fresh, white pickled, or 
ted. pickled.. Of the white -pickled the Dutch 
are most esteemed: they should be, fat, fleshy, 
firm, and-white; and their superiority depends 
on'their being cured the’sime day they are taken. 
The red kind are-prepared by depositing ‘them 
in brine 24 hours, after which they are taken» 
out and strungup, so as to be exposed to the - 
‘smoke of a chime, In small quantities, ‘the > 
salt herring stimulates the stomach, and.creates~ 
appetite, -at the same time dissolving any viscid 
slime that is upon it. Herrings are full of roe 
in the end of June, at which. time they are fat, 
soft, and delicate. They should be drest and. 
‘eat the moment they are caught, The best are 

G5 . white; 
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white, thick, and short. In their heating quas. 
lity they nearly resemble salmon, and (uiGkeae 
the pulse to a. considerable degree, and also pro=. 
dtxe in some constitutions. efflorescence. The 
luminous appearance of this fish at night 1s more. 
yemarkable than most others. 


7 


PILCHARD | ¢= 


The pilchard is a small fish, larger.and thicker: 
than the anchovy, and very high fla vored, ‘They? 
are much used as food in many. countries, parti. 
cularly in Portugal and Spain. They, are very; : 
fat. They are best fresh, and lose much of their: 
flavor by pickling. 


ANCHOVIES.. 


Are chiefly.caught in the Mediterranean and) 
on the western coast of England and Wales,. 
‘The summer months is the season of their being: 
' taught, and the night time is. preferred for this. 
purpose. In Malas a choice of anchovies, . 
they should: be small, round backed, white on. 
the outside, and red within. They are.used in 
three ways : :---the first simply. eating them w ith: 
oi! and vinegar, first boning them and taking 
off the tails and fins;---secondly, making them 
into sauce, by mincing them with pepper, &c.--< 
or, thirdly, pickling them in small pots, and 
excluding the air, by which their favour ants 
taste may be PFOSEIVS | i 

see 


FISiY 1S! 
PLAISE AND FLOUNDER 


Are both a white, soft fish, of a tender, suc 
eulent nature, and somewhat glutinous, This 
last quality is greater in the flounder than the 
plaise, though the latter islongerin size. They 
are found both in fresh and salt water, but the 
salt water kinds are preferred ; when fresh they 
are easy of digestion, but if long kept they are. 
said to acquire a laxative propertye. 


SOLE.- 


There are few fishes of so exquisite a taste as 
the sole, and it has been therefore distinguished 
by the appellation of the sea partridge on that 
‘account. It is tender,. short: and firm, with a- 
just proportion of its fibre,.and oily. parts.. It 
‘is therefore easy of digestion, and ‘affords a pro 
per, rich nourishment. It should be used as 
fresh.as possible, for then the delicacy of its 
flavor is greatest... 


TURBOT.- 


Of turbot; there is some variety in size-and™ 
quality, but in general it is a rich giutinous fish, 
moderately firm, tender, and juicy. It wasone 

of the chief luxuries of the ancient Romans, and 
received the appellation of the water pheasant, 
from the goodness of its taste. ‘It is always a 
sea fish, and chiefly found at the mouth of ri- 
. G 6. | Vers 


somewhat hard, and not easy of digestion, It 
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vers where ‘it watches for its prey. It is Yetts 
‘dered ‘more-palatable by keeping it a day or two, | 


“ROACH. 


The roach isin highest perfection in winter. It 


1s fresh, delicate, tender, and of easy digestion. | 


Hence it is ‘used by ‘convalescents, as being 
of a ‘nutritive nature, and considered ‘to have 
particular good effects in stopping diarrhea, or 


looseness from’ a ‘weakened ‘state ‘of the bowels, 


This can only ‘proceed from its glutinous and 
somewhat oily nature.’ 


‘SHAD. 


‘The ‘shad is a°sea fish, though occasionally 


found ‘in rivers, where it goes-in spring, and 
‘there | ‘grows fat, plump, and savory. It is 
| supposed, when fresh, to possess something of an 


anodyne quality. When kept it acquires a pe- 
culiar sharpness and acrimony. ‘It is best in sea- 
son in spring. This fish is particularly alarmed: 


_ by thunder, and at the same time passionately 


fond of musical sourids. When pickled it looses. 


‘much of its taste. 


WTHORNBACK; 


The Thornback is a fish much in use. It is 


As 


‘4s therefore proper to be kept, in order to soften 


it a little, before being ‘used. And for this. 


‘purpose it 1s generally hung up and exposed to 
‘the air. It is best drest either by boiling or 
baking it, with the ‘addition of acids, and con- 
‘diment. It is supposed by some to have a parti- 
‘cular aphrodisiac quality, or to provoke to venery. 


"BARBEL. 


The batrbel is a sea-fish that rarely weighs 
above two pounds, The smallest kind are esteem- 
ed the best. It is somewhat hard and difficult 
of digestion, but it is considered. as a nourish- 
ing, durable food. It was particularly valued. 
by the ancient Romans, with whom it formed 
one of the dainties of their table, and was bought 
accordingly by them at an excessive price. The 
parts of the fish esteemed most delicate, are the 
-liver and the head. 3 


‘TUNNY 


The tunny is a fish chiefly found in the Madie 


terranean, and resembles in every respect the 
mackerel, but is more succulent and nutritious. 
It isfirm, short, and of anexcellenttaste. The 
most juicy and delicious part of it is the lower 
part of the belly, though from its fatness this 
part does not suit every taste or stomach, his 
fish is said to be but short lived, and so voraci- 
ous as even to devour its own young, | 


LUMPUS, 
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LUMPUS, 


, ‘ 
! The Lumpus fish is remarkably glutinous, ape. 
proaching in quality tothe eel, and universally: 
nutritious to those that/use its. 


GURNARDs. 


The red gurnard is a remarkably sapid’ fish, 
also considerably nutritious, and much valueg, 
Where itis used.. 


MULLET... 


The mullet isa fish somewhat between the 
carp, and haddock, being not so dry.as the for-. 
mer, and more succulent than the latter.. Hence 
it is sufficiently nutritious and soluble; but it: 
has not that exquisite relish, for which the- 
ancient Roman mullet was prized, and which. 
‘would give reason to believe it a different spe- 
cies. From the blood of this. fish, with eggs, is. 
made a kind of sausage, named Botargo. The- 
best kind’ of it-is.dry and reddish. It is eat: 
with oil of olives and lemon juice, It.is much. 
used in the Levant and Province, . 


SHELL FIiSH¢. 


After fish, come'to be examined the insects of 
the crab kind, viz. the ‘sea crab, ‘shrimp, 
prawn, and lobster, In their-general qualities 


ee 
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tliey agree with fish in stimulating the system 
more than animal-food, in not being eastly SO=. 
luble in decoction, and in giving out & quantity 
of jellied broth. ‘Their stimulus is also with 
many constitutions peculiar, as they produce. 
much anxiety and ‘fever.. 


SEA CRAB«. 


Crabs are of two kinds, the fresh and sea was 
ter crabs; and they are used, more from: 
the goodness of their taste, perhaps, than their - 
nourishing qualities. At. the same time they 
give outa considerable quantity. of matter in 
decoction ; but when submitted to analysis, they. 
afford less.volatile alkali, the proper animal pro-. 
duct, than most other animal substances. Like. 
many. fish they are without oil, or that-in very. 
small proportion, and they are of more difficult. 
digestion than. many, individuals of that class. 
‘They have also the peculiar effect of producing, 
in certain constitutions, cholic or. aftotacneaed. 
of the skin, the same as salmon and some other. 
Species of fish. ‘To render them light they res. 
guire-much addition of acids and condiment. . 


LOBSTER, | 


Lobsters are caught in. the channel, on the. 
coast of Northumberland, or the Frith of Forth, 
They differ. nothing from.crabs; but in their. 
Poors delicate flavor, and the peculiarity of their 

| effects 
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effects in certain constitutions, rising to a still” 
higher degree. Thus the peculiar acrimony — 
of lobsters is known to occasion pain ‘in the — 
throat. even in swallowing, and besides ‘erup- ‘| 
‘tions of the skin, to extend its morbid influence, 
to the production of pain of stomach, and ‘ge 
neral rheumatism. ‘These effects however, it 
‘must be observed are not so common, and both 
they and crabs form a mild, nourishing jelly, and 
their soups also are highly delectable.* 


SHRIMPS. 


Shrimps are a species of sea crab which vary in 
‘their colour and size. They are well ‘tasted, 
reckoned easier of digestion than the common 
crab. They are generally formed into “sauces, 
-or eat with wine. 


“CRAW FISH. 


The craw fish.may be also introduced here as 
‘being of the same species. Their delicate flavor 
depends in-a great measure on their food, and they 
are either agreeable to the taste, “or otherwise 


a 
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* The Author feels it his duty to remark, in this place, on 
the practice of BOILING ALIVE, under circumstances of va- 
ried aggravation, the lobster, -and other fish of that species, as 
shrimps, crabs, &c. &c. and he doubts not but many persons, 
from motives of just feeling, will never indulge their appetites 

ox palates at the expence of their humanity. 
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from this cause. Their flesh: however, is always 
best in summer. It is remarkable of this fish, 
that it discharges itself of its stomach,. which 
during this process serves it for food, for the old 
stomach is the first food that the new one digests. 
It is during this period the stone called crab’s eyes 
ismet with. There are various methods of pre- 
paring this fish, they may be either boiled or fried, 
and then taken out of their shells, when they 
are made up into a variety of dishes. ‘Theclaws 
and tails are the only eatable parts of the animal. 
The craw fish broth is a dish much prized foy 
its nice taste, as well as its medicinal quality in 
soothing acrimony. It is made of four or five 
fish, which having their heads cut off, and 
entrails extracted, are to be bruised and boiled 
in animal soup, ‘till they become fully red, 
when the liquor is to be strained, and sea- 


soned according to the taste of the physician. _ 


or epicure. 


A similar soup or jelly is prepared from the | 
fresh water crab, by adding to them a propor= 


tion of calves feet, to give the soup or rather 
jelly consistence, and ‘seasoning it in the ‘same 
manner asthe former. A few spoonfulls of this 
is used to give uncommon richness, and flavor 
to veal or chicken broth. 


OYSTERS. 


“This fish according to ‘the places it is taken 
in differs much ‘in size, color, and goodness 
, of 


% 
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of taste. They are very large in the Indiatr 
ocean, but in Europe they are generally middle 
sized. ‘They are reddish on the eoast of Spain, 
and in other places black; but the best oysters 
are those on the English shores. Colchester 
and Melton are the places most esteemed for 
them, and when taken they are generally fed 
before being brought to market. They were a 
fish highly valued by the Romans, as well as they 
are at present. ‘hey are also, in common. opi= 
mion, considered to possess an aphrodisiac virtues. 
or to incite to venery. 

This fish, in its fresh or raw state, is of easy 
digestion, and can be taken in greater quantity 
in this state than any other, By all writers it is- 
considered as a food of little perspirability, and 
on that account, perhaps, it is esteemed highly 
nourishing. It is generally long retained on 
the void though at the same time it is not 
remarkable for heating, and it is a food that suits. 
equally the robust and healthy, as well as the 
‘relaxed and invalid. It possesses a greater quan= 
tity of nutritive animal jelly in the same bulk,. 
than any other animal food. When drest its. 
digestion is more difficult, as it becomes de= 
prived of its saline juice, and also of a propor= 
tion. of its jelly. But no person, of common 
sensibility, will be guilty of the horrid practice 
of roasting either this fish or musscls in the shell 
alive. Oysters are likewise said to possess a 
daxative quality, whieh renders them a useful 
food to certain constitutions, They are- gene« 
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rally improved by eating them with condiment 
and acids. ‘They form feb a very common mix- 
ture in the sauce of other animal food of .an 
insipid nature, both fish and fowl, 


BSNAILe 


o 


The garden snail is generally placed after the 
eyster, as resembling it in its nourishing and 
gelatinous qualities. Its use, howeyer, is little 
Known in this country, though common in the 
Southern parts of Europe. In this country its 
‘se has been chiefly confined to cases of disease 
‘or a hectic state and emaciation, It isa food 
‘of a tender texture, it is easily soluble, but at 
the same time viscid and imperspirable. It is. 
‘Benerally used stewed in milk, and it has been 
Tecommended to strain the liquor, and drink it 
Sweetened with the sugar to the taste. The 
Morning is the best time for using it, and it 
Should be long continued to Rees effect. A 
Temarkable instance of the nourishing quality 
of this animal is cited by Dr. Cullen, of two. 
girls, during a famine, being supported by this. 
food alone. They have been ditbe used raw, as 
an external application to open. piles, with suc- 
cess. From these facts, therefore, if the disgust. 
‘to their appearance can once be combated, they 
‘deserve a fair trial in consumptive cases, so as. 
‘to ascertain the full extent of their effects. 


eS MUSSEL 
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MUSSEL AND COCKLE. 


The mussel and cockle are both of 4 firmer 
texture than the oyster and snail, and therefore. 
they form a more indigestible food, though in 
other respects they agree in their general qual 
ties. ‘The mussel, indeed: has been supposed on 
many occasions to shew deleterious effects, or to 

carry into the stomach along with them some« 
thing of a poisonous nature. This point, how= 
ever, has not been properly established: the ef= 
fect is not common er frequent, therefore it may 
perhaps be more properly referred to idiosyn« 
crasy, or peculiarity of constitution, asin other 
cases of fish, or to an immoderate quantity of 
them taken. At any rate, in using them, they 
should always be eat with vinegar, as correcting 
this supposed deleterious anal We if it actually 
exists. 

Several other kinds of shell phy are used bes) 
sides the above, the names of which it is. only 
necessary to detail, as the Welk, Limpet, Clam, | 
&¢c: the general qualities of the whole is that! 
they are of a more tender texture than other 
animal food, and hence would seem of more easy’ 
solution, Yet they afford perhaps the most viscid! 
gluten of the whole. Thus they affect the mix-| 
tune of the stomach, impede its passing off, and are! 
with difficulty expelled. It is from this cireum- 
‘stance of their long retention in the stomach, that 
they have been'su aoe promoters of venery.  — 
-AMPHT« 
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' AMPHIBIOUS TRIBE. 


After fish comes to be considered the amphibi- 
yus tribe, | " 
- The. indiyiduals of this tribe used in food are 
ew in number, and consist of the tortoise, lizard 
ind frog. 
) They are all supposed to oa particular efficas 
Cy in cutaneous diseases, which can only arise 
from the supply of nutritious bland juices they 
convey. | 


TORTOISE. 


- The tortoise or turtle is much esteeméd as an 
aliment. Of the turtle there are four species, 
the land, the sea, the river, and stagnant water 
turtle ; but the green turtle is the one preferred, 
being reckoned one.of the most famous delicacies 
of a table, and is of a peculiar nature. The belly 
of it is white, much resembling the flesh of 
‘young quadrupeds, particularly veal; the fat 
of it is ofa green colour, of a remarkable odour, 
affecting the urine and sweat, the colour of which 
last is also altered. From these circumstances, 
‘peculiar qualities have been ascribed to it, but 
these do not seem to be well founded. From 
‘some particulars, however, in its economy, from 
its little motion. and its living mostly on veget- 
ables or fish, it is less alkaleseent than any of - 
its kind, of a gelatinous nature, and highly nutri- 
2 J tious 
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tious. Its little alkalescency is confirmed by the 
experiments of Mr. Geofrey, who found it pro= 
duce less jelly and volatile alkali than the flesh 
of quadrupeds, and consequently that it is a food 
less stimulating to the system. Much depends, 
however, on the manner of dressing it. Tt 
is generally aided by animal soup, wine, and 
much condiment. This, no doubt, renders it 
lighter, and more stimulent. ‘The green fat is 
reckoned the most delicate part of it, and the 
middle sized turtles are esteemed the best, or 
those not exceeding 40 or 50\b. 

In this country it is seldom eat in perfection, 
from the length of the voyage. 


Py, 
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Of the lizards the guana of the West Indie 
is the only one used in food: it istwo or three 
feet long, of a most forbidding appearance, but 
its flesh is delicate, wholesome, and much re= 
sembles the taste of chicken. Hence it is one of 
the greatest dainties of the table, and tender auld 
highly soluble in texture. | 


FROG. 


The cleat water, or river frog, is the only spe= 
cies used as food, and that chiefly in Frances 
It resembles, in its general qualities, the two last 
animals, though differing somewhat perhaps in 

| the 
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the proportion of its gelatinous parts, and alse 
in its degree of alkalescency. The legs are the 
part of it most esteemed, and they forma deli-« 
cate dish ; but from their fatty nature, they res 
quire much addition of condiment to render them 
light. ‘They are much used as a nice addition 
fo bouilions or broths. j 
VIPER, 


"The viper has been considered of a peculiar 
mature asan aliment, but on examination it af 
fords no other products than those of the animals 
enumerated above. It must, therefore, agree 
with them in its leading qualities, and as such 
must be ofa nutritious gelatinous nature, and 
inits properties of an intermediate kind, between 
quadrupeds and fish, and as it affords less volatile 
alkali, or peculiar salt, so it is less alkalescent 
than either quadrupeds or fowls. From this view, 
its eficacy as a medicine must be slight, and de= 
pend entirely on its alimentary virtues, though 
the viper’s broth has been long and much ess 
teemed. 


' GENERAL REMARKS ON FISH AS FOOD, 


Fish more than any other species of animal 
food, we have seen liable to produce morbid 
effects. ‘To:some stomachs indeed, fish are al- 

ways 
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ways oppressive, as particularly taken notice of, 
in his own case, by the celebrated Cornaro, 
The morbid effects. which fish produce consist 
in complaints of the stomach and bowels, genes 
ral or partial efflorescence of the skin, or affecs 
tions of the nervous powers, terminating at times 
in death with the appearances of poisoning. 

The first of these, or sickness and diarrhea, 
is common with many kinds of fish, particularly 
fresh fish, largely used. Hence it frequently 
follows much use of herrings and several other. 
species of white fish. a 7 

The second complaint, or an efflorescent ape 
pearance on the skin, is often an effect of a, 
putrescent state of this kind of food, a tendency 
to it, or else a peculiar eonstitution or dispo= 
sition of stomach with which the skin syme 
pathizes. Itisasymptom that chiefly succeeds” 
the use of eels, salmon, herrings, and shell 
fish of the crab kind,- . 

But the last morbid effect we mentioned is 
the most alarming, and it is generally confined 
to the fish of warm climates, Gaccn it is alledged 
to have frequently followed the use of mussels, 
even here, It is of importance to enquire into 
the cause of it, and to mark the kinds of fish” 
which are apt to occasion this effect, with the : 
_ Symptoms by which their tendency to produce if : 
is distinguished. } | 

The cause of this deleterious quality in fish i 
has given rise to various conjectures, Its occa<— 
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gional occtrrence has inclined many to think 
that different species of the same fish may exist, 
varying in their nature; a point which can only 
be established by the i investigation of naturalists. 
By others this quality is ascribed to the food re i 
the fish, or their vicinity to capperas banks: an 
opinion rendered extremely doubtful, fees the 
fact that the existence of such banks has never 
been satisfactorily proved. Fish possessing this 
de sleterious quality are found in different situa 
tions, and often at a very great distance from 
land, while the bad quality i is confined to particu« 
lar fish,and not common to:all which are found in 
such situations. That it arises from their per~ 
hicious food is therefore amuch more probable 
conjecture, and it is further supported by seve-~ 
ral facts---but what that food is, remains yet 
to be discovered, It is a well-known fact, how- 
ever, that the land crab, when taken near 
manchineel treesyis found, particularlyin dry sea 
sons, at one time safe, at another time poisonous, 
from feeding on the bark or leaves of that tree 
instead of other nourishment. The mountain 
crab is likewise dangerous at particular times of 
the year, from a similar cause. The inhabitants 
are so sensible of this, that they never cat them’ 
unless they have been Be in coops a fortnight or 
three weeks, and purged with the ety nut 
leaves; a convincing proof that amphibia may 
acquire. a noxious quality from their food; 
without inconvenience or danger ta themselves. 
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This poison would seem to reside particularly in 
the entrails of fish, for wherever the precaution 
is taken of gutting and salting them, as soon 
as caught, these effects are avoided, and the 
entrails themselves will afterwards, poison ani- 
mals, though the fish is perfectly safe. This 
poison seems more active at particular periods of 
the year, or at least a greater number of poison- 
ous fish are met with at one time than at another. 
What is remarkable, with respect to this poi- 
son, it seems peculiar to certain species of fish, 
and to none else. 

The species of fish in which it is peculiarly 
active are, what are termed in the West Indies, 
the black billed sprat, the barracuta, the yellow 
billed sprat, the cavallee, the rock fish, the 
king fish, the smooth bottle fish, and sea lob« 
ster. ‘The consequences attending this poison 
are in general very alarming, and in many in- 
stances fatal; some stomachs’ seem to be more 
susceptible of its action than others, and they 
almost immediately feel its effects; while the 
symptoms in others do not appear till two or 
three hours after the accident, and some escape 
-their violence altogether. : 

The usual symptoms that mark fish poison, 
are heartburn, nausea, severe vomiting and 
purging, gripes, cold sweats, fainting, and, in 
some, giddiness; the face in the meantime be- 
- comes highly flushed, and the eyes inflamed, 
attended with a burning heat and spasmodic 
it ’ , twitches, 
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twitches, which particularly affect the eyes, the 
sufferers often complaining that they are ready 
to start from their sockets, The burning which 
is felt in their face and eyes is extended to the 
palms of the hands, the tips of the fingers, and 
over the whole body, sometimes accompanied 
and sometimes succeeded by a mitliary eruption, 
or by an efflorescence resembling the bite of a 
bug, but more extensive. The pulse, for 
the most part, is hard and frequent. This are 
dour of the skin, anda prickling in the hands 
and nose when immersed in cold water, are al~ 
most invariable symptoms of fish poison, and 
enable the practitioners to decide with confi« 
dence on the nature of the disease. | 

_ The neck of the bladder, urethra, and sphinc- 
‘ter ani, appear to sympathize with the skin, as 


‘the patients often complain of a like ardour in 
: 


4 


these parts, with a difficulty of making water, 
‘strangury, and afflicting tenesmus, Riad 
_ Wher the violence of the disorder is somewhat 
abated, the cuticle begins to scale off in various 
‘parts of the body. Attimesa milliary efflores- 
‘cence accompanies the ardour of the skin, with« 
‘ut any evident desquamation, 

' The last and- most tedious symptom, which 
“may be rather considered as secondary, is gan 
‘acute and shooting pain in the articulations of 
the knee, wrist, ancles, and sometimes in the 
cylindrical bones, with more or less swelling. 
At is distressing, at intervals, for years after every 
i HQ | other 
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other trait of the disorder has disappeared, and 
is not unfrequently attended with dropsy. ‘ 

Such is the ordinary course of the disease in its 
most. favourable termination ; but unfortunately 
this issue. is not. always so happy, for the health of 
- some who escape its fatal effects is often so much, 
impaired that a foundation is laid for a train of 
other evils, and a visit to a cold climate is at 
last found necessary to restore vigour to their 
constitntions. The consequences ought always 
to be dreaded, and relief ought to be given im=— 
mediately, as it is impossible to foresee the event 
avith any degree of certainty. Much, however, 


‘may be learnt from, the different symptoms, al-, 
though they are liable to great variations, from a 
greater or less degree of irritability existing in 
the stomach, from the quantity taken, or from 
a greater degree of acrimony in the poison; for 
why should it attack some only slightly, and 
prove fatal to others? , 
The affinity of this disorder to cholera is so 
great, that it requires a considerable degree of 
practical knowledge.to discriminate them. You 
must be led entirely by the appearance and sen=. 
sation of the skin, as they are the only and safest 
_guides; where no certain information can be. 
‘collected of the food of the patient, or of the 
nature of the fish, it is of the highest importance” 
to ascertain this distinction, as a mistake might 
endanger the life of the patient. In cholera 1 
is the duty of the physician to stop the piegee 
OL 
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of the disorder as soon as he can; whereas in: 
fish poison a discharge of the deleterious matter: 
is the first intention of cure, and should be pro= 
moted according to the strength of the patient. 
In the cure of this disorder, two purposes are 
clearly pointed outy viz. to proctire a discharge’ 
of the poison as speedily as possible, and to 
remove or alleviate the cffects that result from it,’ 
Fhe first can only be effected by medicines whose 
Operation is quick and effective, and of all 
these a preference should be given’ to the 
yitriolated zink, which, if timely administered, 
is alone ealbereht to obridte the dangerous ten= 
dency of the poison. From the uncertainty, 
however, of its total removal, it is most prudent 
to succeed the emetic by a saline purge, and to 
continue a repetition of ‘this so long as circum 
stances render. sucha repetition necessary? 
Where this plan is too violent, and the patient 
of a weakly habit, an anodyne must be frequent- 
ly interposed before the complete removal of the 
disease, in order that, by an interval of ease, 
the system may be invigorated and the stomach 
enabled to proceed ati the farther action of the 
medicine proper to remove the poison 

Tn alleviating the effects arising from the 
poison, ao proper rules can be laid Sout: as the 
Nature and violence of the symptoms must de-= 
termine the mode of proceeding. Where the. 
removal of the poison, by a sufficient evacuation, 
kas taken place, and symptoms of irritation still 

HS. | continue,, 
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continue, anodynes, both by the mouth, andl 
glisters, as well as cordials, are indicated) The i 
Best of the skin will be taken off by a general 
moisture, by the use of mild diaphoretics, The | 
Strangury will yield to a free use of mucilages, | 
and the pains of the joints will be relieved by | 
warmth, diaphoretics, and time. The oil of the | 
bignonia is used by the negroes as a specifid | 
against this coraplaint, and the cayenne pepper 
has been known for a long time to possess the 
bower of preventing or counteracting the pois 
sonous effects of ish, Of all the fish, the poison | 
of the yellow billed sprat is re ckoned the most | 
deadly, and most speedy in its operation, 

It is of much importance, where fish forms such 
a principal part of diet as in these warm climates, 
to be able to know, by certain previous marks, 
whether they really possess this deleterious state, 
The marks commonly trusted to, are, 

Ist. The holding a silver spoon in water in- 
which they are boiled, which if not tinged by | 
the liquid, shews they are safe. 

od. The giving the entrails to a dog, or other . 
domestic animal, and judging of its offers on | 
them; and, 

3d. The pie of discolouration on the fish; 
particularly the intestines, themselves, which | 
is considered as a proof of their poisonous qua= | 
lity. It is observed, also, that fish without 
scales are most lable to this taint. | 
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From the whole of these observations, the © 
fish poison seems to lie in a peculiar manner in 
the intestines. Though active on man, it is 
even. more so in other animals; and its virulence 
is augmented by the process of putrefaction, or 
the longer the fish has been out of water. Hence | 
the immediately gutting them when caught, 
has been known to prevent it. 


PECEPTIONS PRACTISED IN THE APPEAR® 
ANCE OF ANIMAL FOOD, OF THE SEVE* 
RAL CLASSES. 


* 


We have now examined the nature of the 


some arts employed to conceal their defects 
where unfit for nourishment. 

Animals are rendered unfit for nourishment, 
either by being over-driven, or being actually 
in a diseased state. Animals over-driven are 
thrown into a state of fever, and, from the in- 
creased circulation and heat, when killed, the 
blood becomes intimately mixed with every part 
of the solid, and thusa strong tendency to pu- 

H4 trefaction 
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trefaction is produced. Such food,, therefore, | 
must necessarily be unwholesome, and introduce 
into the habit a nourishment of a too alkalescent 
nature. | 

Animals in a diseased state it is often dificult. 
to. know, Sheep are more subject to. disease | 
than most others, particularly to the rot, from | 
feeding in low grounds, Their flesh, when 
killed in this state, wants the natural flavour | 
and sweetness, and is very apt to produce com= 
plaints in the bowels. Swine are also very sub-| 
ject to leprous diseases, and when eaten under 
disease, it has been known productive of the ! 
worst consequences, even death itself. 
_ Bat though not actually under disease, an | 
animal is often brought to market of a lean im-= 
poverished habit, which it is the practice of the 
seller to attempt to conceal. The most general 
practice of doing this is by filling the cellular | 
membrane with air or blood. ‘This is done’by | 
making a hole in it, and inserting a pipe to blow | 
‘it up, which gives it a fulness and plumpness 
of appearance; and, to increase the deception, | 
it is whitened also with flour. By this means 
the meat, though bad, is still further injured 
and spoiled from keeping, by giving it a stronger | 
tendency to putrefaction; and its deception 18 
very apparent when, once it is dressed---besides | 
the indelicacy and loathsome idea such a prace| 
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Where blood is used for this purpose, it is 
still more pernicious than air, but it has the 
farther advantage to the seller of adding to the 
weight of his a ae 

The same practice is also common with poul=_ 
iry and fish, particularly, of the-latter, ced,.and 
whitings. For this purpose the end of a: quill 
or tobacco-pipe is introduced at the vent, anda 
hole pricked with a pin under the fin which is 
next the. gill, thereby making the fish appear 
large to the eye, and full; which, when dressed,. 
will be flabby,.and little else than: skin and bone: 
‘This..is discerned. by placing the finger and 
thumb on. each side the vent;.and squeezing it 
hard, when. the wind. will be. perceived to ga-. 
out and the skin to fall in; | 

With respect to poultry, the chief deception: ° 
consists in breaking the bones of the breast, to 
make them look fuller and more plump, besides 
whitening the skin with flour, and also blowing. 
them up. : 

Og See ae am AE AN 

* Health as well as humanity equally dictate that the easiest: 
manner in which an animal can be put to death, its flesh will be: 
‘the more wholesome.—The late’ improvement, therefore, of 


killing oxen, by. wounding the spinal marrow, at once, instead. : 
of knocking them in the head, deserves the highest praise. » 
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MILK, 


Having finished the particular cotisideration | 


“of animal food, we come to examine next what 
may be termed, as it were, the connecting or 


intermediate aliment, or milk. No adtete’ has” 
been so generally used as food, and by all nas 
tions of the world it is held in esteem. In many) 
instances it has formed the sole support of life, and | 
mankind have confined themselves to a diet of it 
alone, without feeling any of the disadvantages _ 
which arise from an excess of animal food on) 
the one hand, or that inconvenience and inferior 


nourishment which attends an entire use of vea 
getable food on the other. In the northern 
climates it still forms a principal part of diet, 
and its bereficial effects are equally prized for. 
counteracting the influence of disease, as well 
as for preserving a proper state of health. 

Milk differs in every animal, according to a 
Variety of causes in its nature, age, period of 
life, and other lesser circumstances; but, in 
its general nature, this fluid may be considered 
in every animal as the same. When first drawn 


it appears a homogeneous liquid, but after stand= 


ing some time, it then shews a separation into 
parts, by the proper examination of which its 


nature and qualities come to be more fully de« 


tected, 
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tected. ‘These parts consists of an oily, a coagu- 

lable, and a watery matter, common! distin= 
y y 

guished under the names of cream, curd, and 


whey.. 


Cream. 


_ The cream, or oily part, is the first that spon- 
taneously separates.. It appears upon the surface 
of the whole, of a thicker consistence than what 
itis below, and apparently of an unctuous nature; 
and this appearance takes place merely by stag- 
nation, without any coagulating power being 
applied to it. ‘This appearance is influenced by 
its exposure to the air, and also toa certain des 
gree of heat, for it sooner takes place in summer 
than in winter; and milk made to boil soon after 
jt is drawn from the animal, throws up a greater 
quantity of it; and ina shorter time. It is also 
‘connected with the separation of the other parts; 
for as an acescency arises in-the fluid for the | 
separation of the curd and whey, an interruption 
‘takes place to the farther separation of the cream. 
The proportion of cream in milk depends on 
various circumstances in the state of the animal 
from which it is taken; some animals of the 
‘same species are known to give a much greater 
“proportion of it than others, and this particularly — 
“holds in the cow kind, where they are bred and 
reared in mountainous countries; which would 
shew that, besides the peculiar constitution, the 
€xternal situation has also an influence; besides 
HO this 
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this the age of the animal may also be taken to 
account ; and also the farther advanced from the 
period of delivery the milk is always richer, and 
contains a greater portion of oily matter of 
cream. Dry feeding, also,.in all animals, seems 

to increase the MR of this particular part. 
- Qn-its first separation, however, this cream 
is not to be considered as entirely pure; it cons 
tains a propertion of the other parts, or of the | 
coagulable or watery matter, and these parts. 
being again separated from it by agitation, or 
what we call churning, the oil appears in its) 
proper form, as known under the name of | 
butter, | 


_ Butter. 


Butter, in its recent state, very much resems 
bles in its mature the expressed and unctuous 
oils of vegetables, and that of animal fats; but it, 
is more consistent thari most part of vegetable 
oils, from its still possessing some of the coagu=_ 
lable or caseous part adhering to it. Like these” 
oils, it is also subject tothat change which is 
termed rancidity, and this change is the effect 
of its admixture with the other parts of the milk, — 
from which it is not totally freed; for by a more 
complete separation of these parts the progress) 
of rancidity is much retarded; but the only | 
yneans by which it can be entirely counteracted i 
is by the application of sea salt with a small pros. } 


terion of nitre and bn: gh By which it’ 1s. Prem 
serve 
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served very long in a condition fit to bé used as 
an aliment. 
| In order to a more easy separation of the but- 
ter, or pure part, it is usual to allow the cream 
to remain for sometime before itis churned. By 
thus standing it acquires a sour taste. Butter 
therefore, 1s commonly made from sour cream, 
Fresh cream requires at least four times as much 
churning before it yields its butter as sour cream 
does; hence cream acquires, by being kept for 
sometime, new properties which facilitate its 
‘conversion into butter. But though the cream 
when churned is of a sour nature, what is re- 
‘markable is, that after the process of churning is 
finished, the milk which remains, has not near 
the sourness which the cream possessed, and the 


which kad been evolved, completely disappears 
during the process of churning. ‘This takes-place 
equally, whether the churning is perfermed inthe 
open air, or whether the air has been entirely ex- 
eluded. As the cream cannot be entirely sepe= 
“rated from the other parts of the milk even where 
“agitation and heat are employed, so from the 
“other parts, even the most watery, some pors 
“tion. of cream can still be produced; thus by 
“churning whey itself, a pound of butter has 
been procured from 27 pints of it. Butter theres 
fore, may be considered as the fat, oily, and in- 
flammable part of the milk suspended in it, na- 
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putter itself is perfectly sweet, so that the acid — 
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turally in the same way as in emulsions, This) 
oily part first seperates in the form of cream, 
and from this state it comes to be formed into | 
a homogeneous mass, by a farther separation of 
all its heterogeneous parts by the operation of 
percussion. | 

Fresh butter when new made is almost withs | 
out any smell, of a mild and agreeable taste, 
easily soluble in water, and remaining uniform, 
even in a boiling heat. As its acid becomes | 
-extricated by age, or separates from its oily 
part; it acquires.an acrimony, or rancidity, and | 
its acquiring this state; sooner or later, will. | 
depend in its being properly freed from its he+ | 
terogeneous parts, in the operation of preparing it. | 
The proper quality of butter is marked by its” 
oily, or fat shining surface, and its yellow color, — 
with an agreeable flavor, and sweetish taste. The 
use of butter has chiefly prevailed in modern 
times. It was unknown to the Greeks, and the 
Romans used it only as an article of medicine, — 
not of food. At present no less than 50,000 
tons of it are annually consumed in London, 
and the best kinds of it, are from the counties of 
Cambridge and Essex, the Epping butter of 
the latter, being esteemed superior to all other 
from the more varied feeding, which the cows 
possess in that quarter. In the travels of Mr.. 
Parke through Africa, a vegetable ‘substance of 
the same kind is described by him, which is used 
for the purpose of butter, and is considered to 
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Bosses all its qualities ina superior degree; this 
shows stfongly, the connexion between butter, 
and the fixed vegetable oils obtained by expres- 
sion in its nature. The color of butter varies 
according to the feeding of the animal, and © 
to supply its defect, adventitious means are 
often resorted to, by colouring it with certain 
vegetable substances; the highest degree of na= 
tural color which butter displays, is generally 
found in that from the Guernsey cow's. 

The wholesomeness of butter, as an article 
of food, depends entirely on its freedom from 
rancidity, and therefore every way by which 
it acquires rancidity, either by the natural state 
of the weather, by the operations of cookery, 
as in frying or burning, or by its preserved state 
as salt butter, it becomes in a proportional de« 
gree, heavy, and indigestible to the stomach 3 
and introduces an acrimony into the blood. 
Hence the disagreeable acrid, and empyreuma- 
tic belchings, which in many stomachs arise 
from its use, and some stomachs are even so de-= 
licate, that they are affected by fresh butter, 
and milk in the same way. Bread and butter 
therefore taken to any extent, is only fit for 
thé most vigorous, and active powers of dis 


gestion. 


Butter Milk. 


Is that part of the milk which remains after 
the butter has come off by churning, and con- 
| sequently 
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sequently is the serum, or whey, containing a 
great quantity of butterous particles. This fluid | 
is highly esteemed in diet. It is particularly 
refreshing and pleasant when it is sweet and 
fresh. It is much recommended in hectical 
cases, and is often used by pouring warm new milk 
upon it, which reduces it to the form of curds, 
When it acquires something of the acid fers" 
mentation, it forms a useful drink in febrile 
cases, and in this state it is much used by the 
inhabitants, of the northern. parts of the island 
as a principle article in the diet of children. 


Cheeses. 4 

After the separation of the cream,. or oily, 
part from the milk, the remainder is- spontas 
neously coagulated into a soft, but somewhat 
consistent mass, which comprehends the watery 
parts-of the milk; and as these watery parts pass, 
into an acid state, a coagulation takes place, i 
or the separation between “the curd and whey 
ensues. ‘This natural separation of the curd 
from the whey,, or the coagulable part from the 
merely watery, is seldom permitted for the pure, 
poses of aliment, and therefore before any aci- 
dity take place, when the coagulable part is parti< 
ularly wanted, the separation is accomplished 
artificially by the addition of a coagulable matter, — 
termed runnet. The runnet commonly employ= 
ed is part-of the stomach ofa calf, a qualitywhich 


‘the stomachs ef many other animals, as well ag 
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some vegetable matters possess. From the curd, 
or coagulated part, seperated by the runnet is 
prepared Cheese, a substance much used in 
diet, the qualities of which must depend on 
that of the milk from which it is made, and on 
the manner, also, in which the process of mak-~ 
ing it is conducted. | 

“The first quality by which cheese is distin« 
guished is its tendency to putrefaction, which 
shews it to posses more of the real animal na~ 
‘ture, than the other parts of milk; and this is 
confirmed by every chemical experiment made 
upon it. 


_ This, therefore, being its leading quality, its 
other distinctions we shall next consider. _ 
. The first difference in cheese arises from the 
‘condition. of the, milk of whichitismade. ‘Thus 
cheese may be made-of new milk, or as it comes. 
from the cow; it may be made of milk deprived . 
of its cream; it may be made of cream itself; 
‘it may be made of a mixture of milk and cream, 
or it may be made of a mixture of milk of dif~ 
ferent animals. ‘he second difference in the 
making of cheese arises from the manner of con- 
ducting the process. Thus the cheese is also 
the better the more it contains of the cream, 
or oily part, and hence the goodness of it dex 
pends much on the manner of separating the 
whey from the curd to preserve this. If the 
milk be much heated, the coagulation broken 
in, pieces, and the whey forcibly separated, as 
ey ig 
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is the practice in many parts i Scotland the. 
cheese is scarcely good for any thing. The 
‘whey is delicious and rich at its expence, espes 
cially the last squeezed out part, and butter may : 
be even obtained from it in considerable quan 
tity. Ifthe milk again be not too much heated, 
if the coagulum be allowed to remain an Broker 
and this whee be seperated by very slow and 
gentle pressure, the cheese becomes excellent, 
ae the whey almost transparent and colourless, 
The next difference is in the manner of salt~ 
ing and drying, and also in the after preserva 
tion of the cheese, All these circumstances form | 
a particular department in the management of 
the dairy, which is understood in some parts of 
the country better than in others. The proper 
knowledge of it is only gained by experience, 
and. erves 4 Superiority to the production of cers 
tain places above others; hence cheeses are com- 
monly distinguished By the different districts 
of the country in which they are made, and 
in many of which, from theit mode of treatment, 
they are of a peviiltar kind, | 


Whey. 


The cream and coagulable part of the milk 
being thus removed, the simple watery part, OF | 
whey, only remains; this part consists in a con< | 
siderable degree of pure elementary water, whi<_ 
ther its seperation from the other parts is pro< 
duced spontaneously or artificially, and in such | 
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4 quantity is this watery, or elementary part, 
1s to be at least 7-Sths of the whole of the milk. 
Hence there is less difference in the proportion 
of whey, than in the proportion of the other parts 
in the milk of different animals, for the same pro 
ortion of residium is found on evaporation, both 
in cows and in-woman’s milk. Whey is more or 
less pure, according to the state of the milk, 
from which it has been separated; but in all 
cases it holds dissolved in it a certain portion 
of the other parts, varying in their kind and 
proportion, according to the particular state of 
the milk at the exact time of the separations _ 
Thus whey produced from new milk by coagus 
Jation with runnet, has diffused in it a cone 
siderable portion of curd, but little of the 
cream. Whey, spontaneously seperating, pos 
sesses an acid taste, and is then entirely deprived 
oth of the oily and caseous parts. To obtain 
whey in a pure state, it should be first filter- 
ated, so as to seperate all the curd, and being 
then boiled for,sometime, a thick white scum 
‘will collect on the surface termed fioat whey, 
which consists of the curdy part. This being 
carefully separated, and the whey allowed to 
‘remain at rest for some hours, so that a preci 
pitation of any remains of curd may take place, 
the remainder will decant off as colorless as 
water, and in a pure state. ! 

From the circumstance of whey becoming sour 


it contains a saccharine matter convertible inte 
a pe- 
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a peculiar acid, named the lactic acid, and te 
this. property the acidity which milk contracts 
is-to be ascribed, for neither curd nor cream ace 
quire this property of themselves, without the 
whey or watery part. In consequence of thig 
acidity, milk becomes capable of undergoing” 
the vinous fermentation, and itis the only ani« 
mal substance that is Bndoned with this property 
This singular fact seems to have been first dise 
covered by the Tartars, who obtain all their 
spirituous liquors from mare’s milk, and till 
this acidity is produced in milk, it is found incas 
pable of being converted into wine. . ‘ 
These several parts of milk we have thus de= 
scribed, are found to be contained in very difs 
ferent proportions in the milkof-different animals: 
Thus the proportion of cream .is greatest in 
the milk of ewes, next in the milk of. cows, and 
less in that of goats, while woman’s milk seem# 
to contain more of it tnan that of mares or 
asses, though this also is regulated somewhat 
by the kind of diet, being less abundant under 
the use of vegetable food. The.proportion of it 
again on an average is greater in the ewes, goats 
bee cows, or what we may term the niminaele 
animals; while it is less-in mares, women, and 
asses, or in the nonruminant. s 
_ The quantity of whey is exactly in the ine 
verse proportion to that of the curd; mares, 
Women and asses affording more of it than: either 
ewes, goats, or cows, 
Thong 
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“Though these proportions in general prevail, 
yet some difference will eccasionally occur in 
the proportions of particular individuals of the 
same class, and that arising from a variety of, 
circumstances depending on peculiarity of con- 
stitution, difference of age, distance from de- 
livery, and variety of diet; making proper ale 
lowance for these circumstances, ie Tesult als 
ready stated, will pretty uniformly hold. 


Woman's Milk. 


~Woman’s milk may be considered indeed as in 
some dégree peculiar, its colour is whiter, and its 
eream niore abundant than in cow’s milk. After 
the cream is separated, the milk is exceedingly 
thin,. and has the appearance rather of whey 
with a bluish white colour, than of creamed 
milk. None of the methods by which cow’s 
milk is coagulated, succeed in producing the 
coagulation of woman’s milk... It is eertain, 
however, . that it contains curd, for by boihng 
pellicles form on its surface, which have all the 
properties of curd. Its not coagulating, there- 
fore, must be attributed to the dilution of ‘its 
curd by the great quantity of water, though the 
cream also be churned ever so long no butter 
can be obtained from it, but if after being agin 
tated for some hours, it is allowed to remain 
at rest for a day or two, a separation of it takes 
place’ into two parts, a colourless pellucid fluid, 
Uke w water, which occupies the inferior part of 
the 
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the vessel, and a thick, white, unctious fluid, : 
which swims on the surface. The lowermost, 
fluid contains sugar of milk, and some curd, 
the uppermost divers only from cream in con- 
sistence. The oily part of the cream cannot be 
separated by agitation from the curd.. This 
cream contains a greater portion of curd, than 
the cream of cow’s milk, and when after the 
separation of the curd, this milk js slowly 
evaporated, it yields a sugar 1n considerable 
quantity. ‘Thus woman’s milk differs from 
cows in three leading particulars, in containing 
a much smaller quantity of curd, in its oil 
being so intimately blended with this curd, that 
“at rare not yield butter, and in its containing 
_ a greater quantity of sugar. 


Ass’s Milk. 


Ass’s milk has a very strong resemblance te 
human milk, it has nearly the same color, smell 
and consistence. When left at rest fora suffi. 
cient time a cream forms upon its surface, but by 
no means in such abyndance asin woman’s milk 
This cream by very long agitation yields a but 
ter which is always soft, white, and tasteless 
and is singular very readily mixes again witl 
the butter milk.; but it may be again separate 
by agitation, while the vessel that contains i 
is plunged in cold water. Creamed ass’s mill 
is thin and has an agreeable sweetish taste. Ass” 
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nilk therefore differs from cows milk, in three 
eading particulars; in its cream being less abun- 
lant, and moré insipid; in its containing less 
surd ; and in its possessing a greater proportion, 
if sugar. | 

Goat's Miik. 


“Much resembles cow’s, exccpt in its greater 
sonsistence, like that milk it throws up abun« 
lance of cream from which butter is easily obs 
ained. The creamed milk coagulates as cow’s 
nilk, but yields a greater quantity of curd, its 
whey contains also sugar. 


Ewe’s Milk. 


Resembles almost precisely that of the cow, 
fs cream however is more abundant, and yields 
i butter not so consistent as cow milk butter. 
ts curd has a fat and viscid appearance, and is 
with difficulty made to assume the same cons 
sistency as the curd of cow’s milk. It makes, 
lowever,excellent cheese. 


Mares Milk. 


Is thinner than that of the cow, but scarcely 
39 thin as human milk. Its cream cannot be 
sonverted into butter by agitation. The creamed 
milk coagulates precisely as cow’s milk, but 
he curd is not soabundant. The whey contains 
sugar, 

Secreting 
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‘Secretion of Mitk. 


‘After this view of the qualities of the varia) 
ous kinds of milk, we shall next examine its 
mode of production. Milk is clearly an anima 
secretion from the chyle, and it would seem 
chiefly furnished by that part of the alimentar : 
matter last taken in, ‘This seems confirmed 
by the fact, that the quantity of milk secreted, ; 
is always considerably, and immediately ins 
creased on the taking in of aliment, and where 
aliment is withheld, the secretion of milk is evi | 
dently diminished. But the effect more immedi= 
ately follows the reception of liquid aliment, ras 


ae 


ther than solid, and the enabling of a nurse to 
afford a large quantity of milk, depends very much - 
on the quantity of liquid sheis able to take ind” 
The necessity for this is'even pointed out by nas 
ture, for on the application of a child to the’ 
‘breast, the mother is often immediately affecte di 
by a considerable degree of thirst. The naturé 
of the milk, however, or the production formal 


an acescent, or » alkalent nature ; zi diferench 
which deserves much attention in selecting it fo 
the. human. subject. 
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Alimentary Uses of Milk, 


her these introductory observations, we pros 
ceed to examine the use of milk-as an aliment, 


Aliment for Infancy. ) 


_ Milk ‘seems the aliment intended by nature 
ir the nourishment at birth, and it is particu- 
larly fitted ‘for ‘the purpose by giving an inter- 
mediate nourishment between vegetable and 
animal food. Before birth, the fied of the child. 
is derived from the parent, and is already in a 
perfect, oranimalized state. After birth, therefore, 
a supply of either vegetable, or animal matter 
to the child would be improper, as neither 
Suited to its powers of digestion, nor to the 
State of its system. An intermediate food in- 
troduces the necessary changes by degrees, and 
allows vegetable food to become, in a certain pe= 
Tiod of time, the principal nourishment of the ~ 
Child. Hence milk, and by degrees a propor=_ 
tion of vegetable matter, is the food best adapted 
to it, and: re milk of its mother in preference to 
every other. ‘The length of time for which this 
food should ‘be continued,-must be regulated by 
circumstances. Nine months seem the proper 
medium for nursing, and if cut. short, or pro« 
tracted beyond this time it is equally attended 
ah inconveniences, though the protracting 
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qt somewhat longer, is certainly the Ee course, | 

But though nas is thus the proper aliment, 
‘the interposition of vegetable matter, we men- 
tioned as also necessary. The period when this 
‘should be begun, must no doubt be regulated | 
by circumstances, but it can never be introduced 
with safety till some months after birth. Five 
months have been mentioned as the proper period. : 
‘of its commencement, and from that-time it 
should be gradually increased to the period of 
weaning, 

But in many instances. this first noun ama 
afforded by’ nature, or milk, even though ten= 
‘dered by the mother, does not: agree with the 
child, but subjects it, from acidity, to disorder, 
The cause of this in the mother is often uncers 
~ tain, but it is at times not derived from her, but. 


| 
: 


seems to lie more in the mixture of vegetable food 
with it, orin a weak or diseased state of the di« 
gestive organs. It is of consequence, therefore, 
since the milk is thus found to disagree, that if 
should at least be procured to the ete in its 
most perfect state; and the best method of doing 
‘this, 1s to regulate the diet of the nurse, which 
_.qve have seen to influence so much the nature of 
this secretion, From a comparison of the diet 
-of other animals that afford milk, vegetable 
aliment. seems most fitted for women, during 
‘the period of nursing. By this aliment a greater 
quantity of milk will be produced, and its quas 
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ity of a more proper kind than that where much 
inimal food prevails. This is confirmed by the 
ullest’ experience of all physicians, and the 
shange of diet in nurses from a vegetable, to an 
inimal one,-has been attended with the worst 
fects, and even shown in itself by the indul- 
sence of a single meal. 


‘At any rate, whatever the prev ious habits 


f the petson may have been who is a nurse, an 
xxcess of vegetable matter will be found highly 
erviceable, and animal food should’be taken from 
rer, Without, ‘perhaps, breaking in tod much upon 
ler | Se of life. In all cases of hired 
wurses, it should be made as much as possible 
irule, and only departed from, when symptoms 
fF indisposition apparently arise from this cause. 


Neither should a nurse fast long, for then the 


nilk will -become alkalescent, ia the child 
eceives the breast with disgust. hii te 


me i>! Aliment for Manhood. 


Having thus established the propriety of milk 
San aliment for the child, it is now proper to con-= 
ider show far it 1s fitted for the nourishment of 
more advanced period of life, or forms a proper 
épimen under certain circumstances of disease. 


‘rom ‘the nature of milk, it is clear that every 


art of it contains mtch nourishment, and if 
coined by vegetable matter, there is no doubt it 
E: 2) will - 
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will form an aliment sufficiently inyig gorating | 
for every purpose till after the age of puberty. 
Previous to this period it is hardly ever necessary 
to rear children in any other way, and such chil- 
dren will be found to enjoy more perfect health 
and strength than where a proportion of” animal 
food is uterposed ¢ for the early use of animal. 
food will be found attended with the worst conse= J 
quences, in giving an irritability and inflammas 
tory disposition to the system, and goading it on 
as it were to maturity before the time. After the 
age of puberty, and when an active life has begun, 
a proportion of animal food in a cold climate be= 
comes necessary. This proportion should be conti- 
nued till the powers of life begin to decline, 
when a return to the aliment of the early days 
should be again resorted to, in order to correct the 
alkalescent state of the fluids which the progress 
of life naturally brings on. Thus milk may be 
indulged in at all times of life, unless when cer= 
tain circumstances in the state of the stomach 
arise to prevent it, and these circumstances depent di 
on its.coagulation or excess of acidity ; with re- 
spect to the first, the cause of it is hard to explains 
in regard to the second, it is corrected by using 0, 
it previously boiled, or joining it with absorbent, 
or occasionally also with aromatics, 
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Aliment for Disease. 


‘As milk is more readily formed into chyle 


han any other aliment, where the digestive or-. 


ans are weak, it affords a matter giving a quick 


upply of nourishment tothe system. Hence it. 


grms a restorative in the way of medicine in all 
ases of emaciation and debility, provided the 


igestive organs are ina state capable of receiving. 


t. It is particularly fitted also to correct a viti-' 


ted state of the fluids where this state is not con-_. 


ected with any peculiar or specific acrimony ; 
ut even there it will be found useful in checking 
he violence of symptoms, though it is observed at 
he same time that in certain cases, even this does 
ot hold where the acrimony is not confined to 


he fluids alone but is connected with a general | 


aulty state of the system... But there are parti- 
ular diseases to which. milk has been considered 
$ peculiarly appropriated, . and the.-chief of these 
$ consumption of the lungs. From whatever 
ause this disease proceeds, along with a general 


lebility of the system, there prevails a specific — 


Morbid irritation in the seat of the malady. 

Milk therefore affords an aliment sufficiently nou- 
ishing to counteract the debility, being of a na-~ 
ure the least disposed to irritation of most kinds 


fF food; and there are instances of its both curing .- 


ad greatly moderating the violence of the sympz- - 
13 ; toms, - 
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toms. The milk’ most. fitted for this purpose. 
seems to be that of the animals that do not ramis, 
nate, ass’s and. mare’s milk, therefore, has been, 
preferred ,and;where it can be had, that of women, 
Fiven in certain cases the watery part of the milk on, 
whey has been reckoned most useful inthisdisease, 
and the whey most highly recommended has been. 
that of the goat, from its varied manner of feed=’ 
ing. : x af 
The weakness of the general habit in consump= 
tion, and particularly of the digestive organs, is 
a strong objection to the use of much vegetable: 
aliment. An intermixture of diet is never proper, 
where one kind~ seems particularly. appropriated 
to obviate the symptoms of any. morbid state, oi 

Nor is the gout considered as.less benefited bya 
milk diet than. consumption. Whatever doubts 
may have arisen. with practitioners upon this sub 
ject, it is perfectly. clear that those who have lived: 
very much upon milk or vegetable diet are by no 
means the common victims. of it. Animal food: 
therefore, if not the cause seems highly to aggra~ 
vate this disease; and a change of regimen, oF 
low living, has in many instances been known to 
cure it. But in order that milk may be effectual 
here, it must be begun at an early period, before 
the constitution has suffered from the attacks of 
the malady, and:while yet a firmness and vigour 
of habit remains. Ifa milk diet be resorted to, 
after the constitution has suffered,and the health 
ingeneralis broken down, instead of being service= 
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able by its increasing the general debility and 
atonic state, it will occasion the paroxysms, in« 
stead of confining their violence to the extreme- - 
ties, to attack organs of greater consequence, 
and thus it will hurry on a fatal termination of | 
the malady. Neither should this diet be ever 
fesorted to» as a temporary expedient against a 
constitutional disease; but ifitis begun,it should 
be persisted in, and no return made to that mode 
of life which.seems to have given. origin to, oF 
increased the violence of the malady. __ 

Fevers also area species of disease in which it 
is recommended, In the active state, however, of © 
fevers, digestion seems forthemost part,suspended, 
and the useof milk, therefore,in itscommon form, . 
cannot fail to prove rather hurtful, nor will it - 
serve to quench the thirst which is constantly “ 
present. Where it is employed, therefore, it is: 
more proper in the form of whey, and with a de- 
gree of acidity, than otherwise. | 


‘Choice: of milk suited to particular circumstances, , 


_ From the variety formerly observed in ‘the difs 
ferent kinds of milk in all cases of disease a” 
ehoice should be made, according to the: parti- 
gular purposes intended by its use; thus,.where 
much nourishment is wanted, and the digestive 
Organs possess sufficient. powers for receiving 
it, while at the same time there is no jaaerd 
ef fallness of habit being induced by it, the 
milk of the ruminating animals is always to be 
men bst - 14. _ = preferred. .- 
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preferred. Whenin opposition to this, an inflam« | 


“matory disposition of body is present, and the 


organs of digestion are at the same timeina weak | 


and relaxed state, the milk of the non-ruminant_ 


i 
animals affords a much safer and a more appropri~ _ 


ate nour ishment, 


Milk intire..— - . a 


Mitk in its recent state is certainly the most! 
proper form in which it can be used, as it’s partaal 


are then most intimately blended, and it is most | 


proper for the weakly and young stomachs. 


Many nations have a custom of boiling it imme- | 


diately after being drawn from the cow, and — 
before it is used, by this. method no alteration in- 
the qualities of the milk takes place, and it is 


deprived of a considerable quantity of air which | 
lessens its tendency to. acescency and fermen- | 


‘tation. Hence its coagulation in the stomach is 
not so easy, but in this state it is apt to produce 


costiveness, and to give a greater proportion of | 
foeces. It requires therefore a more robust and 


‘ylgorous stomach than when fresh. 
Different parts of Milk as aliment. 


After this perfect or entire form of milk, we | 
shall consider the nourishment it affords whee 


Separated into different parts. 


Cream. 


Cream, and its product butter, are intirely nu- 


tritious, but with most stomachs both will be 


found 


| 


| 
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feund of dificult mixtureand digestionin any con- 
siderable proportion. At the same time cream will 
be more easily digested than butter, from its con- 
taining a proportion of caseous and watery parts.. 
Some stomachs also are incapable of digesting 
oils, and therefore with them butter will sit 
heavy, while cream will produce no bad effects. 
In other stomachs again, where a disposition to 
aeidity prevails, butter will be attended with 
less inconvenience than cream, from the mixture 
of parts in the latter-disposing to fermentation. 
Butter should in all cases be freed. as much as 
possible from the milk, after churning, whieh will 
render it less liable to-be soon tainted with a 
rancid bitter taste. We have formerly mentioned 
the vegetable butterof Africa: itis prepared froma. 
tree named Shea, the kernel of which is first dried... 
and afterwards boiled in water, to extract the sk pe- 
This pulp is the butter, which is said to keep a- 
whole year without salt, and to be whiter, firmer, . 
and of a richer flavor than the best cow butter... 
The preparation of it forms a considerable branch: 
of trade in Africa, and it is only to be regretted. 
that this production has not been introduced 
into our West Indiacolonies. From this account — 
the shea would seem:a more digestible substance» 
than our butter. 


Curd 


Beiidins the chief nour ishing part of as and, < 


in any state in which it is taken it affords arich 


ky alimeny 
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silat though more so when produced by artifia, 

cial coagulation, and the milk is in a fresh state,* 
than elec it is the consequence of its natural se=_ 
paration, for then indeed it is more soluble but 
of an acescent quality. Many nations live on | 
curd formed in both ways: Thus some provinces. 
in France are intirely fed on curds as ‘their solid? | 
food, and. use whey for their drink. By the. 
Lapianders, we are told it ismuch employed in | 
this form to correct. the, alkalesency of their| 
food, and to stand them in place. ofan aces=-{) 
sant condiment, which their climate denies them. || 
When used in its united fotm, without the ab- | 
straction of the whey, er, in its recently coagus | 
lated state, milk is.equally alia aap and nou- i 
rishing as when fresh’ drawn, For when. the: | 

whey 1s separated, though the Livetti is then more- 
nutritious, yet it is also more difficult of diges- | 
tion, and this in. proportion to the degree in.| 
which the separation is made, or.in which the |] 
whey is taken from it. 


Cheese... 


‘But a dlitet: state in which the curd is used i iS a 
-in the dried form, orin that of cheese, the quality. 
of which» varies according to the circumstances-, 
formerly-noticed in the state of the milk from / 
which it is made ; according to the kind of milk: 
from which it.is. prepared; according to the~ 
‘quantity of otl and, whey. which: the coagulable 
matter retains, regulated by. the mode jes separa= + 
Ce Lee tion ! 
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tion and pressure; and lastly, according to its. 
age. In all these tases, the extent of its nou- 
rishing quality will depend on the quantity of oily 
and glutinous parts it contains, and when recent. 
and fresh, no. substance cat afford a more Invi- 
gorating aliment, thotgh it is somewhat diffi--.. 
eult to render it soluble by the stomach. 

But cheese when not fresh acquires new qua~ - 
lities, being liable to-rancidity and corruption, . 
land acta to the degree of this corruption, 
lif becomes more acrid rad stimulant, partly 
from the acrimony this process induces, and 
partly from the insects it generates in that state. 
In this state of corruption we are to consider it’ 
‘as losing its nutritive quality, and it becomes then: 
only fitas a condiment for vegetable food. Cheese,, 
therefore, ofa middling age, ‘and where none of its 
partsseem to bybiombrate; may. be considered as: » 
the most wholesome, for it contains all its nous 
Tishment with an incipient degree. of fermenta- 
‘tion, which: renders it more soluble-and. easier. 
digested by the stomach... Cheese though most... 
‘commonly used in a raw state, is-by.many pre- 
ferred toasted, that is; heated over the fire tO. ae 
considerable degree, by which a portion of Its». 
oil is separated, w hile the other parts retaim. a 
“firmer and closer connection. ‘Though many 
“stomachs digest this food, yet it is tale its-inso=-. 
lubility must be much increased by this» Poa ie) 
tion; and is highly improper for those who are - 
troubled . with stomach complaints, or whoarey- 
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liable to feverish heats at night, at which time 


it is most apt to be taken. In the makingiof 
cheese a quantity of sea salt is always introduced — 
into it in order to render it fit for keeping, Some 


other additions are made in different countries, — 


and in different districts of the same country, 


with a view to improve its colour or increase’ its ~ 


yelish. These additions are marigolds, sage, 


wild melilot, &c.,- 


The countries most celebrated for cheese, are 
England, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy. ‘The’ 
best English cheeses are the Cheshire, Gloucester, 
and Stilten, The Italian cheese in most es-— 
teenr is the Parmasan; of the Swiss cheese, ~ 
the Green-cheese of Switzerland, which owes its - 
colour to the melilot, is much sought after, - 
‘This cheese is brought to table in a powdered © 
state, and is generally mixed with butter before - 
it is eaten. The Grueyeres cheese ‘ts also- 
equally prized. The Dutch cheese, by being too” 
much salted, acquires, when old, a pernicious” 
acrimony. On the whole, cheese is an aliment 
only fit for the laborious and active, and. for: 
those who have strong powers of digestion ; hence * 

it is chiefly confined as food to the lower ranks — 


of society, and is only used in higher life as a 


condiment, to give a stimulus to the stomach ~ 
along with other food, and in that way alone ite 


can be'said to assist digestion, 


With many people cheese forms a particular a 
“ise of aversion, so that it can neither be seen by. 


them, 


“ 
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them, tasted, nor smelt. This is owing to a cer- 
tain constitutional peculiarity which cannot be 
explained, and this is the more remarkable in re- 
gard to cheese; ‘as there is nothing strikingly 
disgusting either in its appearance, flavor, or taste. 


Corstorphine Crean. 


Besides cheese, another form in which the 
curd is used in one part of Scotland, is in 
what is termed Corstorphine cream. This 1s made 
by filling a vessel with skimmed milk, which has 
a hole in its bottom stopped with a peg; this 
vessel is placed within another filled with boiling 
water; and when this is done, it is allowed to 
remai in this situation for a day or two, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather; at the end of 
this period a coagulation of the milk has taken 

“place, and the watery part of it subsided to the 
bottom. ‘This watery part is then drawn off by. 
opening the peg at the bottom of the vessel, and - 
being again stopped up, the same operation is — 
continued for 24 hours longer, when an additi- 
onal water is again drawn off, and the consistence 
of the curd is thus rendered pretty thick ; it is~ 

then agitated briskly with a wooden stick, and 

“ynade fit for use. This form of curd is much 

used in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh; 
it forms an aliment tolerably nourishing, and in 
‘summer, from its proportion of acidity, 1s grate- 
fully acid and cooling. 


Whey. 
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Whey. 

The whey, or watery part of the milk, is a. | 

. : ; a 

form very much used, and that as simple whey or. | 
buttermilk. . , 2 


Simple. Wheys 


is whey it is preferred when separated by run-. | 

net, in which case it holds a proportion of cream® | 
and curd suspended in it, besides its quantity of | 
sugar. It is therefore a fluid sufficiently nutriti-. | 
ous, though not so much so as the milk intires | 
It is clearly more acescent than milk, being capa- 
ble of the vinous fermentation; and. hence its: 
acescency may go too far, and produce laxity. 
and flatulence. Tidtasond milks yield wheys that | 
have different qual ities; cow’s milk allows its. 
oil to be separated in aie greatest proportion inthe: 
whey; sheeps milk less, and goat’s milk allows nog | 
separation at all. The whey in some.degree, fol-- 
lows the nature of the milk; goat whey is amedi-. 
cine of great use in many cases, and its advantages. 
are improved by the necessary residence inmoun-» 
tainous situations to obtain it. Thus by the form» 
of whey, there is introduced into the habit a bland, , 
_easily assimilated nourishment, passing off rea=. 
_dily by the secretions, and soon changing the. 
state of the fluids. Were it not'indeed for the state - 
of the stomach, and the permanent stimulus it res 


quires, liquid food would be often employed i 
with the greatest advantage. In many cases,‘ 
increase ~ 


Mnerease of fluidity gives increase of nourish- 
ment; thus to a calf, more effectual nourish- | 
ment is afforded by diluting its milk with an. 

equal quantity of water, than ifthe milk were 
given alone. Besides whey is particularly dis-. 
tinguished by its proportion of sugar, or what has. 
been termed its essential salt. The igi tisha 
lity of sugar in every form is-well known and esta~ . 
blished ; but from this circumstance.the disposition 
of whey to acidity is produced, which though 
useful in certain cases of disease, and where an. 
inflammatory habit is conspicuous, may yet render 
it an aliment unfit for those whose stomachs -are~-. 
‘disposed to acidity, which, it will increase to a. 
morbid degree, and thus occasion symptoms of 
irritation in the bowels and laxity to ensue... 
Hence whey produced by spontaneous coagula-.. 
‘tien, being generally. Sour, possesses little nou-.. 
rishment, ee is only fit to be given in. certain, 
cases of fever or inflammatory disease. 

Buttermilk. 

The second form of whe y, or buttermilk, 1S @e 
species of aliment very much used in certain dis~. 
tricts of this country; when used fresh, it 1s 

“mherely milk deprived of the cream and such parts - 
‘of the cream and curd as. are left'in it, are so’. 
broken down and resolved as to be easy of diges- . 

“tion. It is therefore considerably: nutritious and. 
cooling ; and this last quality. of it'1s increased as | 
it oh vias acidity. by keeping. Whatalso pecu-". 

aie larly 
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liarly distinguishes this acidity is, that it does not — 
inerease that state of thé stomach where such a_ 
disposition is present, in the same manner that 
vegetable matter would do. 3 
. Vinous Milk. 
Of the productions of milk, before finishing — 
the subject, we cannot omit mentioning the how-_ 
miss, a vinous liquor, and the favourite beverage 
ofthe Tartars, procured from the fermentation of 
mare’s milk. The same liquor it is now known, 
may be obtained from the milk of other animals. 
Its medicinal uses are much the same as experi- _ 
enced from milk itself, for it acts chiefly as a 
restorative and strengthener ; as yet, however, we — 
have but few facts to determine upon the extent 
of itqualities. Besides the Tartars, the Persians — 
and other inhabitants of the East prepare a kind 
of wine from milk, which possesses all the pro-_ 
perties of an intoxicating liquor ; but, whether in 
the making. of it, any addition of the saccharine. 
principle, by the mixture of other substances, is — 
made tothe whey, is a point not hitherto asser- 
tained. 


Condiments of Milk. 

From the nature of milk, thus explained, all con<_ 
diments of milk, as liable to acesency, are of a 
cooling nature. Where this tendency of them is_ 
injurious, their preparation should be accompa-_ 


+ nied with some of the aromatics. Cream and 


whey, thus prepared, are often used with advans, 
tage, 


- 


" 
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tage. Sugar ‘s also another useful combination 
with milk, for though increasing aceseney, it 
prevents the spontaneous separation of milk, and 
therefore gives it the same advantage as if newly 
drawn; hence it is proper to give sugar along 
with milk to convalescents. - Conserve of roses 
‘s often used, and acts only by its sugar, two thirds 
of it being such; and honey itself is. often. em- 
ployed with advantage. 


Particular choice of Cow’s and Asse’s Milk. ~ 


- To conclude the subject of milk, as it forms 
an aliment so highly. beneficial in childhood, 
and in all cases of weakness and emaciation, 
‘where the stomach will permit, it is of much con- 
sequence that it should. be procured in its most 
perfect state; and the animals from which it is 
procured should be healthy and well nourished. 
‘At all times it will be found best in spring and 
summer, from this circumstance of the salubrity 
of the nourishment the animals then receive, 
‘and on the same account it should be taken from. . 
an animal which enjoys an exercise suited to 
its natural manner of life. Cow’s milk, when 
good, ought to be white without any smell, 
‘and so unctous that a drop falling on the nail, . 
sill not run down in divisions. It should be 
taken from an animal of three or four years old,, 
and will be best three months after calving. 
Where liable to acidity, it may be mixed with 
lime water, or some of the distilled aromatic 
_ waters. Where used as a medicince, it may 


be 
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be‘diluted with Pyrmont, Seltzer, or some oth 
_ proper mineral water. Where itis liable to indu 
costiveness, it may be mixed with brown sugar, 

with magnesia, or it may be boiled with eon 
or veal broth. In cases where’ ass’s milk is pres 
ferred to the cow, the best seasons for drinking i t 
ire spring and summer, as at those times then 
is the greatest variety of green food for the animal) 
for when itis foddered with hay and dry nourish 
ment, the milk is neither so light nor wholesomey 
Ass’s milk is generally taken early i in the morn. 
ing upon an empty stomach in’ the quantity of 
half'a pint at a time, but where much is expects 
ed from it, the more proper plan i is to give it ime 
‘ smaller doses two or three times in the day; on) 
many. occasions, Seltzer-and P yrmontwaters mays 
be advantageously mixed with it, ; 
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VEGETABLE FOOD._ 


* Vegetable food is more ancient than any other.. 
As forming the food of animals it is the founda-. 
tion we observed of all our nourishment, for by, 
jt those animals are nourished, which in turn. ~ 
afford sustenance» to man. Indeed there are 
no circumstances under which a diet of animal - 
food should be solely employed. This has been. 

‘eonfitmed by every experiment made, and the 

confinement of a person only for a few days to- 
this mode of living, has induced such symptoms 

of putrefaction, as fo oblige him to desist; Be-. 
sides this, by stimulating to an extreme degree, 
the springs of life are urged on by animal diet . » 
too fast, and preternatural, and of course weak-. 
ening exertions of the system ensue, which in« | 
duce, from their excess, “an early decay. ‘Thus. 
childhood is prematurely ushered by it into man-. 
hood, and the powers of manhood soon. exhaust- 
ved, display the infirmities and progress of age, | 
"ata period when vigour and strength should still 

be in perfection. A diet of vegetable food is, on, 
the contrary, conducive to long life. It neither, 
accelerates the vital energy, nor ripens the fruit. 
before its time, but with a slow and regular step: 
“it brings forward the progress of the different: 
stages in their due season, and with all the ad- 

3: | , a Oe vantages 
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vantages which their proper maturity ought te 
confer on them. At the same time, while we ; 
thus point out the good effects of a vegetable 
diet, in arresting as it were the progress of life, 
and giving a greater permanence to existence, 
we by no means approve of it as.a diet to be 
entirely trusted to. j ! 
Declaimers on an exclusive use of vege- 
table diet, have not taken into review the 
various and new circumstances of situation in 
which man is now placed. He is no longer the © 
child of nature, nor the passive inhabitant of ~ 
one genial spot as when he was first formed. 
He is now a citizen of the world at large, ex- 
ertion and toil are his constant attendants, and he | 
requires a more ready and assimilated nourish= — 
ment than vegetable food can convey. In many — 
situations also, the vigour of. his system is wea= 
kened by extremes. of temperature, which de=_ 
mand, toe counteract them, the most stimulant, | 
and invigorating food he is capable of acquiring. — 
The excellence of vegetable food used alone, is. 
confined therefore to a mild temperature, and 
a passive state; and there it certainly deserves. 
that preferance which humanity on the one hand, . 
and philosophy on the other, have bestowed upon — 
it. Viewing then vegetable food as conveying an_ 
insufficient nourishment for our present civilized 
Situation ; weshall next state the inconveniences — 
that are found to attend an excess of its use. 
The first inconvenience of vegetable food for= 
merly taken notice of, is its constant tendency — 
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to acescency ; but this is only hurtful when it 
takes place to a morbid degree. Indeed this 


tendency to acescency, would seem at all times | 


peculiar to the stomach, for even food in the 
stomach of the most carnivorous animals, suffers 


a decomposition, and becomes acid. Hence this . 


acidity is frequently felt sometime after taking 
animal soups, but the generation of an acid frem 
animal food would only seem to take place in the 


first instance, for we know that in a few days 


strong symptoms of putrescency may be produced 
by it valli taken alone. If this, therefore, is the 
ease, that a natural tendency to acescency pre= 
vails in the stomach, as a progress to assimila~ 
tion; it cannot fail to be noxiously increased by 
the sole use of vegetables ; and the counteracting 
this state, or checking all tendency to ‘fermen- 
tation, must be the great secret in the regula- 


tion of vegetable diet. ‘This secret, no doubt, 


depends on the: preventing, by our choice of them, 
excess in the proportion of fermentable or sac- 
charine matter,-and in exciting the action of the 
stomach, so that they may not be too long re- 
tained upon it. | 


The next inconvenience alledged against ve= — 


-getable diet, is its difficulty of assimilation ; 
that vegetable aliment is more difficultly reduced 
to nourishment, seems generally admitted, and 
in the end it produces a greater quantity of feces. 
When received into the stomach it is likewise 
‘specifically lighter than the gastric fluids. Hence 
it pats near the top of the stomach and causes 


irritation, 
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‘irritations. ‘This uneasiness is not felt for somes 
-to time after its reception, but afterwards it begins: 
operate on the upper orifice of the stomach. The, 
difficulty, however, of assimilation that attends 
_vegetable food, may be got the better of by a 
‘proper selection of it, asia it will also be chiefly. 
“felt in weak stomachs, and will by no meats 
‘affect the vigorous and robust. 

A third inconvenience. of vegetable food is its 
‘extrication of a considerable quantity of air, by 
which the stomach becomes distended, ‘often ‘to 
an enormous degree, and much uneasiness is 
produced in the adjacent organs. This extrica- 
‘tion of fixed air ts common to all vegetables; it 
varies, however, extremély in different kinds of 
them; and it is from this circumstance that the 
flatulence and torpor is experienced which suc 
ceeds a full meal of them. Hence all vegetables 
that contain much of it should undergo a previ- 
‘ous preparation before being used as food. 

-. These, then, are the chief inconveniencies 
that attend a vegetable regimen ; “while, on the 
contrary, to cohaeernaande them, this species 
of diet is always found to promote or sharpen” 
the appetite, and to keep the stomach’ in an ac- 
tive state. Neither ate any constitutional diss 
‘orders the consequence of it, as happens from: 
animal food; for whatever morbid symptoms 
“arise under its wse are confined almost entirely’ 
to the stomach and bowels, and seldom carry 
any hurtful effects to the system at large.’ Nei=” 
. AE LOOT Gis: ther! 
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‘ther do any evils arise from beats Ful excesses 
‘in its use ; and the mischiefs of repletion or 
over-fulness are avoided by it, unless in cases of 
extreme indolence, erwhere a continued course of 
jmmoderation is pursued in the quantity of it 
taken. By its moderate stimulus it counteracts 
‘the disposition to an inflammatory state, and 
‘proves, therefore, in many -cases, highly services 
able in checking the violence and.arresting the 
rogress of many constitutional diseases. To the ~ 

stomach it.is of great importance, independent of 
i nature, by giving that bulk or proper disten- 
‘tion which, in order to its action, this organ re- 
uires; for in order to give strength and vigour 
0 the system, it must the filled, or a certain des ° 
ee of distention of it must always take place. 
| When we compare the history of vegetable 
liet in ancient and modern times, the superiority 
the latter appears very great. The vegetables 
of the ancients were few in number, and those ‘ 
not always ofthe most delicate or nutritious 
cinds. Instead of the acorns or nuts, the fari« 
ceous seeds and roots have been introduced, 
igmented in number, and their qualities have 
en improved. Even of the kinds retained, 
mestic culture has altered their nature, and 
ancients were entire strangers to producing 
at variety of species ale now baa to 
every ; genus of vegetables in tse, living 
oo extent dite hegotsbie: food the. iededeadl of 
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than that of animal food, as forming the founda 
tion of nourishment for all the animated creation. 
Hence we find no vegetable but what_affords 
nourishment to some animal; and there are 
many vegetables, which, though naturally ofa 
deleterious ‘kind, can, by proper preparation, 
be converted into nourishment to man. But 
man, more than any other animal,,is distins 
guished by the choice or selection of food he 
makes; and in making it, as we formerly ob- 
served, he is generally vieleteiived by his taste; 
auch also is the wisdom of nature, that she has 
established a’ certain sympathy between the sto- 
mach and the palate; thus what is disagreeable 
to the one, is not very digestible by the other. 
‘To this there are no doubt-some exceptions; but 
asa general maxim it will be found to hold. 
es scins reluctances we know are occasionally 
overcome, and what is termed an acquired taste 
is established; but this by no means infringes on 
the general intention of nature, ‘Even the same 
circumstance or peculiarity that establishes an 
acquired taste, shews the same deviation in ree 
gard to the digestibility of foods; for certain 
kinds of food, to all appearance indigestible, 
are.easily soluble in some stomachs, aud these 
often very weak ones. Hence. inclination is to 
be particularly: studied in every case of stomachie 
weakness, 
Among the other properties of vegetable fost 
it has been especially considered by all authors 
as 
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as having most influence on the powers of the 
mind, and in preserving a delicacy of feeling, 
a liveliness of imagination, and an acuteness of 
judgment; but in proportion to these superior qua~ 
lities, it must be observed, the state of body is 
equally the attendant of timidity, fluctuation, and 
doubt. Animal food, in the other extreme, gives 
a strong vigour and firmness of. purpose fitted for 
the most active exertions of life. By a mixture 
of diet these two extremes come to be counter- 
acted, the body possesses a proper share of yvi- 
gour; and, correspondent to it, the mind dis« 
plays a firmness and capacity suited to every 
valuable purpose. The diet, then, producing 
this state may be properly called temperance, 
without limiting the individual to an exact por- 
tion of either kind of food, or tying him up by the 
absurd and sickly system of Cornaro; and this 
state will be properly regulated by the experience 
and feelings of every individual, both in regard 
to the quantity and quality of his nourishment, 

In the use of vegetable food, as well as ani- 
mal, attention must be paid both to the propor- 
tion of it taken, and aiso to the state in which it 
isused. The first of these must be regulated by _ 
the three circumstances of season, way of life, 
and climate. With respect to the first---in sum- 
mer the quantity of yegetable food should be 
always increased, whatever our habits may be; 
and the propriety of this is evidently pointed aut 
by nature, from its abundance at this period, 
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This increase of vegetable food is also the more 
necessary if the appetite is naturally keen and | 
vhealthy, ‘as a more strongly nourishing aliment : 


would at‘this time expose to all the efecs of 
-putrescencty, which the increase of the vegetable 
_ diet will, on the contrary, counteract. 
The way of life must also regulate a good deal 
the propoftion of vegetable nourishment. An 


essential circumstance in the use of all diet we 


formerly Wiese to be the distention of the 
. Stomach. an owels, so as to enable them to act 


with effect upon their contents. In the seden- 


«tary and inactive, to produce this distention by 
‘food of a less nourishing kind is particularly to 
‘be studied; and that no more nourishment may 
“be thrown in than what the wants of the system 


require. Hence a preference to the use of vege= 


table food is strongly pointed out, while in the 


’ ease of the active and laborious the reverse of 


this plan should take place. 

That the climate also should much regulate 
the proportion of vegetable food, is a fact suffici- 
ently established ; that the mortality in warm 
climates is particularly ageravated by much 


use of animal food, is tecoaresiie confirm 
ed: and that a diet of a vegetable and aces~ 


cent nature, with a large proportion of condi- 
ment, such as we find used by the inhabitants of 
these countries, is the diet best suited to the 
preservation of health; for by.this excess of con- 
diment the morbid effects on the stomach=and 


a 
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bowels, natural to vegetable food, are counter- 
acted, and the chyle formed from them passes 
into the circulation in a proper state for sup- 
porting the body in such a situation, On 
the. other hand, in a colder region, a perma 
nence of nourishment is required, which animal 
food particularly conveys; and as this nourish 
ment is less apt to disorder the stomach or bows 
els, no great portion of condiment is necessary, 
either as a stimulus to the organ, or in order to 
avoid any hurtful consequences that may arise. 
The proportion, therefore, of vegetable food is 
clearly pointed out to be small, and chiefly of the 
farinaceous or least acescent kind. 

The state in which vegetable food is used is 


of equal importance with the proportion of it <: 


taken. Thus vegetable food requires to be pare 
ticularly used in a fresh state; for, by being 
kept, many kinds of vegetables lose their pecu 
liar flavor, their taste and smell, and in conses 
quence of this becomes more indigestible and 
flatuient, and lie heavy on the stomach; this is 
particularly the case with the pulses, with herbs, © 
and with fruits. 
~ Having “oftered-these general Senile on | 
ve, : ve. shall-nowéfiter into a more . 
ites examination of it, as divided into four 
ifferent kinds, each varying in the proportion 
of their nutritive principles, viz. farinaceous 
seeds, roots, herbs, and fruits, | 


196 i ey 
Farinaceous seeds comprehend three divisions, | 
viz, grains, pulses, and oily nuts. 
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GRAINS. — 


Grains, the first division, are distinguished by 
their great proportion of the glutinous or animal _ 
principle along with their hier parts, by their 
large portion also of saccharine matter, and by 
their less disposition to acescency than any other 
vegetables; neither is their solubility in the 
stomach so great, by which their powers of nous 


xishment are increased. 


Z Bread. 


Hence in all ages, and among all nations, 
the farinaceous grains have formed, in preference 
to other vegetables, the basis of food; and the 
only difference between the savage and civilized 
State, is, that in the latter, art has beenemployed 


to separate the purely nutritious part, and next 


to lessen its viscidity, and render it more digesti- 
ble, by the process of fermentation ; the perfec- 
tion, then, of making bread, consists in the 
quality of the flour, in the proper attenuation 
or disengagement of its parts by baking, and in 
the proper application of heat; while the test of 
its quality should be to be light. and spongy, 


and of an agreeable baste, and readily maiaciblg 
with water, ee 


pets :. 
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So: necessary is bread to the support of life, 
that we eat almost nothing without it; and-no 
Hations seem to be without something in place 
of it. Hence it has been justly stiled the staff 


ef life. ‘Fhe first bread seems to shave been of 


acorns, chesnuts, and dates. For the same 
purpose the Americans use the cassada, and the 
Moluccans the pith of trees. In Lapland their 
bread is formed of dried fish, and the inner rind 
of the pine. This shews the necessity for some- 
thing dry in the way of food, and which may 
continue a permanent action on the stomack 
when introduced into it; and hence fluids; how- 


ever nourishing, are never satisfying to the ap- 


petite. ‘This has been explained by some physi- 


cians, on the necessity of a certain quantity of 


‘saliva being-introduced into the stomach, which 
can only take place in a sufficient degree by the 
‘mastication of dry food; and from .this we join 


‘dry nourishment along with the use of animal - 


food ; it forms also the proper medium to unite 


the oily and watery parts of our other aliment; - 


and it possesses bulk without too muck solidity, 
‘and firmness without difficulty of solution. 
_ Amongst the Romans, a vast variety of dif- 
ferent kinds of bread preva iled,. depending on the 
different modes of preparing the grain, and also 
the different methods of baking it; Egypt 
owas: their great emporium of grain, and was 
K 3 therefore 
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therefore stiled the dry nurse of Rome and Italy, | 
Amongst the French a vast variety also prevails; | 


q 


‘but im Britain it is chiefly confined to three | 


kinds---white, wheaten, and houshold---differ 
ing only in their degrees of purity. In the first 
all the bran is separated, and the flour is pre-_ 
pared in its pure state; in the second, only the 


coarser bran is separated from the flour; and in 
the third, there is no separation made at all. 
Any lesser kinds of bread that occur are generally 


prepared the sameas the first, or of the fine flour, — 


The preference which the farinaceous grains 
have acquired for the making of bread, depends 
on both being easily kept, and also on their pos= 
sessing a greater proportion of the three nourish« 
ing principles than other vegetables. These 
principles are the amylaceous, the glutinous, 
and the saccharine; and of these, as wheat pos- 
sesses most of the glutinous or animal princi 
ple, it therefore becomes the fittest of the grains 
for bread, and except it, none but two other 
substances, rye and potatoes, can be reduced to 
make good loaf bread. | 

By some authors, the knowledge of making 
bread, as practised at present, is said to have 
been known in the East at a very early period. 
This appears evident by the Jewish history; but 
the Romans were unacquainted with the modern 
‘practice of making bread till about 200 years 
before the Christian ra; in the southern parts 


of 
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of Europe this art was also known, but very lit- 
' tle traces of it are found in the North. 
Bread is of two kinds, leavened and unleavened. 


Leavened Bread. 

The first is subjected to the process of fermen~ 
tation, the second consists of dough mixed with > 
water. Leavened bread, also, is of two species; 
the first is made of dough set to ferment natu- 
rally - the second is, where a ferment is em= 
ployed of vinous liquors. 


By Natural Fermentation. 

The first is a precarious uncertain operation 
in itself, and more especially so in its applica- 
tion to a fresh mass of unfermented dough. It 
| is chiefly employed, in the southern countries 
| of Europe. . i 
| It consists in mixing wheat flour with water, 
and forming it into a paste; the average pro- 
portion of these is two parts of water to three of. - 
flour, a proportion varying considerably accords 
| ing to the age and quality of the flour, for the 
better and older the flour, the greater is the 
quantity of water required. Thus the paste is 
formed; and being allowed to. remain, 1tS in~ ~ 
| gredients gradually act on each other. In con--" 
| sequence of this, new properties are acquired 
by it; its taste is changed to an acid, and an 
aerial fluid is evolved. Water is. necessary to. 
_ this process, and during its progress the gluten 
' K 4 disappears. - 
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disappears. A paste or leven being thus pre« 
pared in order to use, a small portion of it is 
mixed with, new paste, and this portion is sufa | 
ficient to make the whole mass of new paste 
undergo the fermentative process, A quantity | 
of gas is evolved from it, it swells in every di- | 
rection, and the air bubbles it up and escapes every 
where. The nicety, therefore, in the making of 
bread with leaven, in this way, consists in appor= 
tioning the exact quantity of it that is necessary,. 
in order that fermentation may be excited, 
and no more; for if not excited, the bread will 
be heavy; or if too much is used, it will acquire 


2 disagreeable taste. 


: By Vinous Ferment. | 

. From these circumstances, a different ferment. | 
is now used, and barm, or yeast, is preferred to. | 
leaven. ‘This practice was first employed by the 
Gauls, and is now most prevalent. It isa mere — 
active ferment, and less liable to accident than 
the leven, even though it is subject to be used: 
too cold. ; 


Circumstances attending Bakias 


‘When the bread is properly prepared in this 
way, it is then conveyed to the oven, where it _ 
remains till baked, in a heat of about 448. 
This process increases its lightness by the eva- — 
poration of its moisture, for it loses in weight — 
pen one-fifth in the baking it, though fs 1S” 

regulated | 
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| regulated by the extent of its surface, and the 
time the heat is applied. It weighs, however, 

| always heavier when first taken out, and turns 

| lighter as it stands. It has also a peculiar smell 

and taste, when first removed, but on what 

these depend has not yet been ascertained. Nor 

| 48 its apparent change by baking less remarkable, 

| for allits original ingredients seem entirely lost, - 
but any analysis as yet made of bread is im» 
perfect. 

From the use of the vinous. ferment, British. 
pread we find better raised than the French, and 
it is more spongy. It acquires, however, some~ 
what of a bitter taste from the hop, while the 
foreign, from the natural fermentation,, tastes 


| “sour. 


Unleavened Bread 

Consists simply of a mixture of flour and: 
water, which comes into a firm and tough cake,. 
not having the advantage of -fermentation to. 
extricate its air. [rom its nature, therefore, it 
cannot fail to be of a close texture, and highly’ 
‘tenacious; but to obviate this, unleavened bread 
in its form is made as thin as possible, or spread 
out into cakes to favour its drying; and it is 
likewise heated suddenly, in order to render it: 
‘more soluble, friable, and porous. Where 
these last qualities are attempted to be increased 
by the addition of butter, the bread is rendered 


more acescent, and apt to. produce heart-burn,. 
KS . Of. 


~~ 


Of unleavened bread, biscuit, in equal ‘quantia | 
ties, 1S more nutritive than leavened bread, and | 
lighter on the stomach. 

Preparations by Coagulation. 

Besides bread, several other preparations aré 
thade by the coagulation of flour; thése are, 
pudding, pancake, and baking paste. 

Pudding. 

Puddise is made either of flour, bread, OF 
rain ; the first 1s thrckened into a firm mass, 
which would be indissoluble in the stomach 
were it not for the addition of suet. 

Puddings made of bread, after being wetted, 


_ still remain easily soluble. 


Puddings made of grain, as ricé, millet, &c. 
have the grain first Boiled: then dried toa pro= 
per consistence, and afterwards mixed with a 
variety of substances, milk being used in place 


‘of water, as giving a less tough consistence, for 


a solvent; and éggs being employed, from thei¢ 


animal nature, to obviate acescency. 


Pancake. 

Pancake tequires a firmness of texture, and is — 
therefore’ rolled out into thin plates, with much 
water to give it tenacity, and butter is added to 


eyevent fermentation. 


(Baking Paste. : 


Baking paste is either made of flour or fer 


‘mented bread; and, in Order to be converted into 


various 
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various forms, when of flour, it issmade con- 
siderably tenacious. ‘This is effected by a large 
| proportion of water, and its slow drying ; while, 
¢o counteract its hardness and indigestibility, 
an addition of butter takes place, which is apt 
to produce ‘heartburn and acescency, from the 
| burning of the butter in the making of it, and 
| the empyreumatic taint it acquires, this effect 
‘on the stomach is even increased. 


‘BULES FOR THE USE OF BREAD... 


In the use of bread after it is baked, much 

| attention should be paid that it has parted with — 

| itsmoisture, and that it is perfectly dry. Without 

| this its mecilagenous part will prevatl, and it 
"will be more viscid and indigestible on the sto+ 

| mach. It isfor this reason that-new baked bread 
isimproper, and inorder to be whélesome bread, . 
should either be allewed to be stale by keeping 

it some days, or it should be toasted to prevent 
its bad effects.. Many have supposed that an» 
excess of bread in diet is hurtful ; but this must 

| alepend either on the improper State in which: 

| $t ig used, or on its not allowing a sufficient” 
quantity of animal food to ‘be conjoined with «— 
st. With respect to the first, bread mot prom | 
perly baked, that is to say, not having all its. -- 
parts intimately mixed, and its fixed air expelled = * ~ 
by the process of baking, will be apt in very » 
‘mall quantity to produce flatulence; acescencys- 


- 
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and indigestion ; ; but on the contrary, if these 


circumstances are avoided by its proper and coms 
~ plete ‘fermentation, so that it is spongy and po- 
rous, and it is kept at the same time till stale, no 
bad consequences, though used largely, will ever 
in healthy stomachs ensue. Indeed where a na- 
tural excessof acid prevails, by lying long upon the 


stomach it may produce viscidity, and retard the. 
action of the intestines ; but though bread, thus 
prepared, forms a wholesome nourishment, it is 
by no means the case when flour is prepared in 


the form of paste. Here the preparation is in- 
complete, and from its containing a considerable 
quantity of fixed air, it isapt to produce flatulent 
cholic, and alarming obstructions of the bowels. 

Bread eat with butter is sufficiently whole- 
some and nutritious, and forms a mixture of 
animal and vegetable matter, of easy digestion, 
when b’ended with the fluids of the stomach. 

Of the different parts of the bread, the exter- 
nal surface, or crust, is easiest digested; but itcon- 
tains less nenaahinene than the softer part, or 


crumb. ‘Toasted bread also possesses a some-. 


what astringent quality. 


All the varieties of bread, then, may be con- 


sidered as depending on the various species, and 


quality of the grain, or the time it has been kept, re 
as lessening its tenacity, on the perfection of — 


seperation of the flour from the bran, on its coms 


plete fermentation in baking, or the expulsion of: 
ats fixed air, on the difference of the water, with. 


which 
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which it has been kneaded, and on the ingredients 
entering into the composition of the paste. 

The proof of these circumstances will best ap- 
pear by the easy solution of the bread in water, | 
without rendering it viscid or tenacious. 

From what has been observed then on the prepa- 
ration of bread, it will appear that all forms of it, 
‘where the flour is simply mixed with water, as in 
hasty pudding, vermicelli, andmaccaroni, fromits 
passing into a viscid mucilage, are highly indiges- 
'tible on the stomach, and afford a nourishment 
'yery unfit for weak people, and for those who are in 
the state of invalids. Such formsshould beonlyal- 
lowed to those who possess strong digestive powers, 
and who at the same time use much exerise to 
‘assist in getting rid of such a tenacious mass. 
| In the manner of using bread at table we are 
much regulated by custom. Itis, however, more 
“necessary to conjoin it with articles containing — 
“much nourishment in small bulk, than where the 
‘article is both bulky and nourishing. Its mix-_ 
ture gives a greater relish to our animal food, pre= 
vents the disgust which aconstant use of the latter 

would soon produce, and counteracts the natural 
tendency to putrefaction of animal food. It 
has, however, long been disputed whether bread. 
forms a proper food for infancy, for the first 4, 
5, or6 months. Indeed, after birth, bread seems 
' little suited to the digestive powers ofan infant’s 
, stomach, and itwill therefore seldom fail if much | 
is giyen, to produce flatulence and costiveness, 
a a and 
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and to lay the foundation for obstruction, and 
‘other complaints. At a more advanced period — 
however, or whenatwelvemonth old, the use of 
‘of bread is allowable, but still in sparing quan= 
tities which should be increased according to thé 
vigour and exercise of the child. Where chil 
dren are delicate, bread should be withheld for 
even a longer period, and the proper substitute for 
at, is biscuit powder in small quantities, or a well 
oiled decoctien of groats. In a more advanced 
period of life, the quantities of bread consumed 
should be regulated by the age, sex, constitution, 
and mode of life. If aman of active life consume 
wo pounds per day, the half should besufiicient 
for the sedentary and inactive, and even less for 
the sickly and invalid. | 
‘Though leavened or fermented bread, we ee 
| weiiisidered as lighter than unleavened bread, i 
is not to be denied that a great part of nee 
live on it in the unfermented state. Thus the. 
“avhole nations of Asia feed upon unfermented 
gice, and the Americans, for the most part, still” | 
‘make use of their maize inthe same condition. 
Even in Europe unfermented’ bread, and other 
forms of grain in the same state, form a great part 
of diet. InScotland, particularly, nine tenths 
of the lower classes of people consume their 
‘prain in this state. Nor are these forms of grain 
found ‘to be attended with any bad consequences, 
even inthe more sedentary and relaxed, indepen- 
dent of the robust and labouring. ‘Fhe proofs 
therefore 


eis us 
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therefore, of the hurtful effects of unfermented 
grain, as nourishment, are chiefly taken from 
the state of infancy, where every kind of food, 
except that supplied by nature, viz. milk, is im- 
proper till after the period of weaning, and after 
this period the introduction of grain, even in an 
unfermented form, will be found productive of 
mo bad effects. Hence, however proper the 
progress of fermentation 1s to give lightness 
and digestibility to bread, experience sow: that 
a great deal less is to be attributed to it, than 
modern refinement isapttoallew. The same sen 
‘timents seem to have been entertained by the best 
informed of the ancients, and Celsus, in the other 
extreme, considers unfermented bread, as even 
‘more wholesome than the fermented, though this 
is certainly carrying the matter too far. 
Independent of its preparation it is perhaps not 
‘yet fully determined, what species of bread is most 
digestible. General epinion, however, seems 
| in favour of the brown, rather than the fine bread s 
‘Dut to persons of good digestion the choice is 
of no great consequence. Fine bread is suspected 
jae times'to have allum mixt with it, which though — 
By no means rendering it unwhelesome, occa~ 
| sions it to become strongly acid on the stomach. 
/Salt also renders bread more digestible, and at 
Geneva, where much salt is used, it is preferable 
)in this respect to the bread of other places. 


WHEAT 
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WHEAT. 


Wheat is the most perfect of all grain, and. 
is the most superior for making eae With 
the exception of rice, it is also” the most nutris 
tive. Itis resolvable into three distinct parts, am 
amylaceous part, or starch, a mucilagenous anda, 


saccharine matter. ‘The two first are of a veget= 


able nature, while the latter possesses the ora 
perties of animal substances, being susceptible 
of the putrefactive fermentation, and yielding the 
animal product valatile alkali. ‘These three con+ 
stituent parts of wheat flour may be obtained. 
separate by taking some dough, and washing 
it repeatedly with water till it ceases to render 
the water milky or turbid the indissoluble part’ 
is the glutinous one, the other two are contained 
in the water employed in the washing. By 
leaving this water at rest, the amylaceous part 


here Ra at the bottom, while the saccharine prin-_ 


ciple remains alone suspended, and is easily se=. 
parated by evaporation, A pound of wheat flour 
treated in this manner, commonly yields about 
four ounces of gluten, eleven ounces two drams_ 
of starch, and six drams of saccharine matter, 
So fine is the flour of wheat that it is scarcely 
possible, to make a search fine enough in order: 
to hinder its transmission, Itis also the grain 
of most plentiful increase even in this country, 

and 


» 
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md in proportion to its quantity eonveys @ 
nore plentiful nourishment. 


BARLEY. 


Differs more than the other grains in the gee 
neral size of its heads, and on the plumpness of 
its seed, though there is no essential difference 
to be perceived in its qualities. It is also a 
sweeter grain than most of the others, its sac- 
charine matter being less involved in its other 
parts; hence it is the more common subject of 
fermentation. It is not, however, quite so nu- 
tritiousas some other sorts of corn, and this arises 
in part from its breaking down into a very bulky 
meal, from which cause, when made into paste, it. 
affords least solid food, so that it makes a lighter 
nourishment than the other grains. It is best 
used in decoctions, or mucilaginous drinks, 
as it renders them less viscid than any of the 
other grains. ‘To the inhabitants of some of 
the northern parts of Europe, this grain is the 


principal article of sustenance. The bread formed: 


of it hasasweetish, not unpleasant taste, but is Ta- 
ther viscid, and not readily digested. To ren- 
der it sufficiently nourishing where used in this 
country, it is common to mix it with pease, or 
ether of the leguminous products. And its de- 
ficiency of nourishment is farther confirmed 
by experiments on animals, which are found not 

to 


= 
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to be equally nourished by barley, as by several 
of the other grains, Barley, therefore, is chiefly 
prefered on account of its saccharine quality, 
and for giving out this under germination, of 
in the state of malt, so as to form by the 
process of fermentation various  dietetie li- 
quors, as we shall afterwards, under the head of 
drink, have occasion to notice. An infusion of 
barley in the state of malt, even without fers 
mentation, termed wort, has been much em- 
ployed against that disposition of body, which 
occasions scurvy, and with the most beneficial 
effects. In its unmalted state its chiefly em- 
ployed as an aliment, particularly in the form 
of pearl barley, which consists of the decortis 
¢eated seeds, and these are either boiled in broth, 
to give them a mucilagenous consistence, or a 
mucilage is made from the seeds themselves ag 
a demulcent and nourishing drink, proper in 
many diseases. Before using them it is proper 
to remove by frequent ablution the mealiness the 
effect of long keeping which is upon their sure 
face, and renders them musty. From late ex= 
periments it appears that the decortication of the 
seeds is not necessary in the making of broths, and 
that the enriré and rough seeds of the common. 
barley, may be used for this purpose with sus 
perior advantage, if the boiling of it is conti«- 
nued longer, and this state even adds to its nous 
tishing quality, By dissolving sugar in barly 
water. 
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water, and evaporating it to the point of chrys« 
talizing, a remedy is formed very useful for 
coughs, and the pectoral complaints of chil 
dren. 


OATS. 


In the northern parts of Europe this grain is 
the most useful, and is the principal support 
of the inhabitants. It is particularly the food 
of the people of Scotland, and formerly was 
the samé of the northern parts of England; and 
from the state of health and vigour in these coun= 
tries its nourishing quality appears indisputable. 
The flour of this grain discovers little sweetness, 
or it is less obvious from its being more inti+ 
mately blended with its other parts, but more 
nourishment is obtained from it, than from the 
‘same quantity of barley or rye. When toasted 
it gives out what is calleda kernel taste, resem 
bling that of the oily nuts. When fresh, it 
discovers no bitterness, though this has been. 
alledged to prevail. in the bread formed from it.. 
It possesses also no greater acescency than the 
other grains, and when subjected to fermentation: 
it affords, like them, an ale, or malt liquorequally 
agreeable to the taste, and without any parti+ 
eular bitterness. With respect then to its nou- 
rishing quality, the excellence of this grain is. 
indisputable. In bread, it is generally used in an - 
unfermented state, or it is made intoflat, thin cakes 
which are baked or roasted. These cakes have 
| | bitter 
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a bitter, dry taste which though disagreeable at F 
first, comes by time to wear off, when they are 
Fad to be a pleasant and grateful food. | 
decorticated seeds are also much employed. in 
making broths, puddings, &c. and are found] 
wholesome and gently laxative. Its mucilage, | 
or gruel, 1s in much request as a diluent, and 
nourishing drink in cases of disease, and it is 
rendered agreeable by the addition of acids, or 
aromatics, or impregnated with medicinal sub-} 
_ Stances according to the taste of the physician, | 
It possesses all the qualities of being moderate 
nutritive, demuleent and aperient. | 
This mucilage is likewise prepared in an aci= : 
dulous state, iigilan the name of sooins,, by al- | 
lowing the seeds, or oatmeal and water, to stand 
together till the liquor acquires an acidity, when | 
it is poured of and boiled into a jelly. This. pres | 
paration has been found highly useful for the. 
prevention and cure of scurvy,, and has been. 
greatly recommended: by the first practitionerss 
for this purpose. .T 
The use of this grain has been particularly 
_ objected to, from. its supposed tendency to heat, _ 
and to give heart burn. The proof of the first has. 
been generally drawn from the cutaneous affec<_ 
tions to which those parts of the island chiefly 
employing it are subjected. These affections, 
however, are by no means consequent of any par= — 
ticular aliment, but rather of a peculiar con-_ 
tagion, generated in a cold mountainous _ 
situation 
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ituation, and which equally affects the in- 
iabitants of every similar situation throughout the 
vhole of Europe. ‘lhe tendency to Weates burn, 
ilso, is not peculiar to this grain, more than 
o any of the others; but the unfermented state 
n which it is commonly used, disposes it, as well 
is all other unfermented bread, toacescéncy, and 
rom this acescency, heart-burn, and heat of. 
stomach are naturally produced. Indeed the 
iame effect is known to follow the use of wheat, 
when eat in an unfermented state. Oats chiefly 
liffer from wheat in being of a more firm and 
compact texture. Hence they are less soluble, 
and if on that account they are equally nourish- 
ing the nourishment they convey is at least. 
More permanent, 


RYE. 


Rye is a very common bread corn, among the 
northern parts of Europe. It 1s less nourishing 
than wheat, but a sufficient nutritive, and whole- 
some grain. To the taste it is sweet, and from 
accidents as well as this, it has peculiar qualities 
being in the countries using it the food of the 
poor, and therefore, not accurately cleared from 
itshusks, It is more than any other grain strongly 
disposed to acescency hence it is liable to fer= 
Ment in thc stomach, and to produce purging, 
which’people, on the first using it, commonly exe 
perience. It is also an improper food for the. 
sedentary, as well as the delicate and nervous, 

. for 
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for though it may afford a sufficient nourishment, 

its acescent tendency will increase the very er 

plaints to which they are subject. Bread made 

of rye is of a dark brown colour, and always 

lies heavy on the stomach. When made without | 

a separation of the bran, as used’ by the Germans, 

it is still more indigestible, but at the same time 

jt is considerably nutritious. This nutritive quae 

lity of rye particularly appears by boiling it in 

water, for it gives out three fourths of its weight 

in mucilage. At the same time it does not im- 

part like the other grains any milkiness to the 

water, which would show that its parts are under 

a peculiar combination, and its greater tendency 

to acescency than any of the other grains is also 

a farther proof of it. Rye has been supposed 

to be particularly productive of disease, 

when it is rendered unwholesome by the ergot, 
so termed by the French writers, This opinion 
is supported by experimentson animals, for anume 

ber of poultry and swine are said to have been 

killed by its being given them in this state, The 
truth of this, however, 1s equally supported by. 

other writers, who, both from experience onthem-= 

selves, and also by giving it to animals, found 

no fatal effects ensue from it. The only incon= 

eniences known to arise from it were costiveness, 

and distention of the belly, inconveniences to 

which people are at times subjected who use it. 
At the same time grain when diseased or cor= 

rupted, it isclear, must be unwholesome, and 

when 
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when largely taken and long continued, it can- 
not fail to prove highly pernicious. From this 
circumstance of its partieular tendency to disease 
or to be ergotted, it should be always mixt with 
other grain, so that any hurtful consequence 
from it may be thus counteracted. Where it 
has been used in this country, no peculiar effects 
have been known toarise from it. 


MILLET. 


Millet is much used as an article of food in 
Italy, France and Spain, and also in some parts 
of Germany. It is inferior to either oats, or 
barley, though from its sweetness it seems mani- 
festly of the same nature with barley, and if 
its grain were as large it would be suitable for 
the same purposes. It is chiefly used in theform 
of mucelage, the flour being boiled with water 
and milk, so as to form a thick gruel or pottage, 
which is very nourishing, and by no means un- 
palatable; but is alleged to be crude for relaxed or 
inactive stomachs. It is also made into puddings 
and cakes, which are eaten with butter, and 
sometimes with wine. In Lombardy it is formed 
into bread, which soon becoming dry and stale 
is digested with difficulty; this grain has been 
alleged on no good foundation, though even that 
of Hippocrates himself, to produce constipation, 


RICE, 
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RICE. 


This grain 1s the chief support of the createst 
part of Asia, is the general vegetable ali. 
ment of the east, and has been even long em- 
ployed in Europe for the same purpose. The 
peculiar qualities of this grain are not easily 
ascertained, It discovers little sweetness; and 
it is not much disposed either to acescency or fers 
mentation. But from its effects it is evident 
its nourishing parts must be in great proportion, 
Of all the grains it is certainly the most inno« 
cent, and the most useful in the case of invalids, 
‘it contains a thin, lightandverysoluble mucilage, 
which not being so disposed to acidity as the 
other mucilages of grain; it is therefore less 
flatulent, and sits easy on the stomach. It has 
been-supposed to possess something of an astrine 
gent quality, and has therefore been ordered 
asa common remedy in bowel complaints; but 
_it shows no marks of an astringent quality when 
put to the test; and its good effects can, theres 
fore, only arise from its demulcent nature, aS 
blunting acrimony, and soothing irritation. 
Lhe nutritious quality of rice has been supposad 
by some, attended with one noxious quality; 
viz. being hurtful to the eyes, on no rational, or 
Satisfactory foundation. The weakness of sight, 
and blindness of the Chinese, has. been indeed 
ascribed to the frequent use of hot rice, but 


how 
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how this can operate, it is impossible to conceive, 
or in what manner it should differ, boiled, or in 
this different state, excepting in temperature, and 
softness, which can only increase its solubility in 
the stomach. ‘The source of impaired vision, 
therefore, is more to be sought for in the abuse of 
venery among that people, with their immode- 
rate indulgence in tea, and in other narcotic, 
and aromatic stimulents. 

Rice is used in a variety of ways---in jelly, 
or decoction, which is made with it in the same 
Way as with barley, and oats formerly noticed. 
Its chief consumption, however, is in puddings, 
and it is used as an ingredient in stews. Late 
Jy an attempt has been made by mixing ‘it 
with wheat, to form it into bread, in the pro« 
portion of three parts of wheat, to one of rice, 
and one peculiar quality it is said to possess, that 
its mixture corrects bad wheat flour. In this 
climate, rice, is generally very quickly digested, 
and the return of appetite takes place soon after 
its use. In the warmer climates, however, from 
the relaxed, debilitated state of the stomach of 
the inhabitants, it is found necessary, in order to 
prevent its lying-long upon them, to conjoin’ 
it with a considerable quantity of strong spices, 
‘This grain is yery much used in Carolina, and 
no bad consequence is found to follow it, a proof 
of the insufficient grounds on which its tendency 
to produce blindness is built. ' 

On the whole this grain both for extent of pro« 
duce, its proportion of nourishment, and its good« 

ie a ig, . ness 
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ness is preferable to all others; its flour being 
finer, and its texture more tender than any of 
them, which is particularly apparent by macer- 
ating the different grains in water, for of all of 
them the rice swells to the largest size; a proot 
its parts are more intimately divided, 


Maize or Indian Corn. 


This kind of grain is the chief article of sus- 
~ tenance in America and some parts of the West 
Indies. It affords a flour of the best quality, and 
largely nourishing both to men and animals, The 
ripe seeds are of a firmer and more solid texture 
than those of any other grain, forming avery hard 
substance, but which comes’ to be broken down 
into a very fine meal. This meal has little sweet- 
ness, and no acidity can be perceived init; with 
water it forms themost gluey viscid matter of any 
of the farinacious seeds; neither does it ferment 
well, either by itself, or even with yeast. Hence 
it never. gives a light bread; neither, with every 
advantage in uke conduct of its fermentation, 

and also in the drying of it, can it be made to 
possess the same friability as the European 
grains; it agrees therefere best with a mixture 
of wheat Aww and it should be boiled to the 
consistence of paste; the wheat flower is then 
mixed, when it may be reduced into excellent 
loaves. But though from this circumstance it is 
afood rather unfit for weak stomachs, it isa grain 
‘of a wholesome nature, and gently laxative.” In 
those countries where it is raised, and also in the 
ear | southera 
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southern parts of Europe, a number of prepara- ° 
‘tions are made from its meal. In Italy it is used 
in the form of cakes, and the celebrated polenta 
of the Italians is prepared from it. Like all other 
grain, as being capable of fermentation, both 
beer and ardent spirits can be produced from it. 


Buck Wheat. 


_ Buck wheat is employed in this country very 
farely as food; it is a hard, viscid, and less soluble 
substance than any of the other grains, so that 
it cannot be reduced to a fine enough meal, nor 
easily opened by fermentation, to prove useful 
as food. In the province of Brittany, however, 
it is employed as bread, in the form of cakes, 

It affords a very strong, thick mucilage, which 
on many parts of the Continent, is successfully 

had recourse to, by the people, to check looseness 

and other bowel complaints; but the chief use- 
of this mucilage is in the operation of weaving, 

to give tenacity to the fabric of the yarn, 


‘Manna or Flote Fescue Grass. 


This substance derives its name from the re 
markably sweet and agreeable taste of its seeds, 
a quality which is strongest before the plant 
comes to its full growth. It is gathered yearly 
in Poland, and from thence carried into .Ger- 
many, and even to Sweden, and sold under the 
hame of manna seeds. They are much used at 
he tables of the great, onaccount of their nutri 
he Fm tous 
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tious quality and pleasant taste. Indeed they 
excel, in the richness of their nourishment, all 
the vegetable productions of Europe, and make 
an excellent foundation for soups, as well as 
puddings; along with milk, two ounces of these 
seeds, are a sufficient meal for the most active 
man, and, when ground to flour, they make a 
food very little inferior to that in common use, 
Their mucilage, prepared with sugar and white 
‘wine, makes an excellent nourishment for invalids, 


Guinea Corn. . 3 


Guinea corn, 1s the common food of the slaves 
in the West Indies, by whom it is termed Guis 
arnot. By them it is prepared ina variety of 
forms, as into pap, pudding, bread, &c. Itisia 
grain very nourishing, but not very easily dis 
solved in the stomach, and of a constipating na- 
ture. It isa food only fit for those who pursue 
an active and laborious life. | 

Sago. 

This substance is prepared, from the pith of a 
species of the palm tree, growing in the Molluc- 
cas; and other islands of the East Indies, especially 
along the coast of Malabar. By some it is said 
to be made from the kernel of the nut found in the 
fruit. It is used as-bread by the natives of India, 
who macerate it in‘water,and prepare it by pounds 
ing it, after which they form the fine part, which 
passes through a cloth, into cakes. The grains of 
air sago 
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gago sold here are obtained in the same way, 
bat by a more tedious process. When brought 
here it appears to be a bland, farinaceous sub- , 
stance, which by being boiled in water is re- 
solved into an insipid, Seotlarentc almost tranpa-~ 
rent jelly. Its gelatinous state, points it out 
as a nutritious matter, and from the viscidity 
of its mucilage, it is much less acescent and 
flatulent than any other grain, so that its muci- 
lage will keep long, without any tendency to 
fermentation. The same substance is also 
brought from the West Indies, but it is inferior 
to that brought from the East. So considerable 
is its nourishing qualities, that it forms a chief 
part of the food of the inhabitants of the East, 
from whence it is brought, and the value put 
upon it by the Japanese, as an aliment, is yery 
great. The exact proportion, however, of its 
nutritive qualities, it is impossible to determine 
in this country, as it is only given as a tempo- 
rary nourishment. ‘The same substance as sago, 
may be even procured from some of our own 
farinaceous matters, and directions. have lately 
been given, for preparing it from the potatoe. 
Before using sago, it should be well cleaned, 
and to make, its solution complete, the first de- 
coction should be strained, and afterwards boiled 
asecond time for about half an hour. To make it 
palatable,it is customary to add to it, when boiled 
or foftened with water, some PERE (hig su= 
L3G gar, 
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gar, and wine. In this form it isa fit article for 
the sick and convalescents. 

The same sort of substance, from another 
species of the palm tree, is used as bread by the 
Hottentots, and they prepare it, by previously 
softening it, or rendering it idly by butyl 
it for some Hecke in the env 


4 
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This is a preparation of the root of the orchis, 
which grows plentifully in Turkey and Persia, 

and it aimis nothing from the root in this coun= 
try, except in size, The preparation consists of @ 
sweetish, mucilaginous, and highly nutritive 

powder. ‘Thrown into water, it melts into a mu- 

‘cilage of a smooth taste, somewhat sweet: both 
its taste and mucilage clearly show it a farina- 

ceous matter, and it is liable also to the same 

inconveniences as other farinaceous. matter, 
acescency and fermentation. By a proper ma= 

nagement, it connects a large portion of water 
into jelly, and it is extremely convenient for 

giving aready mucilaginous drink. Hence it 
is a useful article of diet for the sick and inva- 
lids, and particularly in cases of acrimony, 
either in the general habit, as in hectic fever, of 
consumption; or in particular secretions, as in 
atfectionsof the urinary passages, as inflammation, 
stone, or gravel; and also in affections of the 

Siiwels , as looseness and dysentery. Though thus 

exceedingly demulcent, the exact degree of its 
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nourishing quality has not been fully ascer- 
tained. 7 


Tapioca. 


_ This is a highly nutritious mucilage, pre- 
pared from the root of the two shrubby plants, the 
bitter and sweet cassada. It intirely resembles 
the sago and salep in its general texture, and is 
therefore a proper article of diet for the sick and 
convalescent. The plants from which it is 
formed, possess in their recent state, an acrid, 
poisonous juice, which renders them unfit for use 
till this acrimony is removed by pressure and 
heat, after which they are safely eat, made up 
in the form of thin cakes, in the West Indies, 
where they are chiefly produced. 


Indian Arrow Root. 


Indian arrow root is another article of the same 
kind, lately imported from the East Indies. It 
agrees with the former articles in its general 
nutrititious property, but. is reckoned to excel 
them so far, as to afford a much larger propor- 
tion of mucilage than any vegetable hitherto 
discovered, 


Iceland Liverwort. 


_ The Iceland liverwort is a highly nutritious 

substance. In order to use, it requires, by previous 
maceration in hot water, to bé deprived of its 
bitterness and laxative. CNP pee oh is then boiled 
ae A: wd Og with 
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with a fresh quantity of water, to which it gives 
out its mucilige; it is afterwards mixed- with 
milk or broth. Boiled with milk alone, it yields 
a wholesome and palatable nourishment much 
used by the Icelanders; in this country it is 
ehiefly used, from its demulcent quality, by ins 
valids and SAR Ath cdenta: 

I'o this class of the farinaceous seeds, may be 
referred from their uses, though they are properly 
fruits, the following articles which form substi«. 
tutes for bread. 


Bread Fruit. 


Bread fruit is one of the most useful vegetable 
productions known ; it requires also no trouble 
in its culture, and equally little in its preparation. 
as food. It is used in the green state, being 
simply roasted till the outside becomes scorched 
and black; this part is then rasped off, when 
the part below, which is soft and white, is used 
for bread. ‘This part resembles the crumb of new. 
bread, is wholesome and nutritious, and ci 
bles in taste a sweet potatoe, 


Bread Nut. 


The boiled fruit, termed the bread nut, is a 
wholesome, not unpleasant, nutritious food; so 
‘much so, as to have formed at particular times 
of scarcity, the sole sustenance of the negroes and 
poorer classes of inhabitants in the West Indies. 


Plantain 
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Plantain Pri: 


This fruit is highly nutritious, and found to 
answer better than either wheaten bread, or that 
from maize with the negroes. Hence, either 
roasted or boiled, it. is used as a substitute for 
bread in the West Indies and South America.. 


- Banana Fruit. 


This is a much more palatable production than 


the former, and its dried pulp is often used in 


the West Indies, by: dissolving it in water, for 
preparing a refreshing beverage. 


PULSES, 


The second division of the farinaceous seeds or 
the pulses, includes all the leguminous produc- 
tions, which differ little from te grains; they are 
indeed more nourishing, and afford much of the 
glutinous or mucilaginous principle; Hoey are not 
however so complete? digestible as the grains, 

and the bread they afford, is therefore, apt to oc- 
casion flatulence, and to lie heavy on the stomach. 

Hence it is best prepared by the acid, or natus 
ral fermentation, which gives it a laxative ten~ 
dency. From the quantity of fixed air contained 
in, and extricatédfrom the pulses, their bread 
becomes improper for- wea eak.. -stomachs;—but it 
forms, at the same_time,~ a strong, permanent 


a 
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food for the robust and laborious, far exceeding 
the grains in the proportion of its nourishment. 
‘The mixture of pulse bread with other kinds of 
grain, particularly with wheat, lessens no doubt 
in part these disagreeable qualities. The pow4. 
der of this division of seeds, has a more unctu- 
ous softnes, and a sweeter taste, than that of 
grains; and when triturated with water, it 
vives out a milky solution. 

From these two circumstances, then, of the 
more oily nature of this diyision of vegetable 
matter, and the large proportion of fixed air it 
contains, the use of the pulses is more circum- 
scribed as an aliment, and confined chiefly to 
the lower classes, or those that possess strong 
digestive powers; for in other habits the symp- 
toms of uneasiness that arise from their use, par- 
ticularly, flatulence and cholic, are often exas« 
perated to such an alarming height, as to form 
actual disease. ‘That a mixture of them with 
other grains, is intended, perhaps, by nature to 
correct the particular qualities of each, would 
appear from the soil requiring an alternation of 
the grains and pulses, to preserve it from being 
exhausted ; and, from the pulses being what are 
termed ameliorating crops, a constant supply 
of this species of nourishment is afforded, with- 
out rendering the soil unfit for the production of 
either. The pulses are generally used in two 
different states; in the immature state, or as 
agrecn succulent food, when they possess their 

nourishing 
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nourishing quality only in part, and their oil 
is not thoroughly evolved; and in the mature 
state, when their several parts are come to per- 
fection and are capable of being converted into 
bread. In all their intermediate stages, their 
qualities vary as they ‘approach more or less. to 
the one or to the other extreme, 


Pease. 


Pease are a pulse much used; the smaller 
and greener they are, the more agreeable 1s 
their taste; in this tender state they form a 
wholesome and light food. Their husk is also 
a tender and soluble substance, and is neyer 
separated from the fleshy part of the pea. When 
full grown and dried, pease afford again a strong 
nourishment; when triturated with water, they 
yield a sort of emulsion. Bread made from 
pease, without a large admixture of wheat, 1s 
hard, heavy, and unpalatable; but, by steeping 
the meal in water, the harshness of its flavor 
‘may be taken off, and afterwards, when mixed 
with wheat flour, its taste is hardly perceptible. 
The boiling of pease flour previous to its admix- 
ture with other grain, renders its incorporating 
“more easy, and adds also in some degree to its 
wholesomeness. Pease are generally preferred 
to the other pulses for culinary purposes, parti- 
ceularly for making soups and puddings. For 
the making of soups, pease should be boiled 
whole, then split and deprived of their husks, 
/ L6 for 
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for by this means the grinding of the pease is 
promoted, and. they are also prevented from 
turning acid on the stomach, and from affecting 
the eaten which split pease are apt to do. 


Beans. 


. Like the pease, the beans in their immature 
state, and when green, are a wholesome garden- 
stuff, but subject to the same fault as other 
pulse, in possessing a tendency to flatu- 
Jence. | When fully ripe, the bean affords the 
same meal as the pease, and the same inconve- 
niences attend its use as bread with what were 
taken notice of in respect to pease. _ Beans were 
particularly forbid by the Pythagorean system, 
on the supposition of making women barren, 
Kidney Beans. 

The kidney beans, in this country, are only” 
employed asa succulent food; and perhaps some 
species of the pease might be used in the same 
manner. When well boiled, this substance is pala- 
table, though not very nourishing. Kidney beans 
possess a tendency to promote the excretion of 
urine. In their ripe state they are little known 
in’ this country; they are, no doubt, in this 
state considerably nutritive, agreeing in this. 
respect with the rest of the pulses,-and attended 
at the same time with those similar inconvenien- 
cies which the other pulses display when ripe. — 
ape husk possesses a bitter, disagreeable taste, 

and | 
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and when deprived of this, they are found to be~_ 
moretender and soluble than the other pulses, even 
the pea. Hence they are frequently imported 
for the purpose of puddings, in the same way as 
pease. 
Lentils. 

Lentils are smooth and soft to the taste, and 
are of two sorts, varying in size and colour. 
They are either used whole or in soup, and they 


possess much the same faults and the same pio 
perties as the other kinds of pulse, 


Chesnut. 


The chesnut, as affording no oil by expression, 
smore nearly resembles the grains and pulses than 
the oily nuts. The raw fruit, however, is not 
readily dissolved in the stomach; but when pro- 
perly mollified by roasting, it is rendered abun- 
dantly light and nutritive.. In all cases, the 
fruit is found rather astringent to the taste, 
The chesnut has a good deal of sweetness, which 
js increased by the application of heat, and the 
fermentable nature of its juice shews that it is 
possessed of a saccharine nature. After being 
gathered, chesnuts. should be kept for some time 
‘before they are eat, which increases their di- 
‘gestibility, and by the greater evolution of their 
saccharine principle, makes them more agrce- 
able to the taste. Chesnuts can be reduced into 
a farinaceous matter, fit for bread, when treated 

il 
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in the same way as other farinaceous seeds, 
Their nutritious qualities are well known in the 
southern parts of Europe, and they seem to re- 
semble the pulses more nearly than the grains, 
They form the chief part of food to the lower 
ranks of people in the plains of Lombardy, and it 
is probable that they were the food of the ans 
cients, rather than the acorn of the oak, which 
is hardly capable of being food. From the firme 
ness of its texture, the chesnut must be clearly 
a food of difficult digestion. in order to form 
it into bread, it is first dried and then reduced 
into meal, but it forms a heavy, lumpy bread. 


OILY NUTS. 


The oily nuts belong properly to both the 
elasses of grains and’ pulses; they are of the 
“same nature with the farinaceous seeds, but hold 
a considerable quantity of oil in their composi 
tion; and this oil is not, as in the pulses, inti- 
mately mixed, but can be easily made to separate, 
and is obtained by proper expression. In what 
manner it exists in the seed, before expression, 
is not very clear. It has been alledged that, 
even in its natural form, it exists separate, 
lodged in certain cells, distinct from the rest of 
the substance of the seed; but these cells have 
never been discovered, and in treating some 
seeds, the whole of their substance can be ex= 
tracted in mucilage, without any separation of 

oil, 
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sil. Yet in whatever state this oil exists, 
from its entering their composition these nuts 
or kernels are exceedingly nutritious, in a 
proportion greater than any of the farinaceous 
seeds, and therefore they properly form .a part 
of diet. The nourishment they afford is 
always greatest in théir mature state, as then 
their greatest quantity of oil is evolved. ‘The 
chief difficulty in the use of nuts as food is their 
difficulty of solution in the stomach. All oily 
matters resist fermentation, and therefore the 
process of digestion; and to counteract this, 
their mixture with acids is necessary, either 
previously provided in the stomach, or used along 
with them. But as this oil in the nuts is not in_ 
a separate state before going into the stomach, 
it cannot receive this mixture previous to being 
taken, and when taken, it requires much time 
to produce its separation from the other parts _ 
with which it is involved. Hence the nuts 
eannot fail to be a hard indissoluble nourishment. 
Their oil, also, when separated, is apt to turn acrid 
and rancid upon the stomach, and to occasion 
heartburn. They should therefore, as a proper 
precaution, be eaten only when fresh; and their 
skin, which is very astringent and unwholesome, 
should be carefully removed. In eating them, 
they should be well chewed to favor their diges- 
tion; and they should be sprinkled with salt, 
by which they are formed into a soapy mass, 
and rendered miscible with the fluids, In no 

case 


~ 
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case should they be eaten in quantity, as alarm- 
ing complaints have been known to be produced 
by them, particularly of the stomach and bowels; 
and they have been also alledged to occasion 
dificult breathing and asthma. The best form 
of using them is when made into puddings and 
emulsions, their tenacity being in some measure 
broken by the sugar. 


Filbert. 


The kernels of the filbert contain a large pro 
portion of mild oil, which is less in the filberts 
of this country than in those of more southern 
regions, The round kernels are most esteemed. 
In eating them, the skin should always be care- 
fully pulled of, for it is apt to adhere to the 
throat for a long time after, and to excite cough- 
ing. When fea and well chewed, a small 
quantity of them is not unwholesome. They 
are frequently made into comfits, by covering 
them with sugar, which assists their digestion. 


i 
Almond. 
a 


' Of this kernel there are several varieties, 
‘but the sweet almond is the chief one in use. 
It is of a pleasant flavor, and exceedingly nu- 
tritious from its quantity of oil, whichis said 
to constitute nearl y one half its weight. From 
this, however, it is heavy and indigestible in 
proportion, more especially if kept, bee it oil 
has become rancid, From the skin containing 
an 
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nacrid matter, it ought to be carefully pulled 
ff, to prevent its irritation in the throat, or 
\ppression and heartburn on the stomach. Al- 
nonds are no where used in such quantity as to 
fford a food. 

The sweet and bittér almond agree in their 
yroportion of flour and oily parts: the only dif- 
erence is in the bitter of the one species, which 
is being the same with the laurel bitter, is of a 
yisonous nature, especially to many anrials: 
Of this acrimony it can be deprived by heat; 
jence bitter almonds are used in baking; but 
when fresh they are a dangerous food. Sweet 
ilmonds are used in a great variety of confec- 
Honary, and sometimes in soups. It may be ob- 
served, also, that the oil of the bitter almond is 
not so apt to become rancid as that of the sweet. 


Pistachio Nut. 

The pistachio nut agrees with ih almond in 
its general properties, ain it is softer and consi- 
derably more digestible than the almond, from 
its containing a less proportion of oil. This fruit 
is of a green plant intermixed with red, with 
in, and green without, and of a very agreeable 
taste. In moderate quantity it proves not 
unwholesome, but when eaten to excess, it 1 
attended with all the bad consequences we have 
enumerated as peculiar te this class of oily nuts. 


Pa Cecoa — 
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Cocoa Nut. 


The most important, perhaps, of the oily ker- 
nels, is the cocoa or chocolate nut. In this 
substance, the oily and farinaceous part seems 
‘more intimately blended than in any of the other 
seeds; and even when separated, this farinaceous 
part can be united with the oil by triture, 
These two parts seem in as large proportion as 
in the other nuts, with the peculiar quality that 
it is not so liable to rancidity. Hence chocolate 
is equally nutritious with any other oily nut, an | 
ounce being reckoned equal in point of nutri 
ment to a eas of meat, and it is at the same | 
time less offensive to the stomach. Where the | 
stomach takes offence, it is only where the triture | 
has not been so complete as to make an intimate 
union of the two parts. But by the mode of | 
preparing chocolate now employed, this union is _ 
so complete, that the chocolate can be equally 
diffused and almost dissolved in water or milk, | 
without shewing any particles of oil floating | 
separately on the surface; and it ison this com= | 
plete union that the easy digestion of this sub=_ 
stance in the stomach depends. The white 
kernel of the recent nut is much liked, and eaten | 
freely in both the Indies; and in this country it | 
is even used asa beverage in the dried state; but | 
its best preparation is certainly in the form of — 
chocolate, and of chocolate that made in Eng | 

land — 
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land is preferable to either the Spanish or Por- 
tuguese. 

The quality of the cocoa nut depends on its 
size, and the place from which it is brought; 
the best being the produce of Mexico, though 
the greatest quantity of the article is now intro- 
duced from the West Indies. 

The expressed juice from the mucilaginous 
pulp in the husk, is a liquor resembling cream; 
of a grateful taste and a cordial quality. The 
oil of cocoa, in its separate state, is used as a 
cosmetic for rendering the skin smooth and even, 
jn America, .and it leaves, when used, no ap- 
pearance of unctuosity behind it. 


Walnut. 


“Walnuts are more oily than chesnuts, and 
have their oil also in a more separate state. ‘The 
kernel of the ripe fruit is highly palatable and 
nutritious; but before being eaten the skin 
should be carefully cleared from it, as containing 
an acrid bitter and astringent matter. The 
green unripe fruit, steeped in vinegar, forms one 
of our most sapid pickles. 


Cashew Nut. 


_ The kernels contained within the kidney< 
shaped nuts of the West India’ Anacardium, are 
sweet and palatable, and they agree in properties 
with the other oily nuts described. 


White 


ok 
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White Poppy Seed. 
These seeds are equally nutritive as the kere 
nels we have mentioned. They give out a mild, 
bland oil, on expression, and they possess not 
the slightest degree of narcotic quality, which 
is entirely attached to the capsules or poppys 
heads; this is confirmed by their having been 
employed in diet in considerable quantity, withs 
Out any bad consequence ensuing, 


Potatoe. ‘ 

As an intermediate substance between the fae 
tinaceous seeds and roots, we have placed here, 
though properly belonging to the roots, the 
potatoe. i) 
The potatoe was first introduced into Europe 
in 1486, by Sir Francis Drake, and is origi= 
nally a native of Peru; where, unless reared un= 
der a particular management, by little eXpo- | 
Sure to the sun, it possesses much of the qua 
lity of the nightshade, to which Species it bes 
longs. The potatoe is now a-root of the first, 
importance in Europe, as affording a mild whole- 
Some nourishment; and next to the grains, it is” 
most used of any vegetable production. The | 
attention paid to its cultivation has produced a 
Sreat variety of species of it; and they may | 
be yet increased from the seed contained in the 
apples; but this variety differs only in the pro- | 
portion each possesses of its constituent parts. 
The light, mealy potatoes are the best. The | 
| constituent 
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constituent parts of this root, when examined, 
consist---1. of a weeeeiten or starch, as in 
grains---2. a fibrous matter, of a grey colour, 
similar to the roots of pot-herbs---and, 3. a mu- 
rilage, resembling thayof the esculent plants. By 
the process of biti 
mately blended, h 
and become easier: 


thése parts become inti- 
Aheir solubility increased; 

gested. This root, in many 
countries, affords the chief proportion of their 
nourishment ; a proof of its wholesomeness and 
alimentary quality, for bot men and animals 
are known to get fat under its use; though, in 
proportion to bulk, it does not afford the same 
quantity of nourishment as the grains. From 
its possessing such a large proportion of watery 
parts, nearly one Half, it cannot fail to be easily’ 
digested, and to pass in a very short time into 
chyle. Hence it isby no means of itselfa perma- 
nent nourishment,and the appetite sooner returns 
after it than Ak ter most other kinds of diet, 

Flatulence and heartburn are also very seldom 
known to arise from it, though continued in very » 
great quantities ; and in many cases where veges 
table diet comes to be prescribed, it has been the 
only substance found to agree. From its con- 
stituting an article in such general use, it has 
come to be prepared in a variety of forms. It 
is used in bread, its flour is employed in pastry, 
and it is also converted by the Irench into a 
"80 and salop. ; 


“Thong 
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Though we have mentioned the potatoe as ; 
toot, it is not properly the root of the plant, bu: 
rather a sort of under-ground fruit, produce 
upon a confined branch, The real roots do no! 
produce potatoes; they only serve the purpose 
of drawing nourishment from the soil, as the 
leaves above extract it i the atmosphere. 
‘The potatoe below, and the\apple above, are in 
fact the same; but being in different elements, 
they assume different appearances. The one 
seems to be intended for the preservation of the 
species, the other for the food of animals. Such 
is the prolific nature of this vegetable, that from 
one large potatoe 8st. 8lb. of good sizeable ones 
have been produced. Asan article of sustenance, 
the potatoe is greatly recommended by its pa- 
latable nature, and by its being reared at little 
expence. Hence it is well suited as a provision 
for the poor. Potatoes are never unwholesome 
but from being reared in a bad soil, improperly 
preserved, or eaten to excess; circumstances 
which can all be easily guarded against. Given 
raw, they have been found highly useful in 
scorbutic complaints. oh 

By some authors, potatoes have been consi= 
dered as possessed of noxious qualities, But 
experience gives no sanction to this opinion; and 
had it been just, the truth of it must have been 
completely established long before this time in 
an article which forms so much the diet of the 

‘Poor in every country, and especially in Ireland, - 
where’ 
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rhere, on the contrary, the most healthy people 
re reared, 


ROOTS. 


The next division of vegetables after the fari- 
aceous seeds, is into the esculent roots, as they 
re commonly used at table, and they differ from 
eing either of a mild, insipid nature, or of an 
stringent acrid kind. The former are purely 
ourishing, the latter possess something of a 
iedicinal virtue, orat least are strongly stimulent. 
gots are neither so nourishing as the grains, 
or so easily digested as animal food. They con- 
lin, however, a greater quantity of alimentary 
latter, than the leaves of the plants to which 
ey belong, and from a number of them, by 


eans of a particular preparation, aconsiderable - 


lantity of farinaceous product can be procured. 
But it is chiefly in the state in which nature 
‘esents them, that we are to consider them 
‘re, and in this state they are for the most part 
‘reeable to the palate, so that we feel for them, 
Natural and permanent appetite; a proof they 
e intended for our food, and conformable te 
ir nature. 


NOURISHING ROOTS, 
Beet Root. 


The beet root is of two kinds, the white and 
ered. Both possess an emollient quality, 


The 
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4 
; 
The red kind is particularly used in a pre 
Served state, and also to improve the colour of 
claret. The root of the beet, contains a con- 
siderable quantity of saccharine matter, so that 
by experiment, from fourteen pounds of it, a 
pound of sugar has been procured. Hence it 
cannot fail to be possessed of a considerable nov« 
rishing quality. In order to be easily digested 
it should be much softened by boiling, and also 
to render it less flatulent, its use should be con« 
joined with some of the more farinaceous, or 
else of the stimulent vegetables. From its ape. 
rient nature it is proper for habits disposed te 
constipation, and its use is perhaps not so genes 
ral, as what, fromitssensible qualities, it deserves, 
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| 

CARROT, : 
i 

| 


The carrot, like the beet, yields a considerable 
“quantity of rich saccharine matter, in the form 
of syrup. ‘The best carrots are of the deepest 
red, and they are most in season from July, to 
December, From their quantity of saccharine 
matter they are considerably nutritive, and when 
sutiiciently boiled as little flatulent as most of 
the esculentroots, Wheneaten freely, like thebeet, 
this root proves somewhat laxative. Along with 
the sugar of the carrot, there seems contained 
init a quantity of mucilaginous matter, which 
adds to its nourishment ; aid from espera 
on animals, it appears to pogsess this —_ 


A 
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in a great degree. By man it is not used in such 
-@ quantity as fully to determine this. It forms 
also on many occasions, a useful application in 
cases of topical disease. Where carrots seem to 
lie heavy on some stomachs, their solubility may 
be assisted by the addition of condiment and 
salt; which will also prevent their tendency to. 
ermentation, and of course their occasioning 
uneasiness in the stemach; for with many sto- 
machs the digestion of carrots is peculiar, and 
they pass through the body in an unchanged 
state. This root seems to have been first introz 
duced into England by the Flemings in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. A marmalade made of 
‘tarrots has been found a useful medicine against 
SCUrVy. 


Turnip. 


The different species of thisvegetable, whatever 
the form or colour of the root may be,afford a light 
and wholesome nourishment. The turnip pos- 
Sesses a much larger quantity of mild pulp in 
proportion to its cortical part, and in the cortical 
part only does any acrimony of the root reside, 
This part is generally separated before use, so 
that the pulp is used as food. . The pulp is only 
awatery and tender sybstance, . easily: digest- 
ed and occasioning little flatulence. It has 
some sweetness, but does, net contain a: nou- 
rishment équal to its bulk, By experiment 

M neither 
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neither sugar nor an amylaceous matter can be. 


extracted Fri it. ‘The turnip is of two kinds, 


distinguished by its colour, the white and yellow, 


‘The latter has only lately been introduced into 
this country. It is more of a saccharine and_ 


mucilaginous nature, and therefore more nous 


rishing than the white; and from its standing — 


the winter better, it has come into more genes 


yal use. ‘Turnips are much used in the feeding 
- of cattle, and for this purpose the largest, and 
most watery kinds are preferred. As they are 
given to them in the natur al state, and with the 
cortical part, this part hasbeen said to communicate 
its acrimony both to the flesh and the milk of 
the animal. Since it isnot, however, cna 
the case, it must be combined with some pecus 


liar circumstances not sufficiently attended ton | 
‘Turnips, are reckoned best'in the months of Sep= | 


, tember and October. 
Parsnip. 


This root isvery nutritious, but, from. its pecus 
Har sweet flavor, it is disagreeable to the taste 
of many. From experiments on animals it is 
found to be considerably fattening, and, besides 
its saccharine matter, it contains a considerable 
portion of mucilage, which prevents its sugar 
forming into grains, but at the same time no 
way diminishes its nourishing quality. To ren« 
der it properly digestible, it requires a great 


ete of boiling, = its natural sweetness 
we 


| 


{ 


we find no way impaired by this operation, un- 
less it 1s done twice with different waters. This 
toot is considered to contain something of an 
aromatic principle, and it 1s alleged that it even 
becomes poisonous, if it is suffered to remain 
in the ground throughout the winter, 


Skirret. 


_ In the recent state the roots of the skirret, 
: possess a firm consistence, which is softened, or 
acquires a tender texture, by boiling. It has an 
agreeable, sweet and spicy flavour, and it has 
‘deen found to yield a large proportion of sugar, 
and amylaceous matter. Hence it cannot 
fail to be considerably notrishing, and without 
much flatulence. ‘The same objection, however, 
applies to it as to the parsnip, in the pecu- 
liarity of its taste, which prevents its being 
so generally used as the other roots, 


Viper’s Grass. 
: a 

The root of the viper’s grass, or Scorxenera, 
is mucilaginous and slightly nourishing. In 
using it, the raw root should be first. soaked 


for half an hour in-cold water, by which it will - 


lose its bitter taste, and be ikewite rendered less 
flatulent. It should then be deprived of its skin, 
and eaten boiled. 7 | ee 
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Goat's Binur Salsapi. 


This root contains a sweetish, milky juice, 
and possesses more of the saccharine principle, 
and consequently more of nourishment than the 
viper’s grass. It is reckoned by some a good 


substitute for asparagus, and from being a hardier — 


plant requires attention on this account. 


Spanish Potatoe. , 


This root differs from the common potatoe 


only in its degree of sweetness, and therefore, 


-cannot be used so constantly as an article of food. — 


ss 


Yams. 


Are of the same kind as the above, with the 


same objection from their sweetness, which ren- 
ders them less pleasant to European palates; 
they constitute, however, the chief food of ne- 
groes in the West Indies. 


Ss 


Jerusalem Artichoke. 


The knots or tubercles of these roots when 
baked, roasted or boiled, acquire a mealy nature 
hike potatoes. ‘They are of a sweeter taste re- 


sembling the yam, and being equally wholesome — 


and nutritious, may at all times be used for the 
potatoe, 
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ESCULENT ROOTS, 
: : 
Radish, 


_. Radishes of all sorts, from their acrimony, 
“are only used as a sallad or condiment. They 
are of several sorts, differing in the colour, and 
‘Shape of their roots. All of them are pungent, 
and acrid to the taste; and the peculiar acrimony 
of their root is lodged in the cortical part; besides 
which it possesses in proportion a larger quantity 
of alimentary matter. All the species of this 
Toot abound in water, and afford little nourish- 
ment. ‘They are therefore chiefly used in theic 
recent state along with. their cortical part, asa 
Condiment against acescency; and they are 
peculiarly fitted todissolveinsipid phlegm orslime, 
and both to generate, and to expel fiatulence, 
Which the stomach is not active enough toexpel. 
Radishes when boiled lose entirely their acri- 
mony, when they might be used as the turnip, 
or other vegetables, were their roots sufficiently 
large to render them an object in this way. The 
small radishes are preferable to the large ones, as 
their indigestibility increases along with their 
age. After using them, the breath in general 
acquires an offensive taint adie 


Horse Radish. 


_ This is a warm, pungent root, and much used 
as a condiment. It differs from the other ra- 
dishes, in preventing flatulence, and-powerfully 

M 3 promoting 
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‘ promoting digestion ; it is also ofa strong dite 
retic nature, and thus it discharges all the parts 
ofthe blood which have degenerated into an alka- 
line acrimony. In other respects it differs no- 
thing from the other radishes taken notice of. 


Cellery. 


This plant is much used asa pot-herb. It 
belongs toaclass of plants that possess a pots 
sonous acrimony, and on this account it is ne« 
cessary to blanch it, though it never can be en= 
tirely deprived of its acrimony in this way $3 
but when boiled, or stewed, this acrimony be- 
comes still more diminished; and it then ace 
quires a mucilaginous sweetness, and of course a 
nutritive quality, being used very much in 
winter in animal soups, at which time of the 
season, from its acrimony, it is fittest to be 
used. In spite, however, of its acrimony, it Is 
to be considered as one of the most fragrant 
plants we possess; and on that account, from 
its more agreeable taste, it is more used than 
any other of the blanched plants. It is divided 
into two species, both equally esteemed for the 
table, the one possessing thick, knobby roots, the 
other having a great number of white, .small, 
and tender ones. This last is the species most 
commonly used in Britain; while the former 
kind is preferred on the continent; and being 
previously soaked in vinegar, itiseatinthin lieu 
which mode, or boiling it, renders it easier of 
digestion 
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digestion to the stomach. From the fragrance 
of this plant, it is often prepared into an artifi- 
cial coffee, by cutting it in small square pieces, 
and drying and roasting it the same way as 
coffee; from its diuretic quality, it makes a 
useful if not a superior substitute. ! 


Parsley. 


_ Parsley, in its root and leaves, is slightly 
aromatic; its seeds are even more so; its roots: 
are somewhat nutritive, and the seeds possess 
a diuretic quality. Parsley, from its stimu- 
lating and aromatic nature, is a common addi- 
tion to broths and soups; when boiled, it is of - 
-a mild aperient nature, and is therefore most 
salutary when caten in this state. 


Onion. 


The onion is much employed as an alimentary 
matter, and affords alarge proportion of nourish- 
ment. This appearsvery much intheir boiled state - 
by which process their acrimony is exhaled, and 
they then discover a large proportion of mucila« 
_ginous matter along with some sweetness. When, 
young, their acrimony being but small, they are 
‘much used by the vulgar as a part of food; but 
in common, even in this state, they are only 
used in small quantities asa condiment, Their 
chief use therefore is when they are deprived of 
their acrimony by roasting and boiling, and then 
they are put into sauces, and used ig a variety. 
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of other forms. As stimulants, in their natural. 


state, they assist digestion, comfort the bowels 
by expelling flatulence, resolve viscid slime, in- 
crease the appetite, and, from these qualities, 
are a useful and principal condiment. In a 
medical view, the onion is diuretic and expec- 
torant, and therefore recommended both in 


asthma and dropsy.. The roasted onion isa fa- 


vourite food with many people. Asan external 
application, the onion forms a useful and pow- 
erful domestic application, in cases of swelling 
and inflammation. 


Leek. 


The leek differs very little from the onion, 
and like it is used much in broths and soups; 
but it differs from the onion, in retaining its 
acrimony most tenaciously in the boiled state; 
neither is it so easily digested as the onion. 
And from these circumstances of its not being 


so easily broken down, and its being less agree- 
able to the taste, it is not so much used in diet 


as the former article. 
: Garlick. 


The garlic is too acrid to be used in any other — 


form than in small portions, in the way of a 


Sauce or condiment; but in Spain, the garlick, | 


being equally mild with the onion, is used as 


ordinary food. Like the other articles of this 
kind already noticed, garlick has its acrimony 
much dissipated by the common culinary prepa- 


ia | Ooi ration 
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ration, anda remarkably mild substance remains, 
which, if it could be easily digested raw, would 
convey a great deal of nourishment. In this 
country, it is too stimulant to be used for any 
other purpose than a condiment. This root was 
much esteemed by the ancient Egyptians, who 
considered it as an antidote against diseases. 


* Shallot, Rocambole, and Chives. 


The shallot is a species of onion, possessing 
the same qualities as it and the garlick, though 
not in so strong a degree as the last. It is ori- 
ginally the production of Ascalon, a town of 
Judea, 

_- Rocambole and chives are entirely of the same 
nature, and agree in their general qualities and 
uses. 3 

All the articles of this kind, from the onion 
to the chive, possess a penetrating volatile smeH, 
which they communicate to the breath of those 
who use them. They agree best with those ofa . 
cold and phlegmatic habit, where the stomach 
is weak and relaxed, and where it requires the aid 
of a powerful stimulus to assist digestion. _ 


HERBS. 


. The third division of vegetables comprehends 
herbs, by which is meant the leaves and stalks 
of such productions as are eat at table in the 
form of greens and sallads. They contain mucle. 
ae M5 watery 
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assist along with other diet, in distending the 
stomach, a necessary step to its reacting on 
its contents, and. its effecting digestion, They 
also in some degree resist putrefaction, and are 


ear little nourishment. They 


therefore most abundant in summer, the fittest 


season for their use. Being generally also of a 


sglvent nature, they are highly serviceable in 


constitutions subject to constipation. From — 
_ their cooling nature, they are particularly adapted 
.-t@ obviate an inflammatory and hectic state of 


habit. They tend also to promote, in-a certain — 


degree, the several excretions, particularly that 


by the urine. They are. chiefly of a mild,” 


insipid nature, and discover little either of mu- 


ger sweetness, so as to discover marks of a 
>, fo 
f meshing quality ; they contain, however, a 


texture, for by this quality chiefly are they fitted 


for being aliment; and it is to this tendency to 


texture and disposi tan to fermentation, they, 


owe any laxative property they possess. In order 


to give them this softness of texture, which con- 
Stitutes their principal recommendation, much 


boiling is necessary; and in the more tender 


kinds, or those that consist of leaves, the boi!i rings 


- will be best conducted by steam, and their colour 
at the same time preserved. In.those that con-! 


ope ed ae Fie : sist 
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@Pantity of air, and from their acescency and 
oat to fermentation, they must possess a _ 
saccharine principle in a slight degree. They 
_are properly selected by the pendeinaie of their 
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sist of stalks, and are of a firmer texture, long 
boiling, or rather stewing, is more proper. To 
render them more readily digestible, and obviate 
flatulence, as. well as improve their taste, they 
should have, when eaten, the addition of condi- 
ment; and this addition is still more necessary 
when used in a raw state. The sallads, indeed,. 
are rather to be considered as articles of luxury 
than of aliment; such of them as are the most 
bitter, are found the most digestible; and their 
digestibility seems to be retarded by vinegar, 


while it is of course increased by the Bioreity of 
boiling. 


- 


Sora 


 Spinage is one of the tenderest of the greens, 
and ‘is therefore most justly preferred to most 
others. It is, however, but an insipid herb, 
passes quickly through the stomach, and there- 
fore affords little nourishment. It is liable, 
also to produce acescency, and therefore to occa+. 
sion cholic, where eaten to excess by weak and! - 
debilitated stomachs. It seems to have been a 
plant unknown to the ancients, at least we have’ 
no accounts of it from them. Where it agrees,: 
it is.one of the most cooling and least irritating, 
of the aliments. 
Asparagus. 

_ Asparagus is.a preferable article to the former ¢ 

it is mucilaginous, and quickly dissolved in the 


stomach, and it is little disposed to flatulence or, 
mG ; scidiey, 
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acidity, which isa strong tecommendation of it. 

It may be considered, indeed, as an intermediate 
substance between aroot and plant. In its adult 
state it becomes unfit for use, being remarkably 
acrid; and is only esculent in its first stage of 
growth, a circumstance which applies to many 
other plants, in their progress to maturity; but 
the asparagus is the chief article used in this 
way. Along with its mucilage, it frequently 
contains some sweetness; a proof that it is ma- 
nifestly nutritive, at least more so than the other 
herbs. From its peculiar smell, it seems to 
possess some active parts, to which its diuretic 
quality is owing; and these active parts are en- — 
tirely distinct from its nutritious matter. It is. 
from these parts that the urine of those who eat 
it becomes so soon affected with a peculiar odour, 
which did not appear in the plant before being 
taken into the body. From this account, asparagus 
is well suited to weak stomachs; and, in using it, 

onlya portion of theupper partsof itare employed, 

which become, by boiling, very tender, some- 
what sweet, and habia pastas and they are 
more salutary and palatable, the younger they 
are used. Asparagus was a favourite ice: with 
the Emperor Augustus. 


Artichoke. 


The artichoke is a kind of thistle, and it grows 
- best in those soils where ashes are thrown. The 
only penta part vi this acrid plant is the 
| receptacle 
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receptacle of the flower, and the portions of that 
which we pull away from it, in detaching the 
Separate squamz of the calyx. ‘The whole of 
this receptacle, even in its recent state, possesses 
very little acrimony, and by being boiled is ren- 
dered perfectly mild. In its boiled state, it is 


_of a tender texture, somewhat sweet and muci- 


laginous, and therefore tolerably nourishing. 


_ Artichokes came early into use in Europe, and 


were introduced into England in Henry the' 


Eighth’s time, at which period they formed a 
delicacy, as the pine apple does at present. When 
‘thus esteemed for their scarceness, wonderful 
qualities were ascribed to them; hence they were 


considered as promoting venereal inclinations to 
avery great degree, and as increasing the flow 
of semen. In southern climates, they are eat 
raw, as sallad, with oil. and pepper; but this 
practice is only fit for warm climates. The 
French and Germans eat not only the heads but 
also the young stalks, boiled, and seasoned with 
butter and vinegar. The stalks, first blanched 
and preserved in honey, are said to possess a pec- 


toral quality; and the leaves have the property 


of coagulating milk, being generally used for 
this purpece at Florence. Boiled, also, in white 
wine whey, they are useful, as well as the juice, 
against jaundice. 
Sorrel. 

Sorrel contains an essential salt, similar to the 


acid of tartar, and which may even serve asa 
' substitute 


~ 
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substitute for it; hence this. herb is termed, in 
Lombardy, the sour herb. It is much used by 
the French, asa sallad ; and the expressed juice 
is considered as a powerful preservative against 
scurvy. It is much relished by sheep, as a food; 
and, from its acidity, is of a cooling nature, pro- 
per for allaying thirst, and creating an appetite, 
But its frequent use has been considered.as apt 
to deprive the teeth of their enamel, though in 
this it acts only in common with other acids,. 
When used, it is generally as a sallad, raw. 


Lettuce. 


- Lettuce takes its name from the milky juice it 
contains. Many varieties of this plant are cul- 
tivated; and from two of them a substance simi= 
lar to the extract of opium can be formed, so 
‘that they would seem to possess noxious pro- 
perties. The garden lettuce, however, is the 
least acrimonious of the class to which it belongs, — 
and especially when used at the early periods of 
its growth, at which time it is usually taken; 
in this state it is entirely insipid, and hardly 
discovers any thing sweet or mucilaginous i in its 
juice; hence it aout appear to give little nou= 
rishment in this state, though its nourishing” 
quality is improved by boring. From its insipid” 
nature, it is little relished, but with the addi= 
tion of other herbs, in the form of a sallad; and. 
along with this addition a proportion of egg, 
oil, and sugar, is generally used ; the best part. 
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of which is the sugar, to decompose the other 
articles. When used by itself, the lettuce, from 
its acescent and refrigerant quality, is reckoned 
best in the evening, and condiment should be 
always joined with it. 

_ Lettuce was famous for the cure of the Em- 
peror Augustus, and formed the opiate of Galen 
in his old age. 

Endive. 


Endive makes fr equently a part of our food; 
it is a bitter, wholesome vegetable, though it 
affords but little nourishment. Before it can 
be used, its peculiar acrid juice must be removed 
by blanching, which is chiefly done by depriving 
it of light. ‘To avoid its acrimony, it is also 
chiefly used when young, when it is cooling, 
acescent, and somewhat flatulent; but when 
old, ites qualities of it decrease, but its acris - 
mony becomes more considerable. 


Succory. 


The succory much resembles the endive, both 
in its acrimony and qualities, and is made fit 
for use by the same operation of blanching. 
_ The dandelion is also a species of wild suc 
cory, which is made use of in the same stage of 
its growth, and also undergoes the same mode, 
a preparation. 


Purslane. 


- Purslane yields a watery, sharp, and some- 
pitt saline j Phot ‘it 18 easily digested, and when | 
eaten 
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| 
eaten to excess, proves laxative. It is particu- 
a 


larly relished by swine. : 


Cresses. 


| 


| 
D 
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Cresses are of two kinds---the garden and 


water cress{ they are both acrid, but not of a 
poisonous/nature. The garden cress is one of 
the earliest vegetables; it has a sharp and somes 
what bittér taste. Hence by its operating in 


some degree as an aromatic, it promotes diges- 
tion. It has also been found very useful in’ 
scurvy. ‘The water cress has the same pungent, 


bitter taste as the garden one, and volatile alkali 


is obtained from it. It is likewise used, as well — 


as the garden cress, against scurvy. It is com- 


monly eaten raw, as a Sallad, and is more ten-— 


der and in better condition in winter than at - 


any other time. By boiling, its aromatic and 
other properties are destroyed. 


ea 
5% ea 


| éJ of this plant much resembles those 
of parsley, “ 
and is a very common ingredient in broth; in 


other respects it discovers no particular qualities, 


“Colewort and Cabbage. 


The different species and varieties of this class _ 


are considerable, and in all of them the alimen- 


tery qualities appear to be very much the same, 


It possesses a good taste and smell, 


though they may differin the proportion of these. : 


\ ; \qualitres 
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|qualities which they severally afford. They are 
seldom chosen from the quantity of nourishment 
they contain, but rather from the tenderness of their 
texture, andthe fulness and sweetness of their 
juice ; while the bulk also to which they can be 
brought, and the facility with which they can 
be reared and preserved are important objects to 
those employed in their cultivation. For tender- 
ness of texture the caulliflower and broccoli 
are the species to be preferred, particularly the 
‘young sprigs of caulliflower. Of the kinds where 
the leaves only are employed, the savoy is of a 
‘sweeter and more tender texture than the others, 
particularly the central and upper leaves of it. 
The cabbage is again divided into two kinds 
the white and red, they are both of a pretty firm 
texture, they contain a fermentable juice which 
makes them very liable to run into putrefaction, 
and they are noted for producing flatulence in 
the bowels. As young cabbages are less firm in 
their texture, so they possess all these hurtful 
qualities in a less degree; and in the use of all 
cabbages they require much boiling, both to 
soften their texture, and to extricate the air they 
contain. Indeed by long boiling, they may be 
rendered as safe as any other vegetable, a cir- 
cumstance in which cooks are deficient. The 
ted cabbage is more commonly: preferred for 
pickling, or as a condiment, than used fora 
simple alimentary substance, though when 
: dressed 


a 
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dressed in the common form. by boiling, it is. 
sweeter and more tender than the white kind, — 


Saur Kraut, or Fermented Cabbage. 


- Besides boiling, a method of preparing cab- 
bage in order to extricate its air is by subjecting. 
it to fermentation according to the German me- 
thod named sauer kraut. For this purpose white 
eabbage is sliced, or cut in thin shreds, and 
afterwards seasoned with carraway seeds, and 
salted. By this meansit becomes easier digested, 
as a natural consequence of the mixture of salt 
with it, and of the previous fermentation it is 
made to undergo, by which means much of its 
fixed air is expelled. 

Sauer kraut, then, consists simply of cabbage 
fermented with vinegar, having the addition of 
aromatic seeds and salt to it. In this state it 
will keep more than eight months without spoil- 
ing, though cabbage is distinguished by its 
strong tendency to putrefaction more than any 
other vegetable, and by.giving out under this 
condition a smell resembling animal matter, 
Sauer kraut is much esteemed as one of the best. 
preventatives against scurvy. It isrecommended 
for this purpose by the first writers and physici- 
_ ans, and these effects of it have been particularly 
extolled by the celebrated Captain Cook; nor are 
its preventative qualities less evident against a 
variety of other diseases, as against scurvy.” i 
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The white cabbage is preserved all winter in 
many places, by burying it when full grown in 
autumn. Cabbages were much esteemed by the 
ancients, and the red kind were supposed to have 
particular virtues in complaints of the breast. 
The Indians are said to have paid the same divine 
respect to this vegetable, that the Egyptians did 
to the leeks and onions. Formerly there were 
a much greater variety of this vegetable than at 
present, many of the kinds having been disused, 
On the whole, cabbage may be said to afford but 
little nourishment, and that of a watery nature, 
while on the other hand, it is always apt to 
produce flatulence, and to be somewhat hard of 
digestion, and not unfrequently to produce cho- 


ic, 
FRUITS. 


Are the last order of vegetable substances that 
forma part of diet. In their general qualities 
they are cooling and ascescent; they stimulate 
the stomach and increase apetite ; and when car- 
ried into the sanguiferous system, they prove 
refrigerant, diminish the pulse, and obviate the ten-- 
dency to putrefaction. Hence they are most useful 
in a warm climate and in the heat of summer, 
‘and nature then shows an instinct for them. 
From the same qualities, they are properly em- 
ployed in fevers, and wherever there prevails 
‘astrong disposition to inflammation. They have 


boi: been . 
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been considered also as solvent, and are therefore 


properly employed to attenuate that viscid state _ 


of the fluids which excessive heat produces; and 


to correct that vitiated bilious secretion, so gene= 


rally experienced in too warm a temperature, 


But these beneficial effects appear the reverse in 
certain weak states of constitution, and particu- 
larly where the stomach and bowels are delicate, 
and are apt togeneratea viscid slime, or otherimpu= 


rities. In such cases, they have been known to pro- 


eee 


duce stomach complaints and a atonic gout. They _ 


are thereforeto be used with caution insuch habits. 


This effect is also increased by their being always — 


united with a greater or less proportion of sugar, | 
which naturally produces fermentation, and ex- 
trication of the carbonic acid. The same conse-_ 


quences are apt to arise in any constitution where 
fruits are eat to excess and uneasiness of stomach, 
and diarrhoea naturally ensue. Where-these latter 
symptoms are mild, fruit has been considered fre- 


quently as having a salutary effect. What change 
fruit can produce on the general state of the fluids, 
is uncertain; for one disease, however, in which | 
every part of the system acquires a strong pu-— 
trescent disposition the use of fruit forms the 


leading means of cure. All fruits at first pos- 
sess, more or less of an acerb taste; this chan- 
Ses as their succulency advances to a greater 


acidity, and this acidity is more or less dimi< — 


nished by the increase and evolution of their 


Sweetness, During this progress, a change 


takes 
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takes place in the texture of the fruit in the same 
proportion. The firmness and density of. its 
structure gradually becomes more soft and ten- 
der, and passes into the pulpy state, and this 
pulp continues to increase to their maturity, 
while the external cortical portion is constantly 
lessening. From the difference, then, in the na- 
ture of fruit, or as these changes become more 
or less complete, the various effects arising from 
their use may be explained. The acid and as= 
tringent kinds, though hurtful to weak sto- 
machs, may be eat at times by the healthy and 
young, without much inconvenience. ~ In hot 
constitutions they willbe generally foundto agree, 
but in those of weak constitution, where the 
fluids are languid, they be found always attended 
with the morbid consequences former! y described ; 
and it should be laid down as a general tule, that 
however powerful the gastric liquor may be, un- 
ripe fruit can never be safely taken by any 
constitution. The nourishment derived from - 
fruit of any kind, it is well known, depends in- 
tirely on the quantity of sugar, or saccharine 
matter itcontains. The evolution of this saccha- 
fine matter, either takes place naturally by heat 
when it arrives at maturity, or where it is not 
allowed to take place naturally, it may be brought 
about often artificially, either by keeping the 
fruit when a certain fermentation, called Sweat=- 
ing, takes place, destroying its acidity; or by 
the application of heat to it, in the operations of 
cookery, 
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cookery. Fruit Aherefore, preserved with sugar, 
is highly she data and antiseptic, but not so 
soluble in the,stomach, as the green fruit. 
Fruit preserved with sugar and spices is of a 
heating and drying nature. : 

To render the use of fruit safe, the tendency 
which it possesses of promoting fermentation in 
the stomach should be counteracted, wherever 
it is of a juicy or watery nature, by the use of 
wine along with it; or it should be used ina 
prepared state, when its fermentative tendency is 
corrected by boiling or drying it; for baking, by 
the extrication of the carbonic acid from the 
paste, renders it more flatulent and indigestible. 

After these remarks on the general qualities of 
we shall enter upon the examination of 
t Hind of them, or the stone fruit. 


Stone Fruit. 

fone fruits are in general of a soft, lax 
land their juices diluent and watery, in 
consequence of which, they are readily solu- 
ble inthe stomach. They possess also a larger 
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Cherries. 


Cherries are originally natives of Asia, and 
‘were first brought to Rome by Lucullus, from 
whence they spread over the rest of Europe. 
The juice of all the varieties of the cherry is 
palatable, and contains some degree of nourish- 
ment, but the pulpy part, and particularly the 
skins, are. very heavy and indigestible. The 
softer and least fleshy the pulp the wholesomer is 
thefruit. Cherries should, however,be eaten spar- 
ing!y from their excess of acid, which even in the 
sweetest species of this fruit proves hurtful tc the 
stomach, and extends its effects the bowels, In 
putrid habits cherries may no doubt be indulg- 
ed in, as they will naturally tend to correct 
the principle of putrefaction; and they have 
been found useful, therefore, in scurvy, and a 
similar state of body; and in using them for 
this purpose, they should be tate alone, or 
when the stomach is empty, and free from any 
other nourishment. Of all the kinds, the com~ — 
mon cherry is reckoned the most dangerous, 
from its strong tendency to foneaene ;- the 
Spanish cheiry, though the most. difficult to di- 
gest, contains the greatest quantity of nourish= 
ment. In the use ner this fruit great caution 
should be had not to swallow the stones, as _ 
these stones accumulating in the stomach and 
bowels, have on many occasions formed the foun~ 
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dation of the most alarming obstructions, whieh 
have even terminated in death. 


Plumbs. 


Thevarietiesofthisfruit arealmostinnumerable, 
and vary in their color, form, size, and taste. The 
best are those that have a tender fine skin, and 
have a sweet agreeable taste. When perfectly 
ripe they are consiiderably nutritive; but they are 
liable to ferment in the stomach, in a still greater 
degree than the cherry. ‘The dried fruit of that 
species termed the French prune, is a little laxas 
tive, and of great service in costive habits, 
besides affording a pleasant nourishing food ; 
the tendency of which to produce flatulence, 
should be counteracted by not allowing them 
to mix with any other aliment, and therefore 
they should be taken on an empty stomach, or as 
the last meal. The larger sort of plumbs as be- 
ing seldom perfectly ripe, are more danger 
ous than the small ones. Plumbs dried in an 
oyen are distinguished by the general name of 
prunes. , 


Peach. 
The peach is a fruit highly relished for the 


excellence of its taste, and it abounds with juice, 
though it is not very nourishing. Peaches are 
best in their fresh state, and their qualities be- 
» come injured in whatever way they are preserved, 


for they become hard by all artificial preparation- 
| The 
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The best peaches are distinguished by the deli- 
cacy, and thinness of their skin; and its easy 
separation from their pulpy part. They should 
likewise be little covered with down, for in pro- 
portion to the thickness of it, their quality is in- 
ferior, Their size alsoshould be moderate, and 
not too small nor too large. ‘They should posses 
a delicate melting pulp, not adhering to the 
stone, and the colour of the pulp is generally 
determined by that of the exterior skin. The 
kernel of the peach is a strong and wholesome 
bitter, possessing something of an astringent 
property. ) 
a Apricots. 


_ The apricot, like the cherry and peach, was 
frst brought from Asia to Rome, and thence 
spread over Europe, and it is a sweeter, richer, | 
and less noxious fruit than either of the former, 
Apricots should be fully ripe before being used, in 
which state they are less apt to seutlnie: fermen- 
tation, and being of a cooling, antiseptic nature, 
they, may be more ifdulged in than the other 
kinds. Preserved apricots are highly nourishing, 
but are less digestible than the fresh. 

7 APPLE SPECIES OF FRUIT. 

"The second kind of fruit that falls to be no- 
| ed, i is that of the apple kind. It 1s not so 
lute and watery as the stone fruit. It poaresigs 
| a less active acid, ‘and consequently 1 
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jess apt to noxious fermentation. It is | 
also of a firmer texture, which renders it. 
Jonger retained in the stomach, and thus” 
a morbid acidity becomes induced by it, | 
Apples also are firmer and less soluble than pears, 
shat is when both kinds are taken fully ripe, 
Pears also are specifically heavier than water, 
and fall in the bottom of the stomach, where 
they are subj ect to its prestalic motion and become 
sooner digested. Apples being lighter, swim on the 
surface, faces the action bf bigs organ, and ir 
yitating its upper part, produce uneasy symp- 
toms. . Pears also possess more sweetness than 
apples, and are therefore in proportion more 
nourishing. Both kinds, viz.. pears and apples, 
avhen fully ripened, possess both the good and bad 
qualities we haye stated as belonging to fruit in 
general.- 


Apples. 


Of this fruit there are many varieties, and they 
have been divided into the aromatic, the tart, 
and the watery kinds. Of the aromatic kind the 
gennet are the best, and possess the most delicate 
flavour; they contain also little of the watery 
parts, and are little liable to flatulence. Where. 
ever they are hard and difficult of digestion, these 
effects are done away by stewing them, when they 
are rendered more wholesome and soluble. Ap: 
ple jelly, made of the acid kinds, isa coal 
nd wholesome preserve. 

4 Pears 


_ 
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Pears. 


Of pears there are more than one hundred va- 
rieties, “They are more wholesome than apples, 
yet to some stomachs they prove cold and occasion 
flatulence; they are also, in proportion to their 
hardness, indigestible; hence the baked fruit 
is much more wholesome than the raw. 

The kernels or seeds of both apples and pears 
are of a bitter aromatic nature, and tends some~ 
what to correct the noxious qualities of the fruit 
itself; in this view they should be eaten. with it, 


a precaution which will apply also to the kernels 


of the stone fruit, which should not be thrown 
away. , . 

These fruits are properly formed into pies, as, 
the addition of butter -used in this form of food, 
counteracts in some degree the fermentation of 


the fruit, 


Medlar. 


Medlars are a species of apple, the fruit of which 
is rough and astringent. It is not eatable till it 
begins to decay, at which period it seems to un- 
dergo something of a vinous fermentation, and 
in consequence of this it acquires a rich and pun- 
gent flavour, highly grateful to the taste of 
“many in this state; it is also not an unwholsome 
fruit. 


¥ a4 Quince. 


¢ 
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Quince. : 

Of this fruit two species exist, termed the-ap- 
ple and pear quince, and the best of the latter 
come from Portugal. ‘Their pulp turns toa fine 
purple when stewed or baked, and it is much 
fofter and less austere than the others. In its 
crude state the quince is not eatable. An elegant 
sweetmeat or marmalade is prepared from it, by 
baking it with a proper quantity of sugar. It is 
‘a fruit highly antiseptic, and along with its acid 


it contains much mucilage. Its Pete like that. 


of most fruits, is somewhat difficult of digestion, 
but it is generally eat with sugar. It has been 
recommended in dy sentery as a useful medians 
from its quantity of mucilage. 


Pine Apples. 


This fruit on account of the delicate poignancy 
of its juice, has received the general appellation 
of the king of fruits. ‘They are originally a pro- 
duction of the Fast Indies. In this country they 
generally ripen from the beginning of July till Sep- 
tember, and we judge of their maturity by the 
strong smell they emit, like that of ripe fruit, 
and by gently pressing the protuberances of the 
fruit by the thumb and finger, whjen if they give 
way it isacertain sign ofa ripeness. This fruit 
does not keep above three or four days if suffered 
to remain on the plant before its flavour is lost, 
and when cut it should not be above twenty-four 
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j 
hours before it is eat. It is reckoned a powerful 
cordial, and also to possess exhiliating effects; yet, 
however agreeable its taste, and fragtant i its odour, 
‘its poignant acid juice is found to disagree with 
many, and it has been deemed particularly hurt= 
ful to pregnant women, 


Karatas. 


Karatas are a species of the same fruit possess~ 
Ing ‘greater acidity, and therefore only capable of 
being used in small quantities. In the West 

‘Indies their sharp juice is diluted with water, 
‘and is used as a powerful cooling remedy in 
fevers, ri 


re _ Orange. 


The orange is of two kinds the China and the 
Seville. The China orange, from its sweetness, 
‘possesses a nourishing quality, while from its 
acidity it is liable toall the inconveniences that 
vattend the use of stone fruit. It is however ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and cooling. It is powerfully 
santiscorbutic and is highly useful in. fevers, 
particularly those which discover a bilious or. 
-putrescent tendency. 

_ The juice of the seville orange is on the con- 
trary rough, sour, and somewhat bitters. It 
is. not near so palatable, but more stomachic 
than ‘the China orange. It is also more an anti-. 
Septic, and iecabinel preferable to. the other 
in the cases of disease mentioned above. To. 
Bey ig b pat S give 
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give the orange its proper degree of flavor, it. 
requires to be exalted by avery warm sun. ‘The 
oranges, therefore, brought to this country from 
‘the southern parts of Europe, are deficient 
in this respect. Where occasionally brought 
from the West Indies, or a climate of that in- 
creased temperature, they discover a richness 
of flavor far exceeding the productions brought 
to this country. 


LEMON, 


This fruit is particularly distinguished by its 
peculiar acid called the citric acid. Diluted 
with water and sweetened with sugar, it is used 
to allay thirst in fever, and to obviate putres- 
cency in the different putrid diseases. The acid 
of lemon is a known antidote against narcotic 
vegetable poisons, and among these in particular 
against opium. It is also useful against the poi- 
son of mushrooms, or the fungous tribe. It 
corrects and gives a relish to various kinds of 
animal food, as veal, pork, and different kinds 
of fish. and in some cases it is an antidote to the 
poison of shell fish. 

The lime is a smaller species of lemon, differ- 
ing little from it in quality, except in its greater 
proportion of juice. 

_ Besides the pulpy part of these fruits we 
have described, containing their juice,’ the 
rind, consisting internally of a tasteless part, 
and extbendllys of a more aromatic one, de= 
-seryes equal attention, In all these fruits the 
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external rind contains an essential orl, of an 
astringent heating quality, forming an agreeable 
aromatic, and in cold constitutions being a highly 
useful stomachtic, The orange peel is warmer 
than that of the lemon, and also less perishable ; 
and of the oranges again, the rind of the sevile 
orange is more aromaticthan that of the Chinaone, 


CITRIC ACID, OR JUICE OF BOTH FRUITS. 


On the juice of those fruits we may observe, 
that the juice of the lemon, is one of the most 
powerful vegetable acids, and one of the most 
useful in every case where vegetable acids are 
proper. The juice of the orange again contains 
a much milder acid, but equally salutary with 
that of the lemon, ‘To enumerate all their good 
effects, it is only necessary to observe, that wher-- 
ever the stimulus of a mild acid is wanted to 
invigorate the appetite and encourage digestion, 
they are the most proper; and besides their in- 
fluence over different states of disease, as already 
noticed, their peculiar power of counteracting 
the noxious effects of opium deserves particular 
attention. Thus it has been recommended by 
‘some writers. that with every dose of opium, a 
proportion of its juice inthe quantity of two ounces 
to.the grain of opium should be taken, by which — 
‘means the uneasiness which opium often commu- 
‘Ricates will beprevented, its depressing consequen- 
-eesavoided, and the tendency to.constipation obvi- 
ibis we 4 ated: 
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ated, which it is always apt to produce. Tt is tg. 
this powerful use of vegetable ‘acids is ascribed 
the slight effect which opium possesses over the 
‘Fastern nations, and not to the influence of 
coffee as commonly alleged. As this fruit is the 
production of a warm climate, various methods 
of preserving its juice or acid entire, have been 
attempted, and these consist either in evaporating 
it to a rob, or thick consistence, when it loses 
part of its flavor or quality, or in its simple ex- 
pression, and depuration from its. sediment, 
or mucilaginous part, afterwards corking it close. 


up, and this method is the best, ae 
i. 
» Pomegranate. ti 


The pormecmon tts are of a cooling nature, 
particularly their red succulent pulp, and of a 
-pleasant acidity, much like that of the lemon 
and orange. The sweetest kind of this fruit 
contains some nourishment, though but small, Y 


re 
SMALL SEEDED FRUITS. ‘ee 


The next division of fruits after the stone) . 
‘and apple species are the small seeded kinds, 
They are by far the safest of the summer fruits. | 
Their substance is tender and easily dissolved; 
so that they pass off before any active fermentas 
tion can take place; and this is even less ready 
to occurin them, for they possess a greater § sweets 
ness, and contain a smaller proportion of acid — 


than the former species of fruit. io : 


Currants. — 
” ‘ ae . 
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Currants. 


“Are of three kinds, the black, red, and white,. 
The black currant is a cooling, pleasant, sub« 
acid fruit, the skin, or husk, of which, should 
always be rejected in using, it being indigestible, 
Of this fruit a jelly i is bbcode writes is found 
highly useful in sore throats, and discovers some 
degree of astringency: the red and white spe. 
cies of this fruit differ nothing from the black,. 
uniess in containing no astringency, and there- 
fore, their jelly is more used as an alimentary 
article. From the small size of the currant the 
berry cannot be eat without the husk, which is: 
the only objection to this fruit, for though it 
has very little sweetness, yet it 1s considerably 
dilute, and very pulpy, when kept clear of the 
acerbity of its covering. 


Gooseberries.. | 
> ‘The gooseberry is a cooling palatable fruit,, 
though when eaten to excess, 1t gripes and proves. 
laxative. As it is larger than the currant, it 
ean be easily eat without the indigestible part, 
the husk which can be always separated, and 
as it contains naturally a large proportion of sugar: 
or is of a sweet nature; it is a much safer 
fruit for use. Like all fruits containing a: 
mild acid, it creates an appetite, and proves. 
of a cooling nature. Of this species of fruit 
there is a greater variety than of most others,. 


& 
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and it differs much in color, size, and sweetness, | 
When used in a green state for sauces, and pies, — 
it is cooling, and forms a proper counterpart 
to animal food. 


Strawberries. | 


The strawberry is a fragrant, cooling, and 
wholesome fruit. Itishighly tender, and easily 
digested. Though taken in large quantity, straws 
berries seldom disagree. ‘They impartaviolet smell 
to the urine. They are laxative in a certain de- 
gree, and promote indeed all the evacuations, 

Those laboring under gout and gravel, 1t is 
said have been relieved by them, and Hoffman 
has found them usefulin consumption. A variety 
of species of them prevail in modern gardening, 
but the wild, or natural kind, posses still the 
highest degree of flavor, On what grounds 
they are alledged to be so efficacious against the 
gout and gravel, we cannot percerve ; but were 
it established, it is clear, a remedy so innocent 
and plentiful, would surely not be neglected. 
The accumulation of the seeds of this fruit in 
the bowels, and producing constipation, may 
be considered as barely probable, from the short 
time, during which this fruit is in season to be 
eaten. Strawberries are used in different ways; 
‘they are either eat with water and sugar, which 
is perhaps the most wholesome method, or theyare 
eat with wine, the strength of which distroys 
their flavor as well as heats too much, or, they 
; : are 
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are eat with milk and cream, which both renders» 
them more agreeable, and also lessens the acti- 
-yity of their acid in: the stomach. 


Raspberries 


Are an agreeable, cooling, and wholesome fruit | 


and they are of two kinds, the white and red; 


both kinds are of a refreshing taste and smell, and 
somewhat bigger than the strawberries. ‘This’ 
fruit is much infested with grubs, and different 
insects; which should be carefully picked out 
as they are apt to produce mischief when swal- 
lowed. ‘This circumstance, also, renders them 


sooner liable to putrefaction than most other. 


affording. much refreshment, and allaying thirst. 
Hips. 


The hip is chiefly used as a swectmeat, or in 


a preserved state, but has nothing very partl-- 
cular to recommend it. 


Grape - 
The varieties. of this fruit, are exceedingly 
numerous. Those however, of a sweet taste and 


ks ry 
aromatic flavor ought only to be eaten. "They 
are cooling, antiseptic, and nutritious; and 


. ° e i 
when eaten in quantity, they prove diuretic, and 


gently laxative. To: have these effects they 
should be eaten on an empty stomach, or inthe 


~ morning; and they should be always taken without 
pte N'6. the 
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the skin, or husks, and also without thé seeds, ors 
stones, which are both highly indigestible. |. 
When taken inthis way they are the safest,; 
and most nutritious of summer fruits. The 
quality of grapes depends much on the specific 
nature of the kind of grape, on the climate, 
or soil, and on the different degrees of matu-’ 
ration the grape is allowed to receive. From 
this variety in the nature of the fruit, it is found 
highly useful in a number of diseases, and iti 
has been found especially so in dysentery, in” 
consumption, and in bilious and putrid fevers. 


; ; Mu iberries. 


“This fruit hasa pleasant, salubrious taste, sad 
contains a mucilaginous and nourishing juice. 
It is also cooling and laxative, but if eaten too 
freely it is apt to produce looseness, ‘There are ~ 
two sorts of the mulberry, the white and. the: 
black though the latter only is used. ) 


P 


SMALL BERRIES. 


« After these fruits may be mentioned the small - 
‘berries, viz. the bilberry, the cranberry, and 
red nou her at they contain all a good deal 
of pleasant acidity, aécompanied with some de=" 
gree of astringency. Of the three the cranberry” 
is the best, and it is softer in its preserved state, 
than in its recent one. Baked with a proper 
quantity of sugar it makes an agreeable sweet- 


meat. The bilbery is erate employed for 
red- 
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reddening white wines with the help of a little 
alum, and in order to give them a little rough- 
ness, so aS to pass for red wine. © This practice is 
employed in many-parts of the continent, 


DRIED FRUITS. 


“Many of the fruits we have’ éhuimerated are 
used very much ina dried state, by which they 
acquire qualities somewhat different from what 
we have described ; for thus their watery portion, — 
as well as their acid and air, is in part dissipated, 
which i improves their value, and gives their qua- 
lities a more concentrated form. 


Prunes. 


Prunes retain oct Bh of their original acid, a 
are therefore of a more laxative nature than the 
other dried fruits. This quality is common to 
all saccharine matters, and in fruits depends on 
the conjunction of their acid with the bile. 
Raisins. 

Raisins contain a large proportion of pure sugar, 
and hence they are greatly nutritive, which qua- 
lity bears a proportion to their quantity of sugar. 
Of this fruit. there is great variety: the blueish 
raisia from Marseilles is reckoned the best of the 
arge kind; the light brown Spanish raisin is 
reckoned the worst. of the species. 


= 
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Dates. 

The date is a fruit highly nutritive, and forms 
the chief food of some nations. ‘The ripe fruit, 
when fresh, abounds in a sweet mucilaginous 
juice; the dried fruit is less so. ‘The unripe 
fruit-is found a fattening food for all animals, 
Besides their nutritious quality, they seem to 
possess no farther peculiarities. 

Figs. : a 

Dried figs are distinguished in a special mans 
ner by the large proportion of sugar they con= 
tain ; they are also reckoned easier to digest than 
any other of the sweet fruits, and thet sugar 
seems united with a large portion of mucilage, 
which increases their nutritious quality. From 
their mucilage, also, they become useful as de= 
mulcents, in many diseases where an acrimony 
prevails, particularly in pectoral complaints and 
cases of gravel. The best figs come from Tur- 
key. They are also brought from the south of 
France, where the fruit below dipped in a scald- 
ing hot lye of ashes made of the twigs, are. 
arid | in the sun, and thus they afterwards ‘stick 
together. Hence they excite to stool without 
sriping. Figs have been supposed to breed lice; 
but this seems an erroneous opinion, arising: 
from the common people in fig countries a 
60 much upon this food. 


GENERAL. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE USE OF FRUIT. 


Having detailed the chief varieties of fruit 
used as aliment, it remains to make some farther 
observations on the time and form of using them. 

It has been often questioned at what time 
fruit should be properly eaten---whether before 
or after a meal, particularly after dinner. When 
the health is good, and the stomach sound, it 1s 
certainly a matter of little consequence, and 
employed before dinner, it will somewhat blunt . 
the appetite, and thus limit the proportion taken 
of other foods. To those in a hectic or irregular 
feverish state, fruit will be best used at such par- 
ticular times as these feverish heats are greatest, 
which is commonly in the morning and evening. 
Thus iced fruits haye been found highly service= 
able to hectic patients, though too cold in this 
form for most others. The proper rule, how- 
ever, on this point is to be entirely regulated by 
the state of the stomach. If the stomach is 
qveak, relaxed, and irritable, the bad. effects of 
fruit upon it will be equally noxious upon it when 

empty as when full. Where the stomach, again, 1S - 
strong and active, fruit may be eaten at all times © 
without inconvenience ; and in weak stomachs, 
even when full, if fruit is taken to excess, it 1s 
apt to be hurtful, by inducing a powerful fer- 
mentation of its contents, The rule of the an- 
See ana! cients 
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cients may here, perhaps, be properly adoptedaae 
that the mild fruits should be taken before, and 
the more-acerb ones after meals, as giving vigour | 
to the organ, and as promoting digestion. The 
use of fruit, however, after meals, is in general 
the safest, and most common practice; and 
where much animal ‘food is,employed at meals, : 
fruit is a proper addition to the repast. Belin 
meals, the dried fruit is always safer than the 
recent fruit, and particularly in weak stomachs, _ 
The changes employed on fruits by their pre= 
paration before using them, deserve also to be 
noticed,’ Whereyer heat is employed, as in 
boiling, stewing, or roasting of fruits, their quae 
lities Seite altered, by dissipating part. of their 
acid, and consequently by disposing them less af= 
terwards tofermentation. This is particularly user 
ful in ‘the acerb fruits, where an acid, austere 
quality exceeds... Besides the application of heat,, 
the qualities of fruit we find very much altered 
by mixture, and that with matters which coune 
teract somewhat their tendency to fermentation, 
or ‘blunt the activity of their acid, Thus the 
addition of milk or cream to fruit is attended 
with good effects in this respect. It is a prace 
tice sec iar to Britain,and by the oily nature of the 
cream the acid of the fruit becomes so involved, as 
considerably to lessen the disposition to acescency 
the stomach. In the same way wine obviates 
“the inconveniencies attending the’ use of fruit, 
eat its spirituous part checking. fermentations 
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The wine used therefore for this purpose should 
ye strong, ripe,and mellow; and in these respects, 
Madeira is perhaps the best. Spirit itself, if it 
sould’be safely used, would even be preferable. 
Sugar is also an addition frequently made 
o fruit; and by this addition, though the ten- 
jency to fermentation is perhaps not checked, 
yet the nourishing quality of acid fruits is in- 
sreased by it, and their excess of acid is in some 
legree blunted, so that they become equally safe 
with the sweetest fruits we employ. 


PARTICULAR FARINACEOUS FRUITS, 


To close the subject of fruit, it remains to 
notice certain articles, which, though belonging 

.o this class, instead of unfolding by their matu- 
ity an excess of saccharine principle, as other 

Tuits, discover, on the contrary, more of a fari- 

naceous nature, resembling in this respect the 

sprains and seeds. 


Cucumber. 


~The cucumber is commonly employed in its 
unripe state, and is in that condition not very 
nutritive. It discovers a bland, insipid juice, 
of a watery, mucilaginous nature, without’ aci- 
dity or sweetness; but as it ripens, its substance 
iris) approaches 
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approaches more to a farinaceous matter. It a 
much employed in diet by the common people, 
a proof that it is more nutritive than imagined ; 
but by the higher ranks it is only used as-a con- 
diment to accompany animal food. In its green 
state, it affords no nourishment, and is consider 
ably acescent. Even when ripe, it is apt to run 
into the acetous fermentation, and to produce 
flatulence and cholic. This may be attributed 
in part to the firmness of its texture, in conse- 
quence of which it has been known to lie on the 
stomach unchanged for forty-eight hours. Hence, 
from its coldness and difficult digestion, all na- 
tions have concurred in joining oil, vinegar, and 
aromatics, or condiment, to this kind of food-=« 
no doubt from experience. of their checking its 
disposition to ferment and become flatulent--- 
though even with these additions it produces 
disagreeable eructations on many stomachs, 
Another condiment has been lately introduced 
to correct the noxious effects of this fruit, viz. a 
part of its own rind; but the acrimony of this 
in its mature state is too great, and it should only 
be employed for such a purpose when very 
young. ‘The best form of using cucumbers is 
either stewed or pickled. When stewed,, they 
afford a light wholesome nourishment, which 
has been recommended in consumptive casess 


and when pickled, they form an agreeable and 
powerful antiseptic, 1 
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Melon. 
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Melon. 


Of the melon there are many varieties, differ- 
ig from each other in the firmness and sapidity 
ftheir texture,as well as in the sweetness of their 
aice. From the saccharine nature of the fruit it 
annot fail to be nourishing, but from the firmness 
fits texture it is somewhat indigestible, andis apt 
orun into the acctous fermentation, so that mo- 
eration is necessary in its use. Being more 
romatic than the cucumber, it is consequently 
nore wholesome; and of its kinds the musk 
aelon, being most aromatic, is the best. In its 
ise, to render it safe, it requires the addition of 
romatics and sugar. It has been alledged to be 
jowerfully diuretic, but this is a quality only 
n common to it with other watery vegetables. 


Gourd. 


‘The gourd resembles the melon, though infe- 
Sor in sweetness and much larger in size. Itis 
nly used boiled, and is therefore easier digested. 
+t should be first boiled in water, then the liquor 
hould be strained off; when it should be stewed 
n milk, with the addition of salt and other con- 
liment. . In this state it forms a wholesome and 


nutritious food. 
Pompion. 


The pompion, as well as the gourd,is enly used 
boiled, It nearly resembles the gourd. By 
ihe | some 
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some people it is employed to make bread, in th 
proportion of one part of it to two parts of wheate| 
meal, Thiskind of fruit often arrives at a pro) 
digious size; and it is said, in Egypt they ar 


60 large that six of them will load a caniel, 


‘FUNGOUS ALIMENT=---OR THE MUSHROOM XIN 


It is doubtful to which class. the food afforde 
s, or whether it 15. t 
be considered’ of an wiiiat or vegetable nature | 
We have therefore placed it the Gate the ar, 
rangement,from its partaking some what both ofthy 
one nature and of the other. If, indeed, the fungu) 
productions are of a vegetable kind they ar 
certainly very different from any nether vegetabl : 
matter with which .we are acquainted, as they 
yield nothing but volatile alkali, 
animal product on distillation; aa when ex: 
posed to fermentation, they follow the course o! 
animal substances, by running directly to putre: 
faction. Nor do they shew any tendency to ob- 
viate putrescency in animal substances, whicl 
all other vegetables do. 
though their origin marks them vegetable pro- 


by the esculent fungi belongs 


For. these reasons, 


Dacadne. their nature holds this uncertain. 


The esculent productions of this class are z 
vided into three heads, under the names of irae 


morel, and mushroom, 


the propel 
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Truffle. 


This substance is equally singular in its qua~ 
ies and vegetation. -I[t consists of a solitary 
Il, which shoots in the earth, and neither seeds 
rrises above ground. ‘It is seldom found in 
itain. On distillation it yields volatile alkali 
d.no acid. Hence its degree of nourishment, 
d its stimulus on the system, are superior to 
iat vegetables afford, nor does it shew any of 
flatulent tendency of vegetable productions, 
is also the only vegetable really possessed’ of 
hrodisiac virtues. It is much safer than the 
shroom; it is never found to display the 
x10US quality of the latter, but from its firmer 
ture, itis alledged to be more indigestible 
a slower of scalagidion 


Morel. 


The morel is a kind of spring mushroom, as 
ge asa nut, oblong, shrivelled, tender, porous 
d cavernous, like the honeycomb, of a yellow- 
1 white colour, or inclining to nie sometimes 
ickish. -It is less dangerous than the common 
ishroom. It is met with in moist grassy’ 
iis, in woods, and on the roots of trees. In 
alities it approaches to the truffle, but is used 
ore as a fashionable ornament to dishes than as 
oroper food, 


ieee n * . 
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Mushrooms. | 


Mushrooms are of two kinds---the esculen 
and deleterious---but it 1s often difficult to knoy 
their distinction from appearance, and their use, 
therefore, at all times becomes somewhat unsafe 


Esculent Mushrooms. | 
The esculent kind have been distinguised int, 
a variety of species; but the true edible mush 
room, by the French named champignon, i 
known by its external whiteness, and by bein; 
when young of a pale red within, and of a deepe 
red when older. At its first appearance it is ¢ 
around figure, and not much larger than a smal 
nut; after it has a little unfolded its membranes 
they appear red, full, and close; on the top is_ 
disagreeable softness, equal and white; the matte 
within is very white, with short and thick stalks, 

On the appearance of mushrooms, it ma’ 
be remarked in general, that most of then 
are safe with firm fleshy caps, and much depend 
on two circumstances---the dryness of the soil 
and the time at which they are used. 

With respect to the first---all moist soils ren 
der mushrooms a dangerous food, from th 
noxious impregnations they are apt to receive 
consequence of being nourished by the stagnan’ 
fluids and vapours That prevail there. Hene 
those who are employed to gather mushroom: 
he a, shoulc 


ee 
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jhould particularly attend to the places from 
whence they are taken, | 

In regard to the time of using them---they 
should be gathered for eating as soon after 
springing up as possible, for when old their 
exture becomes more indigestible, and their 
ices acquire an acrimony. Hence those reared’ 
wrtificially on hot-beds are to be preferred, as 
safest, from the time of their growth or first 
ippearance being easily known. 

Mushrooms are clearly a rich alkalescent food, 
md they may be indulged in by persons of strong 
stomachs. ‘They are used either roasted, stewed, 
yr as ketchup; but in whatever way they are 
srepared, they require much seasoning to render 
them pleasant, or extract their flavor; even the 
yest of the esculent kind, when old, should be 
woided. Pickled or salted mushrooms are tough 
ind indigestible, and they are best used in their 
resh state. ' 


Poisonous Mushrooms. 


A particular deleterious kind of mushroom, , 
termed the moncho-mere, is used by the Rus- 
slans, being first immersed in a fermented liquor; 
and, thus prepared, it is taken to produce ine 
toxication, which is attended with the most 
violent and outrageous fever, and always ends 
in asSassination. 


Morbid 
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Moriid Effects from Mushrooms. 


Where mushrooms prove deleterious, the first | 
sensations they produce are qualmishness, which | 
soon increases to violent sickness, this is suc- 
ceeded by giddiness, a palpitation of the heart, 
and flushing heat of the skin; with more or 
less Lie Rye of it. Swelling of the face also. 
ensues, and sometimes a sensation all over the: 
body, as if a general fullness or swelling pre-| 
vailed. ‘The patient stares in an unusual man~ 
ner. All objects appear different from what, 
they did before, a difficulty of breathing ensues, 
and the mind is strangely confused. Delitinall 
and convulsions have been also known as fr equent 
consequences of this attack. In other cases 
where the symptoms are mild, and do not ap= 
pear for a good many hours after eating them, 
the ple aa ends in cholera morbus, on nae ter=. 
mination of which, the patient generally falls” 
into asound sleep, or asomewhat comatose state. 

To relieve these symptoms as speedily as pos= 
sible, the clearing the stomach of its Noxious: 
contents should be the first step; and the best 
emetic for this purpose is ten gtatns of the vit 
triolated zinc, which may even be repeated if 
the sickness does not abate. The emetic is then: 
to be succeeded by the vegetable acids, which 
should be given in pretty considetabl quantity, | 


gither i in the form of vinegar or lemon juice. 


) 


These will be found on antidote against what 
remains of the poison. ~ 


Preventative Treatment, 


sulting from the use of this food, there should 
always be an interval between the gathering 
and eating of mushrooms. ° During this period 
they,should be first soaked in cold water, and 
then blanched in fresh water. In using them 
also vegetable acids should be joined with them, 
and much attention should be paid, in chewing 
them, to their being minutely divided, 


Oris 
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To prevent such dangerous consequences res. 
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OF DRINK IN GENERAL. 


As the waste of the thinner, and more watery 
- parts of the body is much greater than of the 
solid, or more consistent ones; so besides food. 
which we have hitherto treated, man requires < 
copious, and ready formed supply of a simi 
lar watery fluid, correspondent to this waste 
which supply in common language is termec 
drink. The great, and properly the sole 
intention, then, of all drink, is to intro: 
_duce into the system a sufficient supply 0 
liquid; and the necessity for this supply, a 
well as its quantity, are both pointed out by 
a certain feeling which the want of it excites, 
named thirst. From the purpese, that drink 
is naturally designed to serve, the liquic 
composing it, should be of the simplest anc 
most diluent kind. Hence water is the drinl 
of all animals, and also of man in his natura 
state; but along with refinement this part 0 
valiment as well as food, has changed the sim. 
plicity of its nature, It has pagina impreg: 
nated with a variety of foreign-matters, whit 
along with dilution intreduce into the body, @ 

‘proportion of nourishment, or stimulate th 

system ; or in fine produce both these effect 
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and thus, instead of answering the original in- 


tention of nature, as a pure elementary fluid, in 
allaying thirst, it is formed only to please the 
palate frequently at the expence of that Sensation, 
and to create a desire for the enjoyment of it, 
eyond what either nature or Treason approve, 
Drinking, or rather dilution which is a term 
hat more properly applies to this part of the 
ubject, we find indisputably necessary to the 
upporff animal life, By it alone, life can 
e maintained fora certain time without food, ¢ 
roof that it is even more essen tial than food itself, 
he use of it, however, like that of food, r 


equires. 
ertain regulations, and we are more 


apt to ex- 


eed in the proportion of drink than of food. - 


here are many people, however, whoare known 
ever to drink at. meals, the time when dilution 
perhaps, most necessary, and even rarely to do it 
A any other occasion. This is a practice by ne 
leans to be conimended ; but the other extreme, 
hich is so common, should be equally avoided, 
om weakening too much the activity of the di. 
stive organs. Drink, besides the supply of 
lid to the system at large, in the first instance 
aterially promotes the solution of the food, and 
pedites its passage from the Stomach, and its 
version intochyle. It then assists the union 
this part with the other animal fluids already 
med, and by giving fullness and. tension ins 
eases the activity of the general circulation, 
4s it promotes the formation of blood, and 


a 08 - 4 gives. 
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gives vigor and a supply to the different secre: 
tions. 4 
By it, also, the consequences of obstruction 
are prevented; the thickening and incrassation! 
of the blood, which naturally arises from the 
‘action of the solids upon it, are counteracted ; 
and the tendency of the fluids themselves to ge- 
merate acrimony by their stay in the body, and 
their influence oneach other, is obviated 1 8 a grea 
degree. Hence water, asthe basis of ¢ eq arial | 
Seis the title of an universal Bk 3f more 
than any other substance with which we are ace 
quainted. 


From this view then, how to employ or sé 
drink properly is a subject -of the first impor: 
tance, and in our conduct respecting it, we musi 
be directed ‘by the.several circumstances of. the 

nature of our food, of the state of the season, and 
of our mode of life ; while. even the aa 


as those restrictions secitita: merit an » equals shar 
) attention. : 


lity or fatia, ini heat Wie ae 
drink it requires. Masten food demands — 
course a pauectiee isin 2 of drink than n vege 


_ ceed the ptohertiod of food. ‘This some author 
have endeavored to limit, by stating that the 
portion of liquid should be double to the 
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portion of our dry aliment; but this will never 


be accurately observed, for every individual 


will be much regulated -by inclination and 


habit in this respect, One thing, however, is 
slear that animal food requires a greater pro= 


$ 


portion of drink than vegetables, and that water - 
s the best beverage 10 conjoin with vegetable 


food from its taise disposition to beset aces= 


sency ; while animal food will be better digested 


iy fermented liquors, from their giving that ten- | 


lency to acidity and fermentation, which animal 
ood in order to its ready solution, demands, In 


roportion to the form, also, in which animal food’ 


s used, should the quantity, and kind of the fers 


nented. liquor be regulated... Thus roasted:mect: 
lemands a greater Bao urithha of it:than’ boiled’ 
neat, baked meatstill more than roasted meat, and’ 


he drink also should be of a more wtninlane 


lature from the greater heaviness or indiges=: 
ibility of this mode of preparing food. Fist; : 


S being more viscid than flesh, stands in ibaa 
f the same attention to an increased propor- 
ton of liquid and that too of a fermented, sti- 
ilent nature,.so that the common proverb, 
‘Fish should swim’” is well applied. Par- 
cular kinds of food also excite thirst in some 
onstittitions, and not in others. 
‘The state of constitution determines a good 
eal our natural appetite fora large proportion 
f drink. Thus phlegmatic habits have less 
iclination to drink, than those of the sanguine, 
0-3 and: 
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and choleric temperament. Wine also have less 
calls from thirst than the other sex, and youth, in 
the same manner, less than manhood or age. 
The influence oe the season regulates likewise 
our appetite in a material- degree. Excessive 
heat calls for a large supply of liquid, by increas- 
ang the dissolution or waste,- of the thinner 
parts of the body; and it suspends also in some 
measure the activity of the gastric secretion, 
as the desire for solid food becomes considerably 
diminished, Thus the inhabitants of warm cli- 
mates eat little in proportion to those of the 
colder regions; but they require a constant supply 
of liquid, and their desire for this knowsno bounds. 
-On the other extreme the natives of a cold eoun- 
try possess a keenness of appetite, and strong 
desire for solid food; which, unless very dry and 
compact, seldom excites much inclination for li 
quids.. Hence it is more from their pleasing the 
_ palate, than from the diluent nature, or from real 
call of thirst, that much consumption of drinks 
in cold regions takes place. ‘ 
The way of life, the last circumstance taken 
notice of, must considerably affect the desire for 
drink, and that) much in the same manne! 
as the influence of the season. Thus the la- 
borious, from their exertions hastening the dissi- 
"pation of the thinner fluids, require a much 
larger use of drink than the sedentary and in 
“active, and according, therefore, to the degrec 


of exercise of the ‘divigual ae different times, 
wil 
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itl the call ae drink be greater, and the ne- 
essity also for this encreaséd supply be proper. 
The suitable time for drinking, with respect to 
aeals, is a part of the subject that next falls: to 
o be treated. 
_A desire for drink is generally one of the first 
alls we have inthe morning, and this will be 
nost properly gratified with a glass of cold wa- 
er, which will give a vigour and tone to the 
stomach, and prepare it for the approaching 
neal. It will also tend to remove any viscid 
shlegm which may be collected upon it, and 
which may vitiate the appetite for the morning’s 
epast. At first, however, the feeling commu- 
nicated by this beverage will be disagreeable, 
put if continued for a few times it will prove a 
refreshing and agreeable relish. 
But drink before a meal has been objected to, 
by some writers. This, however, like every 
yeneral maxim must be regulated by eircum- 
stances. If the stomach is strong and active, 
it-will do no injury in lessening we appetite. 
If the stomach, on the contrary, is weak and re- 
laxed, some indulgence of this kind may be pro- 
per, in the way of cordial, to excite its languid 
actiong, aud invigorate it for the approaching 
reception of food. The same objections have 
becn applied to drinking in the time of meals, 
and no doubt itis intended by nature that the 
appetite for food should first be satisfied, before 
e “Supply of drink becomes necessary. At the 
o 4 same 
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same time drinking cannot be avoided to a cere 
tain degree, and especially in warm weather, 
when the powers of the stomach feel languid; 
and the nourishment taken is not sufficiently 
quick in its operation to remove this. A mode- 
_ rate portion of drink, therefore, may at’all times 
be conjoined with our meals; but it should 
be chiefly with the view rather of nourishing 
than -repressing appetite, and therefore should! 
be of a stimulent nature, as a glass or two of 
wine, and it should also be in such small quan 
tities as not to affect materially the distention 
of the stomach, or prevent the organ from 
receiving the proportion of nourishment it re= 
quires, Hence liquors of an inferior degree, or 
a diluent nature should be rather used to close’ 
the repast, than to interrupt the meal. » 
Where drink is used at any intermediate time 
between* meals, the propriety of joining it with 
some solid food has been inculcated by many” 
authors, .-But thirst and hunger are two differs” 
ent sensations; and the supplying the former,” 
does not necessarily interfere with the latter, 
In certain cases, indeed, where an immoderate 
use of stimulent liquors is the consequence of 
a depraved mode of life, the bad effects af this” 
practice may be somewhat lessened by such “a~ 
plan of procedure. Drink, however, where 
left to choice, should only properly AtCCaee an 
meal, and be called in to assist the progress of 
diiwastdn, It should consist, therefore, chiefly 
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of the most diluent or solvent liquors, and it should 
be taken only in small quantity, as the exertions 
of the stomach seem to require its assistance, 
On the whole, from what has been pointed out}. 
‘though drink is a necessary and essential part 
of aliment, it should never be carried too far 
either i in respect to its quality, or proportion, 
‘Though not so hurtful as an excess of food, yet 
its immoderate indulgence weakens the stomach: 
land bowels; retards instead of hastening diges- 
tion, and by an improper dilution makes-the food 
pass off too quickly.. Hence the mass of blood. 
is thinned by it, from wanting the due proportion: 
and consistence of its parts;.and a general des. 
bility of the body ensues, distinguished’ by uni« 
versal relaxation, and too copious-a-discharge of: 
the different excretions.. 


Bisicterice: becoming thick, viscid, and tena- 

pious, and the several diseharges corresponding 

0 this state, are interrupted, or at best imper-. 

rectly performed. 

In treating thts part of our aattecl? we shall 
irst examine drink in its simplest, and most’ 
natural form, and ‘then consider the various 

| Bogs imparted to it in-the progress of refines 


‘ment: 
95 


bs 
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ment by the hand of art, In this view drink is 


divided into two kinds, pure water and its various 
fermented impregnations. 


Water. 


Pure water may be termed the universal drink 
of all animals, and is the only liquid taken in 
by the brute creation in consequence of the ap= 


| 
4 
e 
) 


si 


petite of thirst. Hence it is suited ina particus 


jar manner to the animal economy, and in the 
human race those persons have been found the 
healthiest and longest-lived who have confined 
themselves solely to this beverage. Water how- 
ever shows a considerable difference of qualities 
according to the source from which it is drawm 
Pure water, therefore, has been characterized as 
that which is pellucid to the eye, without taste 
or smell, of a° proper lightness and coldness of 
temperature, with a slight impregnation of fixed 


air, but discovering, on chemical examination, 


no other heterogenous mixture. All water, from 
whatever source it is taken, may be considered as 
pure, if answering this description ;. and even 
where subjected to chemical test, ifit contains 
less than ten grains of heterogeneous mixture to 
the pound of fluid, it may be reckoned suffici- 
ently wholesome for the purposes of aliment. 
A common distinction has been made of water 
into hard and soft; the former, as containing a 
portion of earthy matter, is incapable of dissolving 
goap and of boiling vegetables, while the soft, on 
the 
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the contrary, answers these purposes without 
any apparent difficulty. It has been doubted by 
gome physicians whether these distinctions with 
regard to water,as a drink, are necessary,and that 
pre alleged bad consequences of hard water are 
built on no proper foundation. If, however, ex- 
perience clearly evinces that water is the most 
healthy and natural beverage of mankind, and 


that in proportion as it receives various impreg~ 


Nations, it becomes more and more unit for the 
salutary intentions of nature; so from the same 
experience it should be naturally expected that 
soft water, or water in the purest state, should 
be the most wholesome, and the most fitted to 
be introduced into the body. In the choice of 
water, therefore, a proper nicety should be always 
shown, and that kind always selected which is 
freest of adventitious impurity or impregnation, 
We shall therefore consider the different kinds 
of water with regard to their relative qualities 
in this respect. 4 


‘The first to be noticed is water congealed 


by ice. This ifit could be always had is pers 
haps the purest of any, as the matters with which: 


it, may be impregnatedare less capable of conge- 


lation, and’ consequently they leave the element 
in its native state. In the warmer climates it 


forms one of the greatest luxuries in summer,. 


particularly in Italy and Spain, and.a glass of 
ice water is preferred to the richest impregnation 
it can. “receive. From this congealed water, it 
has been alledged by many authors, that the 
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swelling of the throat so common in‘Switzerland 
takes it rise; but in opposition to this opinion, 
the disease is not confined to the neighbourhood 
of the Alps, where this water is chiefly used, but 
appears also in other parts of the country wher@: 
a different beverage is employed. ‘The second 
species of water in regard to its purity is ram | 
gcater, when collected at a distance from the im= 
-pregnations ofatown. It is formed as it were 
by a natural distillation, and if falling ina high 
and elevated situation, and at a time of the season, 
as winter, when the exhalations or vapours aré 
Jeast apt to contaminate it in its descent, it is 
certainly possessed of a considerable softness and 
purity. : 

River water, the next variety, may be consi- 
dered as a compound of spring and rain water. 
Near great cities particularly, it is blended with 
a number of impurities. These, however, may be 
very much removed by allowing their full depo« 
sition, or giving the water time to settle and’ 
then passing it through the process of filtration. 
By this preparation it becomes fitted for every 
purpose of life, and it is particularly preferred for 
brewing or forming it into malt liquor. .It is 
also more or less wholesome from the particular: 
_ strata it flows over, as from a sandy or stony soil 
it attracts less impurity than from a ot ae 
one, and the more rapid its course, the 
sooner it frees itself of those adventitious partie 
cles which taint its natural wholesomeness, 

é mee cans Spring 
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| Spring water, the third kind of it, is a compound 
of sea water changedby subteraneous heat and of 
the vapours of the atmosphere. It is indeed ims 
pregnated always, more or less, with mineral 
Substances, which not being capable of digestion, 
must always be noxiousin a certaindegree. But 
like the river water, the strata through ‘which it 
rises, must a good deal regulate its q.dlities, ~ 
Most of the spring water throughout the king- 
dom, particularly in London, contains_a portion 
of lime stone and mineral acid, and hence it has 
been considered as productive of various diseases, 
especially in children and invalids. -On this ace 
Count, before using it, spring water should al- 
Ways be boiled or Glieved, and compleatly ex- 
posed to the air for some time. 

. Well, or pump water is much of the same 
nature with spring water, but it generally re~ 
ceives a fuller or more complete filtration from 
the manner in which it is procured. . Where the 
filtration is through a sandy soil, the water is 
purest; and the more frequently a well is emptied, 
the less chance there is of the water acquiring, by 
stagnation, a putrid taint; that there may be no 
danger of this, well water should be filtered a 
second time before it is used. 

Stagnant waters, as those of lakes, swamps, and 
ditches are the most unwholesome of any, as 
they both collect impurities from their situation, 
and acquire from the want of motion a disposi-« 


tion to putresency, Hence stagnant waters are 
Bi. the 


- 
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the fruitful source of contagion, and they should , 
never be used as a matter of choice, except for thefl 
purposes of washing, or where aliment is not con= — 
cerned. Where their use is unavoidable, they — 
should always he previously boiled and afters 
wards filtrated in the most gradual manner. 
When a still higher degree of purity and soft= 
eu 
ness in vater is cahed foe than what these na= — 
tural and simple methods of preparation admit, 
it has been proposed to distill it, as the most ef« ‘ 
fectual mode of freeing it of all adventitious ad= 
- mixtures; but in doing this it acquires from t the | 
process a disagreeable flavour, which it does not. 
quickly lose. | . 
The temperature of water requires attentio is 
as well asits purity. The colder it is the more 
tonic and invigorating it proves, while warm 
water 1s, on the contrary, the most sedative 
and debilitating of drinks. The utility of 
water can only be judged of by its use. Itis the — 
most powerful solvent -of alimentary matter we 
possess, and without it neither life nor health — 
could be maintained. Nor is its use less power= — 
ful in disease ; 1n fiae, where custom has not al- ~ 
. tered the constitution of man, it forms the most. — 
salubrious of all drink, and-those who have made. _ 
it their constant and only beverage have enjoyed 
a constant health, a flow of spirits, anda length 
of life superior to all others; and in the language’ 
of the celebrated Hoffman, of all the productions _ 
of nature or art, water comes nearest to that uni+ 
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versal remedy so much searched after by man- 
kind but never discovered.” 

The methods therefore of purifying it already 
recommended, viz. boiling, filtering, and distil- 
ling, should never be lost sight of, where it forms 
the chief beverage of life; and any tendency it 
may discover to putrescency may be easily removed 
by the farther addition of an acid, as a small 
portion of allum, or quick lime, or charcoal 
powder, or vegetable acid; but these additions 
will be only necessary where it is kept long ina 
stagnant state, as at sea, 


FERMENTED LIQUORS. 


The next division of drink is into fermented 
liquors, or into water impregnated with various 
vegetable substances, so as to change its nature 
by the process of fermentation, ‘These impregna- 
tions consist of considerable variety, but they may 
be all arranged under the three head, of---malt lis 
“quors, or itsimpregnationswith grains ; of wines, 
or itsimpregnationswith fruits; and of ardent spi- 
rits, or the conversion of the former impregna- 
tions of itinto a different state bya second pro- 
€ess, or distillation. 

Fermented liquors are all more or less poig- 
nant to the taste, and hence they have more in- 
fiuence in quenching thirst than water alone. | 
+They stimulate the mouth, throat, and stomach 
‘to throw out their various secretions. By their 
lig acescency 
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_ acescency they destroy any alkalescent acrimony 
in the habit. By their laxative’ effects they pro- 
mote the evacuation by stool, or the progress of 
the aliment through the intestines, in conse 
_ quence of the increased irritation or stimulus they 
“communicate to the bile; and, when conveyed 
into the blood vessels, they accelerate the several 
discharges by the portion they retain of their 
Saline nature. | 

Fermented Liquors are of great antiquity; 
which the most ancient traditions show, and even 
among the most uncivilized nations some ats 
tempts towards fermented liquors we find made, 


MALT LIQUOR, 


The first of the fermented liquors to be noticed, 
in the division of them laid down, is the impreg= 
nation of water with some of the grains or fari« 
naceous seeds, by the process of fermentation. 
In order to make it, the saccharine matter in the 
seeds or grains must first be evolved by malting, 
and then it is rendered fit for the purposes of 
brewing... The origin of fermented liquors from 
grain is very ancient in all those countries which , 
could not produce the grape. Barley is the grain | 
chiefly prefered for making it, as it is a grain that 
Sives out a greater quantity of sugar under gers | 
mination. The quality of- the product depends — 
on the quantity of saccharine matter employed, — 
which is regulated by two circumstances, the” 

| perfection — 
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verfection of the malting, and the complete ex- 
‘raction of the saccharine matter by water, and 
oy the greater or less dissipation of the water or 
solvent. In order to fermentation taking place, 
the solution of the malt, distinguished by the 
aame of wort, requires some ferment or yeast to 
ve added to it, and even with this addition the 
fermentation of malt liquors can never be reck- 
ned as entirely complete. Hence, though more 
nourishing than other liquors, it.as always viscid, 
and heavy on the stomach. i | 

_ The quality of malt liquor is perhapsmore varied 
than that of most others, and this variety can 
only be ascribed to the imperfection of the process 
employed, which requires a very niceand accurate 
management. In conducting the process the 
thief points to be attended to, are--- 

ist. The proper point to which the drying of 
the malt should becarried, so as not to lessen its: 
saccharine produce, and yet to have the comet 
of the grain complete. 

Qnd. The purity of the water or solvent, which: 
should be the softest and most limpid that can 
be procured. 

8rd. The degree of heat, used in making the 
infusion or the extraction from the-grain. 

Ath. The period of boiling the infusion, and 
ding to it the bitter or hop. 

5th. The quality of the ferment submitted to 
their process, which should be perfectly sweet and 


fresh, ~ 


6th, The 
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- 6th. ‘The proper conduct of the fermentation 
itself, in its degree of heat, and its exclusion: to: 
a certain extent “ae the external air. : 

Malt liquor is divided into different. kinds, 
bei its colour, and the different places at which 
it is brewed. 

From the first it is distinwuished into pale 
brown and amber coloured liquor; where the malt 
is slenderly dried, so as to tinge the liquor less in’ 
brewing, the product is termed pale ale; where 
it ishigher dried, or roasted as it were, in com= 
parison with the former, and gives it a higher 
colour, it is termed brown ale; and where a 
mixture of both takes place, by first slightly dry= 
ing and then slightly roasting it, the liquor from 
its colour is termed amber ale. The pale ale, 
as containing most of the grain, is most nou= 
rishing and viscid, though difficult to be digested, 
‘he brown ale, being jess viscid, passes off easier 
by the different excretions. ‘Pale ale, made with 
hard water, is reckoned the best and lightest, 
and is most readily discharged from the body; soft 
water, however, is generally preferred in the 
making of this liquor, as it draws out a greater 
quantity of saccharine matter from the grain, 

All malt liquors are much tea pusred by age, 
by which they are rendered more wholesome. 
By keeping, they turn less viscid, and conse= 
quently become less heavy and more digestible; 
at the same time there is a period beyond which 
their age should not be protracted, for then he 
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willsuffer anatural decay, and the more spirituous 
parts of the liquor escaping, the remainder turns 
vapid and sour. Malt liquors are also improved 
by the different manner in which they are kept; 
if bottled in proper time, before their gas is dis- 
sipated, they acquire an agrecable, pungent 
taste; but if too long of bottling, they turn flat, 
insipid, and, in the end, sour. 

Malt eet seems to have been known at a 
very early period, and to have been distinguished 
by the ancients under the names of barley wine, 
and the strength of corn. It even formed the 
‘common. drink of the lower orders in the wine 
countries. ‘Toall liquors of this kind hops make 
anecessary addition, both for their preservation 
and also for their digestibility. By the hop, the 
acid of the liquor is in some degree neutralized ; 
and the grateful wholesome bitter of the hop, 
promotes Vheraction .of the stomach to overcome 
the viscidity of the liquor itself; all liquors, 
therefore, without hops, possess a clammy sweet- 
mess, and soou turn vapid and sour. From . 
these circumstances, the wholesomeness of malt 
liquor will depend much on the proportion of 
hops it contains, and upon its age rendering: its 
fermentation more complete, and gradually con- 
yerting its viscid or nutritious particles into 
spirituous ; so that with time it becomes more 
stimulant and intoxicating, but less nourishing | 
me less viscid. ‘Thus ve different degrees of 
fermentation, both in the original brewing and _ 
Rs also. 


~ 
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also in the after keeping of it, considerably alter 
the nature of the liquor. In the malt liquors of 
this country, a full and complete fermentation ig 
generally allowed to prevail; and in order to fit 
such liquors for a warm climate, the grain is 
even twice mashed and twice boiled. In the 
German ales, on the contrary, little or no fere 
_mentation, is permitted to take place. . In the 
Dantz g black beer there is only a half fermenta= 
tion dileriedl| while in the Burton and some rich 
ales of this country the fermentation, in the 
ether extreme, is more than completed. The 
superiority, therefore, of British ales may be con= 
sidered as depending on the two circumstances 
of the excellence of the materials used,.or the qua= 
lity of the malt and water, and the perfection of 
the process itself. 
The principal kinds of malt liquor in use im 
this country, are ale, porter, and small beer. 
So 
Ale. : 
Ale possesses in its composition a less quantify 
ef hop, is highly nutritious, but more viscid’ 
than the porter, and wants the same prenortial™ 
of hop to render it light on the stomach. Hence: 
more attention should be paid to its age and fines 
ness, before it used, than what porter requires, 


Porter. 


Porter is a peculiar beverage, the mode of 
preparing which is known to few. With the 
common 
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common properties of other malt liquors, it 
possesses such stomachic and diuretic effects 
as render it preferable to all the other kinds. 
It has been considered as strongly impregnated 
with bitters of a. narcotic quality , and if this is 
the case its use should be circumscribed. It was 
formerly much superior to what it is at present. 


Small Beer. 


Sinail beer, as containing a less proportion of 
$accharine matter than the other kinds, is con- 
sequently less heating and stimulating. It 
should only be used soft and mild, for when 
Stale and hard, which it often is, it should be 
particularly avoided, being apt to produce cho- 
lic and dangerous bowel complaints. 

Spruce Beer. 

Spruce beer is an article powerfully diuretie 

and antiscorbutic. It contains a large quantity 
of fixed air, is highly refreshing i in summer, and 
sits easy on the most den litaced stomach; but, 
from its peculiar flavor, it is disagreeable to the 
taste of many. : 
_ All malt liquor is commonly drank in two 
states, either off the cask, or bottled. oe 
In the first state it Chiains but a small pro- 
portion of fixed air, as by the openness of its 
Situation its gas is in part allowed to escape. 
Hence it in general agrees better with the sto-= 
mach, 
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mach, and does not subject it to flatulence and, 
eructation. : 
In the second state, or bottled, it contains all 

its gas, and acquires from it an agreeable poig-. 
nant taste; being better fitted: to allay thirst, 
though it is liable to disagree in some stomachs, | 
from the rapid extraction of its air, and thus to 
produce distention and uneasiness. It is, how= 
_ ever, in this state, a powerful antiseptic, and 
highly proper in putrid habits. To procure its 
poignancy or. freshness in perfection, three cirs 
eumstances should be attended to in the bottling 
of it---the first is, that the bottles be full 
to the top; the second is, that the cork be pro= 
perly fitted; and the third, that the posture of 
the bottle should be such as to keep the cork 
swelled on every side. With these precautions, 
if bottled in proper time, and afterwards exposed 
as little as possible to variations of temperature, 
it will drink with much relish, and only require 
to be ripened by increasing its temperature, oF 
exposing it to some degree of heat, for a few 
days before using it. s 
In the Suhive: of malt liquor, more than any 
other drink, every one must be much determined 
by its effects; for if not agreeing after one 
trial, no one should persist in the use of any” 
particular kind of it ; and therefore in travelling 
we should never Whine of calling for malt liquor, 
“as it is $0 uncertain in its nature. — 7 
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The tests which are generally held out as pros: 
per to determine our choice of it, are its clearness 
and good colour, its fragrance and agreeable 
taste, its sparkling when stirred oragitated, and 
if it can be learnt, the rhaturity of its age, 

Malt liquor, then, is in all cases a nourishing 
beverage, and disposes to obesity or fatness, as 
is sufficiently proved by the number of fat peo-~ 
ple in England and Holland, where they are 
chiefly drank; compared with France and Spain, 
where wine is their beverage, the proportion 
may be stated at 100 to 1. Hence. malt liquor 
Smost suited to the dry and rigid habit, or to 
hose who are least disposed to a-fulness or ple- 
horic state. . From this excess of nourishment 
n malt liquors, it produces also a heaviness and 
orpor of mind. ‘Thus the’ drinkers of it are 
luller and more phlegmatic than those who con- 
ine themselves to the use of wine. The stronger 
inds of it, too, where they are taken so as to 
roduce intoxication, occasion a more permanent 
ind of it than other liquors; and a debauch 
rom malt liquor is longer of being got the bet- 
er of, than the same state produced by any other 
ind of beverage. Malt liquor, then, is best 
uited to those who pursue an active and labori- 
us life, and with such it is often drank in con- 
iderable quantity. It is improper for those who 
ossess a weakness of stomach, ora tendency to 
n excess of acid. If such persons use it, they 
hould confine themselves to the lightest, best 
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fermented kinds, and where the hop or bitten] 


predominates. The sweeter kinds have, how- 


ever, less adulteration, and are therefore safer 
and more wholesome for daily use. When turn- 


ing sour, malt liquor is corrected by the addition. 


of alkaline substances, the ashes of barley straw, 
or chalk. Where it tastes of the cask, this is 
taken off by a small quantity of wheat, in a bag 


suspended in it. The consumption of malt li- 


quor in Britain amounts to upwards of five mil. 
lions sterling. 


WINES. 


: 


Wines, the second division of fermented 


‘drinks, includes a still greater variety than malt 
liquors, and this variety may be arranged into 
home and foreign wines. i} 
_ As malt liquor, then, is the production of 
grains, by the process of fermentation, so wine 
is for the most part the production of fruit, by 
the same means; and the difference between 
them lies in this---that the grains, from the 
strong admixture of their saccharine with their 
other principles, can never allow their ferment- 
ation to be so complete as for the making of 
wine; while the fruits, abounding in a saccha- 
rine matter easily - detached from their other 
parts, allows itsready and full conversion inte 
the vinous state. Thus wine ‘is the juice oO! 
fruit, impregnated with a certain portion of 

alcohol 
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ricohol or spirit, and receiving a peculiar mo-— 
{ification or flavor from the matters (as fruit) 
with which it is originally blended. 3 
Wine is seldom. presented to us in a perfect 
ind pure state; and, from the nature of its pro 
sess, even in its best condition, it consists of dif- 
‘erent parts ; these are its must or sugar, its pro 
yer vinous part or spirit, its acid, and its water ; 
“ach of these parts we shall separately consider, 
ind-afterwards the varieties of the liquor in its 
compound form, — 


‘ Different Parts of Wine. 


The first part, or must, is that quantity of the 
original saccharine juice from which the wine is 
drepared, which remains still unassimilated, and 
Which has neither passed into wine nor spirit, 
aor gone beyond this to the length of vinegar, 
[t is from this part wine is apt to cause in the 
stomach fermentation and acidity, as from this 
gart a quantity of fixed air is extricated, which 
weakens the tone of the stomach, produces 
spasm or uneasiness, and interrupts the course 
of digestion. Hence sweet wines, which abound 
m this part, are more apt to disagree than others, 
The second part may be termed the proper 
wine, as containing alcohol or spirit. Its effects 
ire chiefly displayed on the nervous system, 
[In moderate quantity it simply stimulates, in- 
sreases the action of the heart and circulation, 
aX augments the nervous energy over the whole 
r body ; 
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body; communicating a serenity and ease of 


- mind,’a liveliness of imagination, and a powerful _ 
exertion of every faculty ; but if, on the other 


hand, it is taken immederately, these favourable. 
appearances are changed, the powers of the ners 
vous system are weakened, the action of the 
tnind is deranged, and in the end both motion 
and sensation of body become lost. + 
‘The third part of wine, or the acid, is of twe 
kinds---that which is evolved during the whole 
‘progress of fermentation, and which constitutes 
a proportion of the wine or alcohol---and that 
avhich is generated from a part of the liquor passe 
ing on to the acetous process, which when sepa- 
rate we distinguish by the name of vinegar, It is 
this part that renders the wine more agreeable to 
the taste, stimulates the mucous glands, and ale 
lays thirst; and it is from this part wine pos- 
sesses the power of obviating putrefaction in the 
body. But this part, on the other hand, when 
too predominant, proves essentially hurtful, by 
weakening the stomach, occasioning an excess 
of acidity and destroying the tone of the organ, 
particularly in gouty and hypochondriac cases. — 
The last part of wine, its propértion of water, 
is the most innocent part.of it; and by the quan- 
tity of this part its other qualities are moderated, 
_and the more water it. contains the mere suit- 
able it is for a beverage, and the more it is cal. 
culated to quench thirst. : 
In 
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In its compound state wine is much more in- 
nocent than when taken in its separate parts, 
as we have just described ; but at best it is to be 
considered only asa temporary tonic or exhie 
larant remedy, and that the use of it is suce 


seeded by. effects which should abridge the 
Irinking of it as an alimentar y liquor. 


The variety or different condition of wines 
lepends on the nature of the matter or fruit from 
which they are made, and on the circumstances 
»bserved in the process of making them. In 
egard to the first, the chief difousnas will lie 
@ the quantity of sugar the fruit contains, and 
his quantity will a, regulated by the kind of. 
he grape, and by the soil and climate in which 
t grows, or by the allowing it to acquire a full 
Maturity without any mixture of acid or acerb 
arts. With regard to the conduct of the pro< 
ess, the more brisk the fermentation is con~ 
jucted at first, the greater will be the produce of 
Icohal ; but when this brisk fermentation stops, 
vhich it soon does, and the slow one commences, 
he longer it is protracted, the more perfect the 
vine will be; yet if pushed too far, on the other 
and, it is apt to pass into. the acetous state. 
tence the great nicety required in the process: 

> the brisk spuotitie off the first stage of fer- 
lentation, the slow conducting of the second 
rmaturing. one, and the entirely checking it 
efore the third or acid stage begins, 
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HOME WINES. 


Cyder and Perry. 


The first of this class that fall to be noticed, | 
though not commonly receiving the appellation 
of wines, are the produce of the pomaceous fruits, 
the apples and pears. ‘The liquors, named cy der 3 
and perry, may be considered as a sort of inter- 
mediate ones between malt liquors and what are 
properly named wines, ‘They are less alimentary, 
more acescent, and less stimulating than the | 
malt liquors; and they contain less alkohol of 
spirit, and also more acid, than the wine, 


Cyder, 
Cyder i is best drank when middle aged, for’ if 


too new it causes flatulence and bowel com plaisieaia 
It should have a pungent and sweet taste, anda 
pleasant smell. Its use has been reckoned safer 
than that of wine; it does not so soon intoxicate, | 
but where it does the intoxication is more pers 
manent. This liquor is properly, from its taste, 
_ divided into-three kinds---the rough, the sweet,| 
and the insipid. ‘The rough cyder is reckoned] 
the best, where it has not too much acidity; and! 
even in that case it is a highly useful and re- 
freshing drink in hot weather. It has been ‘par- 
ticularly recommended in scorbutic states ‘of 
body, or where the fluids are vitiated from an 
acrimony of an alkaline nature. It is common) 
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to improve cyder by an addition of alcohol, in 
the form of brandy; this is less necessary with 
the rough cyder, but more so with the sweet 
and insipid. 
. Perry. 


) Perry, like cyder, differs according to its taste, 
age, and making. The first depends on the ma- 
turity or kind of fruit of which it is made---the 
second, or the time it is kept, requires much at- 
tention, as it does not so soon fine as cyder, and 
possesses a greater quantity of viscid parts---and 
the third lies entirely in the perfection of its 
fermentation. Perry is in general reckoned a 
safer liquor than cyder, from: its shewing less 
acidity. It is particularly recommended as 
counteracting the poison of mushrooms or other 
fungous productions, and in that case is im- 
proved by an addition of alcohol. The best 
perry, like the cyder, is the rough kind, and in 
its colour and taste it resembles the Rhenish 
wine, | he 
All liquors of this kind, which are liable to 
produce flatulence and acidity, are much im- 
proved by their junction with sugar and aroma- 
tics, as nutmeg and ginger; and this is the 
more necessary, as such liquors have been suf- 
fered to acquire often a deleterious quality, or 
impregnation of lead, from the vessels in which 
their fermentation takes place. 
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MADE WINES. - i 


Made wines are such as are produced from the’ 
fruits of the northern countries, with a large 
proportion of sugar, so as to make up for the 
want of the grape which the rigour of their cli-’ 
mate denies them. These wines have been 
reckoned by many, unwholesome; but this can 
only happen when their fermentation is not well 
conducted, or when they are made use of before 
they have attained a proper age, | . 


Birch Wine. 


The first of these wines we shall take notice ae 
3s the birch wine. It is of a thin acidulous na- 
+ure, somewhat resembling Rhenish wine. Tt 
is much recominended in gravelish complaints 
and a vitiated habit of tia and it is improved 
in*its diuretic quality by the addition of a certain: 
_ proportion of honey. It is frequently used as a} 
gargle in sore throats, and is the most inoffensive 


of all the made wines. 


Gooseberry Wine. 

Gooseberry wine is reckoned the most power: 
ful of the made wines. It should be made before 
the berries are fully mpe, and it should be a 


and age it ie rates a, Neitee cole be: 


Yerage In summer. 
Curran 
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2 Currant Wine-. 

Currants afford a good wine, which assumes, 
when it is bottled two or three months, a deli- 
ious taste with some tarfness, and possesses a 
beautiful ruby colour and pretty strong body. 
Like the former, it is a beverage well suited for 
the summer, and is useful in bilious complaints 
during that season. From its acescent quality, 
it is considered as an antidote against the influ- 
ence of narcotic poisons. 

Cowslip Wine 
Has a grateful, cooling taste, from the addition 
of the lemon in its composition.. Hence it forms. 
a pleasant summer drink, and is proper in all 
cases of feverish agitation. Like the others, it 
possesses something of a diuretic quality, but is 


particularly distinguished by being more So 
ful than any of them to the taste, 


Orange Wine.. 


- Orange wine possesses: something of a sto 
machic quality. Its use has been recommended — 
in a morning to wash of viscid slime from the 
stomach, and correct the quality of the bile, so 
as to: create an appetite and give tone to the 
stomach. Like the other wines, it is somewhat. 
diuretic, is best used in summer, and more 
adapted to young inflammatory constitutions 
than others, 

B 4. | Alder 
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Alder Wine, 


When well fermented, and having a proper 
addition of raisins in its composition, is free 
quently a rich strong hquor. It keeps better 
than many of the others, for a number of real 
and was formerly supposed to possess many 
medicinal virtues; but these: experience does 
not seem to sanction, and the virtues of the 
alder, like those of many other simples formerly 
prized, have sunk into oblivion, 


Raspberry, Wine. a 


The most delicious of the made, wines ate 
those produced from the strawberry and rasp- 
berry ; and they are equally agreeable to the 
smell and to the taste. From their flavor they 
are considered as possessing a powerful cordial 
quality in case of faintings and other low ner= 
vous states; they are ets of a diuretic na= 
ture, and employed in gravel and disorders of 
the kidnies. They form in summer, like the 
other wines, a refreshing, pleasant drink, which 
in point of flavor ele Tach: 


, Mead. 
As well as from fruits, wine has been made | 
in the northern countries from another sub= 
stance in consequence of the quantity of sugar 


it contains, honey. This liquor is terme 


mead, and it holds a middle place between malt. 
liquors 


+ 
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liquors and the sweet wines. Mead is made 
Dy boiling honey and water with aromatics, 
as cinnamon, ginger, nutmegs and cloves; and 
afterwards subjecting it to fermentation,- like 
other. wines,. by an addition of yeast. When 
kept to a proper age, it becomes clear, fine, and 
of a pleasant vinous taste. It is considered as 
particularly useful in nervous cases, being a 
powerful cordial, and approaching in its nature 
to the wines of Spain and Portugal; though it 
differs from them in possessing, along with its 
stimulant a nourishing quality. It forms, there- — 
fore, the most proper drink for the aged and in- 
firm, and is also most suited to the winter sea- 
son. In many constitutions, however, honey 
is a peculiar substance and disagrees, occasion- 
ing uneasiness of stomach and bowel complaints; 
wherever this is the case mead forms an improper. 
beverage. Even when it agrees, it should never 
be drank till it is fine, asit contains more viscid | 
parts than other wine, which should be fully de- 
posited before it is tasted. 


Metheglin, 
_ Metheglin differs little from mead. 
: — Eydromel . 
‘Consists of the same materials as mead, but.it is. 
‘not subjected to fermentation, and is more there- 
fore a drink resembling table beer than ofa vinous 
nature, From its being a preparation. of honey, 
% | Po it 
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“it possesses in a certain degree the same qualities: 
and the same inconveniencies as mead, ts 


FOREIGN WINES. 


a 


But the great beverage of this countrf is foe | 
reign wines, or concealed imitations of them. || 
We shall first consider the chief varieties of them, 
and their particular qualities, and then examine | 
the principal methods of their adulteration. 

The wines of the northern climates are gene- 
rally of a weak body, somewhat acrid and sharp | 
to the taste, and they afford a large proportion 
of tartar. This sediment or saline incrustation | 
always accompanies sharpness and austerity, and | 
from this matter such wines are.supposed to give | 
a disposition to the stone. ‘The most remarkable 
of these northern wines are the rhenish and the | 
hock, which are perhaps of all others the least | 
heating, and from their acescency the most 


na 


diuretic. Te 
The southern wines, as the grape is ripened | 


l 


by a more genial sun, are accordingly strong, | 
sweet, and unctuous. Of this sort, the Huns 
garian wines, and especially the tokay, is the 
best at present. The canary wine, from its] 
insular situation, and the less exalted juice: 
of its grape, it is not so rich as the former, 
Madeira, though awarm climate, from the moun- | 
tainous situation of its vineyards, possesses an| 
austerity in its grape whieh renders its wie, | 
: though | 


though grateful, somewhat acescent. It re 
quires, therefore, before being sent off, acertain 
quantity of alcohol to give it body; and in order 
also to give it a proper degree of activity, it re- 
quires to be kept some time in the warmer clis 

ates. Hence the propriety of the common 


being returned to Britain for use.. 
The Italian wines, though the produce’ of a: 


proper conduct in their fermentations: on that 


account they séldom keep good above a year, and 


their botties are generally covered with oil at 
top, when brought over, to guard’ — fron: 
spoiling. 

The Spanish and Portuguese wines contain a 
great proportion of brandy in their composition, 
and from this cause they are ofa heating inflam- 
matory nature. 


The red port. is the kind most generally used’ 


in this country. From its proportion. of spirit’ 


it possesses nothing of an exhilarating effect, and’ 


the saying of the French, that they drink claret 
to raise their spirits, and port to make them 


‘stupid, is properly applied to it; for, though term=-" 
ed by some authors a generous stomachic wine, . 


it is only when taken in a very small quantity. 


The French wines are with. justice preferred’ 


to all the others, though the product ofa north- 


ern climate, for the northern French wines are 
PO bests 
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practice of carrying it to the West Indies, and’ 
depositing it there for a certain period before 


southern climate, are sweet and weak,. ffom im= 


~~ 
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best: they possess sufficient strength to animat@ 
without any addition of spirit, and their ferment | 
ation not being so active, they do not easily © 
spoil. Champagne, from being more active in 
jts fermentation, is less safe than the Burgundy, ~ 
which is generally more mellow, and also very | 
heady; but a good deal depends on the manner 


in which it is imported, for its delicacy. Claret, 


as being weak and somewhat acerb, and at the | 
same time having no spirit in its composition, | 
is generally safer than most others, and shews — 


less of a heady quality. 
From this view of the principal kinds of wana 


we shall consider separately the predominence of — 
different qualities which are found in different — 


kinds of it. 
Qualities of Wine. 


Sweetness in wine depends on two circunte | 
stances---elther in the natural richness of the 
grape, as in the Canary and Tokay wines; or on : 
their imperfect fermentation, by racking them | 
off too soon into other vessels, or adulterating | 


them by an addition of must. 


Sharpness in wine proceeds, again, from three 
causes---from the nature of the grape, as is dis-~ 
played in all the northern wines; or from an 


active fermentation, when the wine is apt to 
produce gouty and nephritic. symptoms, by its 
injuring the tone of the stomach; or from the 


wine having been too long kept, and passing ing 
part into the acetous states | 
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 Flatness or want of poignancy in wine depends 
on either an insufficient fermentation, as where 
it is checked by the addition of brandy; or omits 
lage, or its being too long kept without the access © 
of air to admit the acetous process, when it . 
turns simply vapid. 

| Briskness or poignancy 1s always the effect of 
| an active fermentation, and-of a crude and not 
fully matured state, which, though agreeable, 
renders the wine more injurious. It is this state 
‘which has occasioned a distinction into those 
wines which confuse the head, and into those 
ithat are more permanent in their effects and _ 
produce fever. Wines, therefore, that retain 
long their flavor when poured: out, are eonsi- 
| dered as highly intoxicating. 

Strength of wine depends entirely on its pro- 
portion of alkohol or spirit; but its effect on 
the body is not entirely regulated by this rule. 
“Wine diluted sooner intoxicates than unmixed, 
by affecting a larger surface of the stomach, and 
_occasioning its quicker diffusion over the system; 
and in proportion to this quick diffusion are its 
effects also of a temporary nature. 

Smoothness in wine is connected with its sweet- 
ness or mellow state, but is different from flat- 
-mess or vapidity. — - if 
_ Roughness in wine arises from the natura 
acidity of the grape, its want of-maturity, arti- 
ficial additions giving it this quality, or a mix- 
ture of husks with the must. This taste of 

wines renders them gratefully stomachie, power- 
ee ful 
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ful in counteracting acescency, and tonic to’ te 


stomach and bowels. 


The colour has in general little influence on 
the qualities of wines, and is generally adventi+ — 


tious, being often given them at a late perio 
when in the merchant’s hands. 
From these observations on what we may term: 


the natural qualities of wine, it is proper to | 
detail next what may be named their acquired — 


qualities, or the various modes employed by the 


manufacturer and merchant to adulterate and | | 


debase them. 


Adulterations of Wines. 


Wine we find adulterated in a variety of ways, | 


but all the purposes it is intended to serve may 
be comprized under the three heads of, 
1. Giving them strength ; 
2. Lessening or removing their acidity ; and, 
3. Perféotilie or changing their colour. 


To give strength to wine, the chief methods | 


employed are their mixture with unfermented | 
wort or the mash for spirits, and even with new 
corn spirits themselves, and also by adding to 
them various spices of a heating nature. ‘This 


practice, though debasing their quality, is by no- 


means-so unwholesome as that of giving them a 


: 


. 


tincture of lime, or plaister of Paris, in order to 


procure that hot and pungent taste which a mix= 
ture of brandy conveys. This practice is very 
common in France, in Germany, and in Italy, 

. | and 
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‘and is universally in use in the islands of the 
Archipelago and along the coast of Africa. 

To lessen or to remove the acidity of wine, it 1s 
common to mix with them cyder, or turnip and 
carrot juice. The doing this, though debasing the 
quality, is not to be considered as pernicious ; 


but as these methods often do not fully succeed, 


an impregnation of the wine with lead has been 
had recourse to for the same purpose. Indeed, 
‘it is even pretended that it is necessary to fer- 
ment all made wines in leaden vessels, as an 
excuse for this practice. It is more employed 
am the white wines than any other, and much 
‘caution, therefore, should be employed when 
‘they are drank, The poison of lead is known 
to be one of the most deleterious that can attack 
the human body; it deranges, in a short time, 
the whole system; it produces head-ache, con- 
traction of throat, pain’ and uneasiness of sto- 
mach, with that particular species of cholic 
which is termed the dry belly-ache, attended 
with constant constipation, terminating in palsy, 
and.in the end, consumption and death. 

To perfect or change the colour of wine, the 
ast circumstance noticed, it has been common 
‘to change white wines into red, when they grow 


brown and rough, by tinging them with red _ 


shumach, sloes, or other woods and berries. 
The same thing is done with new tart white 
wines, or whenever a great demand at market 
fakes place for a particular kind of wine; this, 

however, 


~~ 
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however, does Jess injury than the other. prace 
tices we have taken notice of,. to alter he | 
quality. - | 

It is of much consequence, for our own safety | 
to be able to detect the adulteration of wines, 
Every white wine of a sweetish taste, c convey | 
afterwards a sense of astringency and newness, 
is to be suspected. ‘The same: suspicion shoul 
affect every wine that displays an unusua! high | | 
colour, not bearing a proportion either to its 

strength or age. The same suspicion is also: to 
be attached hia the. wine, with the flavor of — 
brandy, makes a strong penetrating impression 
on the ‘tongue. Ukicitidhia cole high flavored 
wines fall under the same description. Red 
wines depositing a sediment, or colouring the 
glass, may be considered’ as artificially tinged 
and an extreme of colour, either very dean or 
very faint, particularly with a woody or a tart 
taste, 18 able to the same suspicion. 

The methods of detecting these adulterstaall 
depend on their particular nature. For the detec= 
_ tion of metallic impregnations, the probatory-li- 
quor of Hannemann is: most generally employed; 
and the composition of it consists of a drachm of 
liver of ssulphur and two drachms of cream of 
tartar, which are shaken in two ounces of dis-= 
tilled water, till they be completely saturated 
with hepatic air; the liquor being then filterated 
through blotting paper, is kept in a close stopped 
vial for use. ---Of this liquor 20, drops may be 
dropped into a small glass full of adulterated 

wine; 
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wine ; if the wine turn thick. and cloudy, de-_ 
positing only a white sediment, the wine con- 
tains no metallic impregnation; should it, how- 
ever, turn either black or muddy, with a colour 
approaching to dark red, and discovering a taste 
at first. sweet and then astringent, /ead in some 
form or other enters its composition; where the 
dark colour assumes a blueish cast, like pale ink, 
instead of lead the impregnation contains 7ron ; 
and if the sediment, instead of this, discover a 
blackish grey colour, the adulteration then 
consists of copper, or verdigrease. In making 
all such trials the test should be fresh prepared, 
and the experiment made in the epenair.. Where 
the white wine is simply coloured by vegetable 
substances, or acquires its colour from the cask, 
the test when employed will render this colour 
darker, and produce a sediment of brown streaks. 
In order to preserve white wine, it is well known 
they must always receive a slight impregnation 
‘of sulphur. Where this impregnation exceeds, 
it renders the wine more heating, and intoxicat- 
ing; and produces a variety of disagreeable 
symptoms of the nervous and cutaneous kind. 
Nothing 1s, however, so easy as the detection 
of sulphur, fora piece of silver 1s immediately 
lackened by it, when immersed in the wine. 
“The last adulteration of wine, if it can be called 
so, is with water, and the detection of this 15 ea~ 
sily made by pouring a little of it on quick lime, 
for 
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a ‘water is present, the lime is slackened by 
if not, rt remains entire, ‘ 
Bnata this detail on the composition, and na- 
ture of wine, we are led to conclude, that a teme 
-perate use of it is conducive to health. ‘That 
the powers of the body and mind are in a certain. 
degree roused by it. hat the circulation is in- 
vigorated, the nervous system strengthened, 
and the action of the stomach increased. But 
“Rhese good effects are all bounded by a very 
limited use of it; and by the use chiefly of those’ 
- kinds of it, in which water enters more largely 
into their composition than the spirituous part. 
But even these good effects are but of short du- 
‘ration. They attend only its action on the sto 
‘mach, and are, therefore, most powerful when 
the organ isempty. It is only a stimulent and 
cordial for the moment, and in -proportion to 
the excitement, it produces a corresponding de= 
bility,. and relaxation. 

In immoderate quantity, wine is attended 
with the most fatal consequences to the human 
frame; when drunk to excess, it becomes a slow 
poison, the danger of which is increased -by 
being so palatable and agreeable to the taste; at 
the same time the extent and progress of its ef= 
fects are much regulated by the state of consti- 
tution, Thus we find, that many can drink 
largely and habitually of this liquor in its pure 
state, or without mixture, and feel no sen- 
sible inconvenience, or attack of disease, to 

threaten. 
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threaten or cut short the thread of their existence. 
But on the other hand it is to be observed that . 
this is more rare, and that both’ health is dis- 
troyed, andlife shortened by intemperance in this 
beverage. Wherever, therefore, wine 1s used, mo-+ 
deration is indispensible, and particular attention 
is also necessary to the eonstitytion, so far aS 
to ascertain how wine seems to agree with it. 
The diseases from wine are of two kinds, instan- 
taneous or temporary, and chronic, or those of a 
more permanent nature, and also gradual in 
their attack. The first is known by the name of 
intoxication, and is hardly considered as a dis 
ease, though there is little doubt that it bears a 
near resemblance to the incipient state of apoe 
plexy or palsy. ‘The symptoms of this state are 
‘a staggering, or irregular motion; the loss of | 
‘speech or imperfect utterance, double vision, or 
else a circular motion of all objects. The mind 
also is affected, as well asthe body, with imbeci- 
Yity and weakness. Ina higher stage of drunk- 
enness, all the organs become motionless and 
paralized, except the heart, which, along with 
“the breathing, continues its action, but the power » 
“of sensation seems entirely lost. The conse 
“quences of intoxication are frequently fatal from 
“an effusion of blood, or rupture of small vessels, 
‘inducing real or permanent apoplexy, and if not 
immediately fatal, a spitting of blood from the 
Jungs is often the fruit. of such excess. 


The 
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; : ; : , a 
wine dre more gradual and insensible in their! 
-action. Hence, wine drinkers are generally de-! 


| 


ceived, and till the actual.ruin of their healt 
takes place, they are not aware of the danger, | 
Where. wine disagrees, its first effects are ge-| 
nerally displayed on the stomach, the breath 
acquires its smell, the person is subject to sour. 
eructations and occasional pains in the head, stu.| 
pefaction and nausea are also occasionally felt, 
and the temper becomes morose;. peevish and’ 
irrascible under it. These symptoms are attended | 
with an increasing langour and listlessness, and. 
the age of the person seldom exceeds fifty years, | 
when he falls, a sacrifice to obstructions of the 
liver, or other organs, ending indropsy. . * 

Where, wine on the other hand agrees, the! 
Symptoms described seldom occur, or but in a! 
slight degree; the feelings under it are accom) 
panied with cheerfulness and viyacity which’ 
lead to too free an indulgence; and though the 
constitution does not immediately suffer, as in 
the former case, yet it becomes very strongly | 
undermined before the age of sixty, and the ins! 
heritance of its last years is gout, palsy, or an! 
accumulation of disease. ) *. 


The effects of wine, in producing temporary / 
intoxication, depend much on constitution and | 
circumstances, . Thus those possessed of much | 
sensibility and feeling, are sooner intoxicated 
than the more dull and phlegmatic. Intoxicas 
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Bn also sooner takes place in a cold temperature, 
here the perspiration is checked, than under 
warm atmosphere; the same observation may 
e made with regard to an empty stomach, for 
ieinfluence of wine is here more powerful than_ 
hen the stomach is distended with other matter, 

As the effects of intoxication are merely tem- 
orary,asupine posture, with the head raised, and - 
temperate situation are all that is necessary to. 
e attended to till the symptoms wear off, Should 
ckness er vomiting ensue, it may be promoted by 
iluents; but the best remedy in these cases, is 
refreshing sleep. 

After intoxication the body is left in a weak 
ervous state, and the stomach in particular, is 
uch disordered with an excess of acrid secretion 
pon it. In this case absorbents, such as magne- 
la, are indicated, and after this, some remediés 
f the strengthening or mild cordial kind may be 
ad recourse to, as warm negus, coffee, &c. 
On the whole, wine to excess destroys the 
tomach, induces emaciation and debility, and 
ecasions inflammation and obstructionsinthedif- 
erent organs. From this source a train of dis= 
tders arise, which though deceitful and pro- 
racted, always terminate in the miserable fate 
f those who indulge in this intemperance, 


ARDEN® 
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a 
ARDENT SPIRITS. 


Under the denomination of ardent spirits 1s in 
cluded the product of every fermented or vinous 
liquor by distillation. ; 

Ardent spirits when good, should be clear, of 
a strong and pleasant sel li easily fired, and not 
tasting too sharp. ‘They are distilled from all 
those substances that possess a saccharine matter, 
and that are consequently convertible into wine. 
It issomewhat curious, that though ardent spit its 
are the product of vinous liquors, yet they are 
the most powerful in checking vinous. fermenta- 
tion. Like wine, ardent spirits in small quans 
ties prove a powerful cordial, and for the time, 
a strengthening beverage. They increase the 
-circulation, raise the pulse, give vigour to the 
stomach, promote digestion and prevent flatus 
lence. Thus they are of great service to couns 
teract the influences of a moist and cold atmos= 
phere, of noxious exhalations, and consequently 
are fitted for those employed in occupations of 
an unwholesome nature. ‘To the weakly and re- 
Jaxed they are highly useful, by giving an clase 
ticity and firmness of tone. But in a ead ha- 
bit they are equally pernicious, by producing a 
dryness of fibre, and by prematurely hastening the 
approach of age. ‘They are therefore to be con- 
Sidered as the bane of youth, and should be 
shunned as arresting the progress of growth, and 
i . ~ the 
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he vigour of manhood. The abuse of ardent 
pirits is also productive of much more fatal ef- 
ects than an immoderate indulgence in wine, 
Vine may be said, for the most part, to sap the 
‘onstitution by degrees ; spirits, on the contrary, 
ttack it by storm, and at once prey on the pringi- ’ 
le of existence. Thus, by an excess in spirits, the 
iuids become thick and coagulated ; obstructions 
n the principal organs ensue; the nervous system 
ecomes blunted and depraved to every feeling ; 
he energies of the mind suffer; loss of memory. 
akes place; a train of neryous disorders come 
n; and the attack of jaundice, dropsy, or con~ 
umption, soon completes the termination of 
xistence. In this progress, even the passages 
» the stomach lose their feeling, become in- 
urated and callous, and the organ itself, taking 
n the same state, has its digestion impaired, 
nd becomes unfit to prepare nourishment for 
he body. Ardent spirits, therefore, are a dan- 
erous indulgence, even in the smallest quan » 
ity; an indulgence which habit imperceptibly 
teals on, before we are aware of the consequences 
: leads to, 
In hot weather, from the temporary tonie 
Ower they produce, they are useful in abating 
xcessive heat, and checking too copious a per- 
piration. In the same way, where the stomach 
s over distended with cold liquids, by increasing 
ction they promote its evacuation from the organ. 
A Cases of over exertion or fatigue, their influ- 
enee 
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ence is useful by producing a similar temporary 3 
vigour. But wherever the contents of the sto- 
mach are sufficiently stimulant to excite diges- 
tion, the use of spirits is improper; and by carry- 
ing this stimulus too far, digestion may be even 
retarded or suspended. Hence the impropriety 
of using them after strong animal food, as is too 
frequently practised. Hence, also, though they 
remove flatulence when accumulated in weak 
stomachs, yet their habitual use, by impairing 
digestion, renders the organ more liable to this 
state. When taken sparingly, and much diluted 
with water, they may be allowed in some consti= 
tutions to supply the place of wine, particularly 
where the stomach is disposed to-acidity. | 

The parts of which ardent spirits are composed 
are alcohol, water, and some empyreumatic oil 
from which they are entirely freed bya second 
distillation; and the proportions in proof spirits 
are 55 parts of alcohol to 45 of water ; while rec- 
tified spirit of wine should contain only 5 parte 
of water. | ? m4 

The principal varieties of ardent spirits ems 
ployed in diet, are brandy, rum, grain spirits; 
as gin, arrack, and liqueurs. a 


nen) Brandy. - 


Brandy is the spirit drawn from wine. It i 
distilled from wine lees, as the rhenish brandy | 
or from poor wines, or else from the stalks or husk) 
of the grape, as the French brantly. The Frenc! 

brand; 
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brandy is reckoned the best in Europe, particu- 
farly that of Bourdeaux, Rochelle, Cogniac, 
‘Charenton, Isle of Rhe, Orleans, &c, They 
are distilled from low wines, which not being 
tonsumed in the country, and not sufficiently _ 
valuable to carry to a foreign market, are con< 
verted into brandy to bring a price. 

_ Good brandy is chiefly known by its vinous 
smell, without regard to colour, which is entirely — 
adventitious, and either derived from the cask or 
communicated to it by art. It should also pos~ 
Sess a strong body, be properly matured, and 
€asily set on fire. To try its quality, it is com- 
mon to pour a little of it into the hand, which, 
When rubbed between the hands and smelt, will 
at first emit a strong vinous smell, of considera~« 
ble duration; but if this smell] is, on the contrary, 
strong, hot, and pungent, with a degree of aci« 
dity, and of short continuance, the brandy is 
then adulterated. The strength of brandy is 
also determined, as well as its flavor, by pouring 
part of it into a glass, and shaking it till the 
bubbles rise, from the continuance of which its 
strength is rated. All spirits, and particularly 
brandy, are much mellowed by age; and this 
effect is even accelerated either by burying it in 
the earth or putting it some months to lie in 
‘he sea, by which it acquires a mildness, and 
‘oses its disagreeable and. empyreumatic flavor, 
The adulterations of brand y are chiefly detected by 
the want of the vinous flavor; and to supply this: 
Se A . -much 


much use is made of the dulcified spirit of nitre, 
in the attempts to imitate it. Where brandy is. 
good, it has been considered as bracing and stos 
machic; but, in spite of this cecum taaridalaaae 
it should only be used under the restrictions we 
formerly noticed. > a 


Rum. 


Rum is the produce of the sugar cane, and it 
has been a question whether brandy or rum is 
most wholesome ; much depends on the particus. 

lar circumstances in which they are used ; from, 
its oily nature, rum appears more balsamic, and 
is reckoned also to possess even a diuretic and 
sudorific quality. Rum, to be good, should be 
of a brownish transparent colour; of a smooth, 
oily, and agreeable taste, having a strong body 

-and consistence, and being well widhienea with 
age. Where it discovers a clear limpid colour, 
and a hot pungent taste, it is either too new or 
adulterated. 

Rum is in general less liable to adulteration 
than brandy, and it is a spirit more wholesome 
on that account. - From its containing a greater 
proportiou of oil, it is reckoned cotedtnn and 
lubricating, and it is perhaps the safest spirit to 
be drank, as far as ardent spirits can be reckoned 
safe for the human body. Rum, like brandy, 
when first distilled, is naturally clear, and de-=' 
tives its colour from the cask or adventitious 
jmpregnations, : A 
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GRAIN SPIRITS, 


Arrack 


Is the produce of the East, as rum is of the 
Western World. It is distilled from rice, and 
possesses Something of an astringent quality; 
but in its general properties it eannot be said to 
be essentially different from rum or brandy. 
fom its astringent quality, it is considered as 
more heating, and a debauch from itis Jess easily » 
got the better of than from other spirits, 

| Several kinds of spirits are distilled from other 
{rains, and their quality depends entirely on the 
lerfection of the process by which they are made. 
‘ Gin. 

In Britain, gin is very much used by the 
Ommon people, It is properly a rye spirit, re« 
eiving an impregnation from the berries of the 
Gniper. In London, however, this liquor is: 
aade of a coarse malt spirit, impregnated with 
Grpentine, in the proportion of ten gallons of 
birit to two ounces of the turpentine, 

«= 


: LIQUEURS, 

‘Liqueurs are generally made and used on the 
Mtinent. They consist of spirits impregnated 
‘ith a large quantity of fruit, sugar, and aro- 
tic spices ; they are therefore very hurtful te 
'stomach, and also soon affect the head, They 
the more dangerous from their very palatable © 
te, which renders them an insidious beverage, 
= a2 3 by 
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by thg use ofAvhich a habit of tippling is impers 
ceptfbly introduced. ‘The best of them in this: 


couftry is the shrub. » 


; 


/ DILUTED SPIRITS OR ALCOHOL. 
: Negus. 
egus is acommon beverage, and consists of 
diluted wine with the addition of juice of lemon or 
Seville orange. It is both an innocent and whole- 
some beverage; “and, from the addition of the 
fruit /At is both diuretic and stomachic. | 
/ Punch. | 
Pinch consists of alcohol diluted with water, 
with a’ proportion of acid and sugar ; it becomes, 
therefore, properly a species of wine, and both 

. the acid and sugar counteract the stimulant ef- 
fect of the spirit. It is best used cold, as when 
hot it excites too powerfully the fermentation of 
the stomach, generates acidity, and affects the 
nervous system. Punch is a much. safer liquoi 
than the spirit simply diluted with water, whick 
is termed grog, or toddy. But in whatever way 
spirits are used, they still retain much of thei | 
inflammatory and narcotic nature, and thereforé 
are to be used in all cases with great moderation) 
3 

Before dismissing the subject of drink, it 1 
proper to consider three kinds of liquor, which 
may be termed properly of an alimentary nature: 
or at least are used with that view ;---these are! 
the infusions of tea, coffee, and chocolate. a 
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TEA. 


Tea is the dried leaves of a shrub, the produce 
of China and Japan. It is divided into two vari- 
: eties, greenand bohea, which vary somewhat intheir 
particular flavour and taste, though they agree in 
the general qualities of being slightly astringent, 
bitterish, and aromatic. In their recent state 
‘ahey are nimseated of astrong, narcotic property, 
which is carefully Airbiiahed by maceration and 
and drying, so that the acrid juice in which it 


‘tincture of which their astringent quality is de- 
‘Chinese, aS not to be used for a twelvemonth after 


process are they aie at all fit for the purpose 
of diet. 


year 1666, and was confined for some time to 
the tables of the people of fashion, but in conse= 
‘quence of the pleasantness of its flavour and its 


over every other diluent beverage, and came 
into general use. Hence it has shared the fate 


have been sophisticated, and it has received addi~ 
tions, altering its nature in some degree from 
pent it was on its first importation, These addi-« 
Qas : tlom . 


resides comes to be considerably dissipated. 
They are dried oniron plates, from a part.of some. 


Tived, and so dangerous are they held by the. 


they are plucked. ‘Thus only by a preparatory 


Tea was fizst imported into Britain about the. 


fascinating effects, it soon gained a preference — 


of all articles in universal demand. Its qualities. 


jae 


' . ferent situations of those who use it. With) 
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tions consist, first in concealing a deficiency 
of natural flavor, or aromatic part by the olf 
fragrans; secondly, from less attention being paid 
to the periods of gathering it; and thirdly, from 
eare being employed in the time of curing ity 
or preparing it for use | 
The general Mareen of no dietetic article are 
perhaps so little determined, as those. of teas 
By one party it is decried as a poison, by an ano= 
ther it is extolled asa medicine of the first vir 
tues. Truth, however, seldom lies in extremes, 
and in order to form a just opinion of this im« 
portant subject, we should examine first, its effects 
in a state of concentration; secondly, in the 
form it is most used ; and thirdly, trace the dif 


respect tothe first, we find that, formed into anexs) 
tract, or with its juice inpisated, ithas been known 
to kill in the quantity of a few grains. The dis= 
tilled water has been atiended with the same. 
fatal consequences, or, if not extinguishing life,| 
it has produced incurable palsy. Even the efflu-| 
via of this herb long smelt at, has been known) 
to produce apoplexy, and several tea brokers,) 
who are accustomed to smell every box that| 
is opened, have fallen victims to their profes! 
sion in this way. ‘hese facts then suffici- 
ently prove the powerful narcotic qualities of| 
‘this plant when employed in sufficient strength, | 
or in a concentrated state. Experiments also) 
made with it on small animals have produced’ 
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‘the same fatal issue, and that in_a very short Be 
space of time after the application of the infuse 


sion, The green tea seems also, the most pow= » 
erful, or possesses the greatest proportion of 
that active principleon which these effects depend. 
Indeed all the high flavored teas possess it in an 
eminent degree. In the common form of infu« 
sion in which tea is employed for dietetic use 
none of these consequences arise. In the East 
it has been used in this form from time immemo- 
rial, but in England it did not become common 
till after the restoration, when it was introduced 
at court by Katherine of Portugal. © From this 
time it has gradually come into general use, so 
much so, that the importation from China in 
i777, was upwards of 16,000,000 of ,pounds,. 
-and from that time to the present it has increas- 
ed to no less than 30,000,0C0. On its first use, 
_ it was generally prepared in decoetion,. or boiled 
ina kettle, either in milk or water, the Eastern 
“method; but by this preparation its aromatie’ 
quality was considerably impaired. The infusion: 
therefore in Europe, though differentfrom theEast= 
ern method, has been preferred ; and by this in= 
fusion its narcotic quality is, perhaps, retained: 
“more strongly than when part. is dissipated by 
boiling. 

The excellence of this itmeon will depend 
'on three circumstances, the degree of heat of 
_ the water employed, the softness or quality of 
the water, and the time allotted for the infusion. 
th a4 With 
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With respect to the first, the water should’ | 
always be brought to the boiling point, andy 
continued as nearly as possible in that degree of 
temperature ; in regard to the second, ike watery : 
should be mixed as little as possible with any 
adventitious particles of a saline, or mineral | 
nature; and with respect to the isas the vessel _ | 
employed, should be so large as to keep the al 
fusion of an equal strength, , 3 
The effects of tea drunk in this way are to ins 
increase the digestive action of the stomach, 
and to augment the appetite. Hence it is par. | 
_ ticularly useful where the stomach i is overloaded 
and nourishment is taken to excess. But in the | 
sameway ,where nourishment isdeficient ,orwhere _ 
the stomach is unable to receive it, like all other | | 
powerful stimulents it must tend to injure the _ 
organ, and show all the bad conseqtences of 
its narcotie’ quality, in exciting various morbid © 
affections of the nervous system, It is in thigil 
way that its introduction into Europe has proved — 
SO pernicious to the lower ranks of society. In= \ 
.stead of an auxiliary to diet as it ought to be, — 
it has come to constitute the aelebe des part of || 
it, and is drunk at all times of the day, and i in 
such a state of concentration as to act asa real @ 
poison upon the body. Indeed to this herb _ 
mere than to any other cause, we may attribute - 
that change in the constitution of the inhabi- 7 
tants of this country, which has displayed itself): 
so remarkably within this century, Formerly 
bi Bore - Mervous 
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fiervous complaints were little known or under- 
‘stood, now they are most frequently met with ; 
nor can they be attributed to any other cause, 
as the introduction of no other dietetic article 
has been in equal extent within such a short 
period of time. ‘The highest degree of these 
complaints, palsy, we find increased as four to 
one within the last thirty years. Hence the use 
of this article requires more caution, and atten= 
tion to counteract its pernicious consequences 
than any other with which we are acquainted. 
These consequences steal on by degrees, it af- 
fords a beverage fascinating to the taste. It 
excites a momentary hilarity of spirits after its use, 
and it is not till after some hours of enjoyment 
of this exhiliarating state, that the faintness. 
and sinking, correspondent to the previous excite- 
ment, ensues, which calls anew for the same 
repetition of it, or some other stimulent to pro= 
duce a similar effect, The drinking of tea, 
therefore, should only be conjoined with a due 
proportion of nourishment. Its narcotic effects _ 
should be corrected by boiling rather than ine 
fusion, and in some countries it is common to 
correct this effect by its junction with certain 
aromatic or sweet herbs. It is rendered 
grateful to the taste, by the addition of milk 
and sugar, which should always bear a greater 
proportion in the making of it than they at pre 
sent do, @5 
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COFFEE, 


, 


‘Is another article of diet more general ii in use 
in the Eastern countries than even tea. ‘Though 
origina ily an eastern production, it is now ims) | 
ported in greatest quantities from the West In-) 
dies, It consists of a berry, which in order to) 
tise requires, like the tea, to undergo a previous | 
preparation, and this preparation depends on) 
roasting, or a proper degree of torrefaction till 
it acquires a brownish colour, and by this pro-. 
cess its qualities are evolved, when it is ground 
into a powder for use. . ~ : 

The effects of ccfee, like those of tea, have | 
been variously reported. It excites on being | 
used the same sensations as tea; and when care 
ried to excess it has been alledged to produce | 

the same alarming ae Nea eS One peculiar 
quality it is alledged to possess, that of couns| 
teracting the effects of other narcotics; hence | 


it is used by the Turks with much propriety, | 
in abating the influence of the inordinate quan- 
tities of opium they swallow, and it is employed | 
in this country in a powerful dose with much 
advantage, as an antispasmodi¢ in asthma. || 

Various‘are the methods of exhibiting it. By” 
some it is first boiled, by othersit is merely pre= 
pared by infusion, as preserving more of its| 
aromatic part. In its nature it is more drying | 
and astringent than tea, hence is more suited | 
o counteract a mild, relaxing diet. | es 
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Its use as a be everage began in Persia among 


ene religious of that country, and thence it be- 
came diffused among the rest of the people. 
From Persia it was transported into Tur= 
key, and made its way into Europe through: 
France. It was first known in Britain in 1659, 
and the profession of coffee-man, and of course — 
of coffee-house, so: frequent since that period,. 
was first introduced by a Greek.. 

The Eastern coffee is still reckoned to possess’ 
a superior quality, and that imported from Moc 
‘co has the highest character.. The quality of” 
coffee may be said:in: general to depend on four: 
circumstances. 

1. The age of the berries, for'they should be 
-so-ripe as to fall from the tree, or to be shaken 
from it on the least agitation. 

9. The dry situation on. which. it is raised: 


as increasing their flavor. 
4% 3. The manner of drying the berry after 1 it is: 


é taken down, for the berries shouldbe spread out in: 
“the sun, and the access: of. damp, or moisture: 
_ carefully avoided. 
_ 4, Preventing their admixture with any other: 
t ‘substance, for so peculiar is the nature of coffee: 
4 that it acquires a taste or flavor from substances > 
“placed near it, particularly spirits, or Spices. 
These are the chief circumstances ihat require: 
attention in order to preserve its quality, and: 
and to drink it in perfection as a beverage, an: 
~egual attention must be paid to its torrefaction,. 
| Q. 0. or. 
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or roasting, and the boiling. The degree of 
Ree os Ae should be ese to bruise it, and 
no farther, for then an empyreumatic taste is 
apt to be produced, and its aromatic flavor de- 
stroyed. In the boiling, the infusion being | 
made with boiling water, is to be continued on 
the fire no longer than till the boiling first takes 
place, and then removed from it to cool. If 
carried beyond this the flavor is lessened, and its 
astringent quality increased. 
ae is often imitated by the torrefaction of. 
rye with a few alinonds. 4 
The use of coffee gives a grateful sensation 
to the stomach, and exerts a eelaiaee influence — 
on the powers of life. Hence the relief it pros 
duces against head-ach, and in. certain cases im — 
its first operation it assists digestion. But on— 
the other hand in delicate habits, it excites 
considerable derangement of thénervous system, — 
and occasions watchfulness, tremors, and not 4 
unfrequently it has been known to excite paralytic ~ 
symptoms, Its effect in'the cure of asthma has — 
been often remarked. In the purely ‘pent : 
kind made so strong as an ounce to the cup, 
and repeated if necessary at the distance of a quar= — 
ter or half an hour, coffee has entirely removed. ‘ 
_the fit, and this practice has been continued by 
‘patients under this disease for years, affording — 
certain relief to their paroxysms. | 
Coffee and opium form the great luxury © 
of the Eastern nations. They drink it while 
drink 
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‘stnoking their opium, and thus avoid the 


“Narcotic effects of the latter, which their sherbe¢ 
or acid drink also assists. 


CHOCOLATE, 


Chocolate is more nourishing and less heating 
than coffee, and particularly when boiled with 
‘milk and eggs. It is however apt to be mixed 
with different aromatics, which render it more 
heating and less wholesome. The most com« 
‘mon of these aromatics, is the vanilla, a vola- 
‘tile pungent substance, occasioning frequently 
by its use, a train of nervous symptoms. The 
common checolate, therefore, is always the most 
wholesome, and it is frequently recommended as 
‘a restorative in cases of emaciation and consump-=— 
tion. Its continued beverage, however, is always 
in a certain degree hurtful; for; on account of 
its oily quality, it becomes oppressive, and at 
last cloying to many stomachs. An immoderate 
use of it, therefore, is at all times lm proper with 
the young and sedentary, for it is apt to: produce 
a state of uneasiness, and not unfrequently fever, 
It becomes, therefore, a liquor much cireum-~ 
Scribed as analiment, and by some it is reckoned 
only beneficial when conjoined with a sufficient 
quantity of milk, 3 


COCOA, 


‘cocoa. 


Cocoa being e Vettes drink and ides estan 


than chocolate, agrees better with most people, 
though it is indeed not sa. nourishing, as the 
chocolate. li a2 at ve 
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OF CONDIMENT. 


Having now fully treated on the subject of 
aliment, or of the various kinds of food and drink 
and of the forms in which they are used; it re« 
| mains only to consider next, what may be termed 

perhaps an appendage to them, or the various 
species of condiment employed either to amelo- 
rate their taste, to correct their noxious quali- 
ties, or to accelerate their passage through the 
body: 

The noxious qualities of food which con« 
diment is intended to correct, are either its tend= 
ing to flatulence, or its want of stimulus. In 

| doing this however, condiment is frequently apt 

“to heat too much, and it should, therefore, be 

cautiously employed by those of an inflammatory 

habit or rigid fibre, and is best suited to the re- 

Taxed or phlegmatic. 

im As foreign condiment chiefly differs from the 

|indigenous in the excess of its stimulus, so the 

Matter should be always preferred as the best suited 

the constitution of the inhabitants where it” 
grows, 

From the different nature of condiment, it 
}may be properly divided into three kinds, the 
ome: the spicy or aromatic, and the blouse 


SALINE.» 
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SALINE. 


Sea Salt. 

The chief of the saline condiments is sea-salt. 
It is particularly used in the preservation of meat 
before the latter is employed in diet, and in order: 
to do this, it must be largely employed, and inti<- 
mately incorporated withthemeat. From theuse of 
the meat, therefore in this state, much salt is taken. 
into the body, and comes to be diffused into the, 


mass of blood. In moderate quantity, salt, by 


its stimulent action upon the throat and internal 
surface of the stomach, has an influence in exci< 
ting the powers of digestion, in consequence of 
its promoting the secretion of the gastric juice. 
Hence salted meat is often more readily digested 
than unsalted, and meat of.a ‘tough and: 
viscid consistence requires much salt. But at the 
same time an excessive use of salt in diet is highly” 
prejudicial, by inducing a dissolved state of the 
-blood, and all the symptoms of scurvy; yet 
salt in small quantities is both necessary an 
salutary to man as well as to the brute creation. 
This appears evident from the desire for salt, be 
ing a universal instinct, and from its giving 
relish to almost every kind of food. The parti- 

cular purpose of its use we cannot ‘explain, but 
the acrimony it induces, seems in a certain 
degree, a necessary stimulus to the operation 

of the body. ‘Though so useful to man and ani<’ 
mals that use vegetable diet, itis found to be a 
poison to the carnivorous animals, 


be 
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f 

Along with sea-salt, nitre is frequently em 
ployed as an antiseptic in preserving meat. For 
this purpose it is even more powerful than salt, 
yut being employed in such cases in small pro- 
portion, its effects are hardly perceptible in the 
dody. 


Vinegar. 


Vinegar is a powerful antiseptic, and is vari+ 
jusly employed for preserving meat. In small 
juantities it is a grateful and wholesome stimu~ 
usto the stomach. It corrects the putrescency 
f animal food, and prevents vegetable matters im 
heir raw state from inducing flatulence, neither 
vhere it preserves meat is the latter everso much 
mpregnated by it as to affect its digestion or 
roportion of.nutriment. But though thus use- 
ul in astate of health, it is improper in certain 
leviations from it, or when under the influence of 
lisease; thus it ishurtful to those troubled with 
tone and. gout, to young children, to consump- 
ive and “ilototic cases, and those that are 
ickety, | 

“These effects ats vinegar may be extended to 
fckles, or such vegetable substances as are pre- 
erved by it from every fermentation; for in their 
reparation their peculiar qualities are lost by 
Wiling, and their chief property is their posses- 
ion of acidity derived from this article. | 
Vinegar when properly prepared by a eh 
fermentation, 


\ 
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tation, is said to check the ascescency of vegeta: 
matters in the stomach. Inthis it differs from 
all other vegetable acids, as they tend both te 
excite an ac ud fermentation in the stomach, anc 
also to excite it in all other substances with whick 
they come in contact, With many vinegar it 
apt to prove sudorific, and even to produce laxity 
of the bowels. It is best used in hot weather 
and with animal food. Ofvinegar,a considerabk 
variety prevails, but the best kind is that obtainec 
from white wine. When used largely, vinegai 
is considered as possessing a cooling quality 
and.as weakening the tone of thestomach, hence 
hike other acids, it is forbid in gout and somi 
other diseases. | 


Sugar. 


Sugar is a saline substance of great tli 
both as food and condiment, and it is indeed oni 
-of the chief necessaries of life. It is nutritious 
antiseptic and laxative. From its promoting 
the union of oily matters with water, it assisti 
the digestion of fat in the stomach. The chie 
phiceaun to it seems to be its very fermentabl 
naturé, which renders it the frequent cause 0) 
flatulence, heat, and thirst with many. Witll 
several writers, its use seems to be alledged ; a 
having produced in part, the increased frequene} 
of nervous disorders. It has also been blame 
as having a particular influence in affecting 
teeth. But these opinions do not seem fgun 
on any just foundation, 


a 
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- Sugar is much employed in. making what are 
termed preserves; and the objection to the use 
‘of these is the strong disposition they possess to 
an acescent fermentation, in consequence of 
mixing with this substance. ) 

Sugar is a native of both the Indies, It was 

first introduced into Europe from the East, as an _ 
article of trade, by the Venetians; but its use 
did not become general till. after the discovery 
of America, The preparation of sugar is at- 
‘tended with a considerable waste of the juice ; 
‘the skimmings of this juice afford excellent food 
for swine and poultry. 
_ Sugar isusedintwostates, moistand refined ; but 
the wholesomeness of it is much regulated by its 
Quantity ef oil; and hence the moist sugar is more 
Dutritious than the refined. Whereused, however, 
is medicine, the refined is, in many cases, more 
proper; by its acquiring some degree of astrin- 
gency from the lime and clay, with whichiit is 
prepared. The nourishing quality of sugar is 
particularly ¢onfirmed by what happens to the 
negroes during the time of expressing the canes, 
as they get always plump and fat. 


Honey. : 

; Honey very much resembles sugar in its ali- 

lmentary properties; like it, it easily ferments, 

and in many habits is apt to occasion uneasiness 

and irritation of stomach, and looseness; it 13 

also considerably more heating than sugar, and 
| : more 


J 


, t 
Indies, as well as in Europe. The use of pepper in 


| hand, being better fitted for languid and debi= 


more quickly passes off by the several excretions, 
It is generally more used in medicine than in 
diet, and is particularly recommended to the 
pethmatic and those subject to gravelish coms 
plaints, from its detergent nature. 
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AROMATIC OR SPICY, 


Pepper: ; 


Of the aromatic or spicy condiments, the chie 
Species are the different kinds of pepper, which 
are all of a heating, stimulating nature. a 
possess powerful stomachic virtues, and are pro 
per to be used with all food of an indigestible 
kind, or flatulent nature. They are best used im 
powder, as the whole of their virtue is then ims 
parted; though with many people it is common 
to swallow yeas whole, in cases of. indigestion 
and stomachic i ate 

Of peppers, the black and white is the most 
common of all spices, both in the East and Wes 


warm climates 1s carried to great excess; where, 
indeed, it is necessary, as enabling the body io 
resist and support the exhausting influence of 
the sun; in mild climates, however, it is less. 
readied: and should be used with a sparing 


litated stomachs than those of a ‘hale sanguine 
habit, 


aot 
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_ Long pepper is similar in its qualities to the 
black and white; as also the Jamaica pepper, orall- 
spice, which from its smell resembling a mixture of 
spices, has received this name; it is milder than 
the other. peppers, and is best used, in whole 
erains, in broths and stews. . 
The most stimulating of all the peppers is the - 
Cayenne; it is, indeed, too acrid and irritating 
for general use, in Europe; but, at the same 
time, though it is apparently so strong, from its 
diffusible nature, it is less permanent in its effects 
than the other peppers, and therefore by many 
reckoned safer. It is found useful in many 
cases of disease, where a deficiency of stimulus 
prevails, particularly in palsy and dropsy, or 
where there is a general cachectic state, attended 
with much weakness of the digestive organs, 
Cubebs. 
_ Cubebs are brought from Java, and other parts 
of the East Indies. They are a warm Spice, 
avreeable to the smell, and somewhat pungent 
to the taste. Their qualities resemble those of 
pepper, but they are inferior in pungency, and 
are consequently much milder, 
: Cardamoms. 


-Cardamoms are a dried pod and seeds, brought 
from Malabar in the East Indies. ‘These seeds 
are a grateful aromatic, warm but not fiery, 
nor liable, like the pepper, to create immo- 
derate heat. The seed should not be separated, 
. from 
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from the husk, but when going to be used, 
as they lose their flavor. They are highly bea 
neficial after flatulent food. ~ 


Vanilla. 


Vanilla isa warm pungent aromatic, of an 
oily taste and balsamic smell. It is a powerful 
cordial to the stomach, and is particularly used, 
in Spain, to give an agreeable flavor to chocolate, ; 


Cloves. 


Cloves are the unripe fruits of a tree in the. 
Moluccas. They are of a rusty colour, inclining 
to black; and are said to be cured by exposing ” 
them to smoke, and afterwards drying them in’ 7 
the sun; they are a hot, stimulant aromatic. i 
The best kind are the largest and darkest co= i 
loured, and those which feel oily when pressed, 
or emit oil when pierced with a needle. When i 
they are of a light brown colour, their oil has 
been previously extracted; a practice very much | | 
followed by the Dutch, to procure their essential — 
oil, The smell of cloves, though strong is 
agreeable; and, along with their pongeneee : 
they discover some degree of bitterness to thes | 
taste. 
Mace and Nutmeg. : 
Nutmeg is a strong pungent aromatic, of an P 
agreeable flavor, less heating than cloves, but _ , 
possessing an essential oil of a narcotic nature, 
which has i: known to prodiice, in certain’) 
casey 
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uses, all the consequences that arise from the 
se of narcotic poisons. 

Mace is the skin or covering that immediately 
wvests the nutmeg kernel. It therefore agrees 
; beige | ; 

1 its. general PhOReL ics « with the nutmeg, 

10ugh it is considerably milder, 


Cinnamon. 


Cinnamon is the most delicate of all the 
pices, and is much used for procuring a grateful 
nd agreeable taste to various kinds of aliment, 
ither by sprinkling its powder upon them, 'or » 
ruising or boiling it among them. It is sel- 
om, however, to be procured genuine. The 
est cinnamon is of a yeHowish red, externally ; 
nd, internally, of a somewhat Harte colour, 
nd smooth; when broken down, it is of a 
ighly fragrant scent, and pungent taste. The 
maller-pieces are preferable to, the large. The 
innamon is highly useful in weakness of the 
comach and bowels, 


i Cassia Bark. re 


a 


The Cassia bark, from its resemblance to 
innamon, is much used in its place. It is 
uch inferior in its aromatic ‘properties; its 
ark is also thicker and coarser, and it breaks 
mooth, while the cinnamon breaks in splinters. 
t is less heating than the cinnamon, and theres 
re may be used in greater quantity. 
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Ginger. 


Ginger is an agreeable and wholesome aro 
matic, possessing less acrimony than any of the’ 
others, and it is neither irritating nor inflaming, | 
Tt is a useful addition to all flatulent food, and 

particularly to fruits of a cold austere nature. It 
is a. good stomachic beverage, when made into 
tea, and useful in a variety of complaints. 


Mustard and Horseradish. . 

Mustard and horseradish are less stimulating 
than the spices, and they are therefore employed. 
with greater safety as condiments in temperate: 
and cold climates. ‘They are chiefly used along 
with food, and they stimulate the stomach, ane 
assist digestion ; beyond which their effects are 
also carried, as they promote both perspira- 
tion and urine, and obviate a putrescent ten- 
dency in the system. Hence the vegetables 
possessed of this peculiar acrimony are distin- 
“guished by the name of antiscorbutic, While, 
Be rciore, the aromatic spices form the proper 
condiment for vegetable food, the acrid sub« 
‘stances of the present kind are. more suited to be 
used with animal food. : M4 
Besides these articles, all the plants of. the 
‘garlic kind might be here mentioned; but we 
have already taken notice of them, amongst the 
articles of vegetable dict. | 


Asa Fetida, a 

A particular condiment, more commonly used 
in medicine than diet, falls to be mentioned, 
wher 
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Sate: 
when on this subject :---this is the asafetida; 
which, in the countries producing it, has a less 
disagreeable odour, and is therefore used as a 
condiment; and, even in this country, it is em« 
ployed by some persons who relish its odour ; 
and where it proves grateful to the taste, it 
‘is useful in promoting digestion. 

_ The spicy sweet herbs of this country, such 
as marjorum, thyme, and sage, are much used as 
condiments in soups and broths. They are less 
hurtful than the foreiyn aromatics, are well cal- 
culated to assist digestion, and are not liable to 
the adulterations that foreign spices often receive, 


COMPOUND COND IMENTS, 


The condiments we have thus considered sea 
parately, are often employed. in a combined 
form. These combinations are various; but two 


forms of them are particularly used, under the 
names of ketchup and soy. i 


y 


submitted to a putrefactive fermentation; and in 
this state an addition is made of 5s 


and aromatics, when it is fit for use 
ee 


bi Soy. 


_ This is prepared from the juice of mushrooms, 


alt, vinegar, : 


Soy is a preparation from the seeds of a partia 
ilar species of the dolichos, submitted to fer~ 


R mentation 
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mentation, in a strong solution of common salta 
it possesses, therefore, a saline taste, Ds little 
aromatic flavor. 

To conclude our opinion of saline and aroma= 
tic condiment---the whole of our seasonings may 
be said to consist of salt, vinegar, and aromatics, 
combined. ‘They are taken in small quantity, 
merely to give sapidity to the food ; they in- 
crease the coucte: and favor a proper quantity 
of aliment being taken. Where, again, they are 
taken immoderately, they cannot fail to weaken 
the stomach, to produce general irritation of the 
system, and to occasion acrimony of the fluids, 


OLEAGINOUS. 
Olive Oil. 

The chief of the oleaginous condiments to be 
noticed, is ofzve or sallad oil. It is of a mild, 
bland nature, with little odour or taste. When 
used as a seasoning to raw vegetables, it checks 
their fermentation in the stomach, and thereby 
prevents them from being too flatulent. Where 
thus employed, in small quantities, it assists 
digestion ; but where taken in large quantities, 
it ay the appetite, and lays the foundation for 
bilious complaints. ‘When used, it should be 
fresh, mild, and of a sweetish taste. But in 
almost no case does it agree with weak stomachs, 
for in them it readily acquires rancidity, am 
Anjures digestion, 


Butter 
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Butter. 


Butter we have already considered as an article 
of diet; but, asa condiment, it is generally used 
In a different state, cr melted. To boiled 
vegetables it makes a proper, and not uns 
Wholesome addition; but, at the same time, 
it frequently disagrees with weak and hypocon- 
driac stomachs. 


TOBACCO, 


To this head of Condiment, may perhaps be 
‘eferred the use of the well known herb, tobacco, 
t may be said to form, properly, the condiment 
f the nose; and no substance became, in so 
hort a time, so generally used as this. The in- 
troduction of it into Europe was owing to Sir 
Nalter Raleigh. It is employed in the three 
afferent forms of smoking, snuffing, and chewing. 
- The effect of all those forms of using this 
erb, at first, is to produce that uneasiness of 
ead, and general relaxation of the nervous. 
ystem, which attends the action of all narcotic 
Qisons; but the effects of tobacco are more 
tmporary, as it joins with its narcotic, some- 
aing of a stimulant operation. The use, also, 
f no substance is found so agreeable to those 
tho once begin it, as tobacco; and few people 
ave fortitude enough, when once begun, to 
aly BQ leave 
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leave the practice off. At the same time, there} 
are many instances in which this substance has, 
even proved a mortal poison. As it is generally, 
introduced by degrees, so, like other narcotics,| 
the constitution becomes accustomed, to it,| 
though our habit of taking it in certain quanti- 
tics has its limits; and any excess, at times, 
produces the same deleterious consequences as, 
arise from the action of powerful poisons. | 


Snuffing. 

Snuffing is the most general form in which 
tobacco is used; and though it forms the basis 
of all snuffs, yet it is frequently mixed, in this) 
form, with other ingredients of an aromatic of 
saliue nature, “The first effect of snufling, whe 


not Se re to if, 1s to excite ee and: 


dona This effect By Sa diminishes, as 
the membrane of the nose becomes insensible to) 
its influence.. With these first effects of it, it 
produces some giddiness and confusion of head; 
and where these symptoms are considerable, 
their consequences extend to the system at large : 
and a loss of appetite and debility of stomach 
frequently ensue, In course of time, the same 
state of health is produced by the action of thi 
substance, as attends the long continued operae 
tion of opium and wine, ‘The action of the sto- 
mach seems to suffer, under its use, more than 
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any other part; and great snuffers are often sub 
ject to considerable pain in’ this organ, which 
an only be’ ascribed to this cause. Bye ex= 
€iting a discharge’ of mucotts from the nose, 
snufing is certainly, in many cases, useful as a 
remedy i in head-ache, in infammation of the 
eyes, and in tooth-ache; and, where custom 
has once reconciled iia constitution to its usé, 
the same complaints are apt to ensue on giving 
it up. ' 


Smoking Os 


Smoking isa more powérful manner of using’ 
tobacco tian the former, and in this form it 
shews more fully its narcotic powers than in any 
other, as it generally excites both vomiting and 
purging, on the first attempt; but these treats 
wear off by degrees, and unless carried very far, 
or to-excess, ‘no other conseqwences arise from 
if than what we obsetved from snuffin g. Inthe 
same manner, asa discharge is produced from the 
head by sities so an increased discharge from 
the mouth and throat, particularly of tis saliva, 
is the consequence o' ‘smoking. From this waste 
it occasions, smoking is more hurtful to the bu- 
Biness of digestion than snufiing, and the tone 
of the asia becomes much more impaired 
ander this form of using tobacco. At the same 
time, as snuting bavi ci the affections of the 
ame so ) smoking, from the manner in which it 
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is applied, often relieves spasmodic asthma, and 
promotes expectoration in catarrhal affections of 
the lungs and difficulty of breathing, depending 
upon a collection of phlegm on the breast. 
Smoking has also been considered asa remedy 
against contagion; but its influence here would 
seem to depend alone on its narcotic virtue, 
which, by lessening sensibility, renders the mind 
less active and anxious, and consequently less 
acted upon by the passion of fear, which 1 18 80 
powerful in exciting contagion, 


Chewing. 


Chewing, though the most nauseous form in 
which tobacco is used, is generally carried to 
greater excess than any other. By this practice, 
part of the impregnated saliva is carried into the 
stomach, and vomiting is more readily excited 
by this form of using it than the others. By 
chewing, the narcotic qualities of the tobacco 
are as strongly felt as by any other; and the 
habit of chewing being most prevalent in the 
lower orders of society, it becomes the most 
durable, and the most tenaciously kept. The 
effects of this form, in weakening digestion, are 
much greater than the two others, as it occas 
sions a greater waste of saliva, and even a sensi= 
ble emaciation of the body to be produced. In 
this form it is more powerful in relieving the 

rheumati¢ 
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rheumatic affection of tooth-ache than in the 
two others. ot 

On the whole, the habitual use of tobacco is: 
not only disgusting, but there can be no doubt 
it is extremely injurieus to the health. It is 
curious to observe, that the melancholic, and. 
those in a state of madness, are particularly de- 
lighted with the use of this substance, even 
though they were never accustomed to it before 
they fell into their derangement. _—- 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE GENERAL Fre 
FECTS OF ANIMAL ‘AND VEGETABLE 
FOOD. 


From examining the structure of the human 
organs, it 1s nee nature has designed men for 
a mixed aliment, and that neither vegetable, 
nor animal food alone, is his proper nourish- 
ment. : 

His teeth, stomach, and intestines give evis 
dence of this, for by the first, he appears equally 
a carnivorous, and graminivorous animal, by 
the second he approaches to the carnivorous, 
and by the third he shows an union of both? 
Choice and custom have little to do on this 
point; appetite will always direct what nature 
has fitted him for, and man in his natural state, 
we find no way confined to either species of ali- 
ment; but that he promiscuously uses both, 
Indeed there are no people who live entirely on 
vegetable food, without the intermixture of 
some articles that partake more or less of am 
animal nature. ‘he Pythagorean dict, the strict= | 
est of this kind has been much celebrated in 
antiquity, and the most beneficial effects have 
been considered as arising from its use. But 
though this diet consisted of a free use of vegeta 
able matter, yet some interposition of a 
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f dl occasionally took place, consisting of those 
animals of the youngest, and most tender kind, 
Milk and honey also formed a chief part of this. 
regimen, and the beverage formed the strictest 
part of it, being confined to simple water alone, 
In the ‘East ide: where the vegetable diet 
is carried to the greatest length at present, it 
requires a most immoderate use of condiment, 
to render it at all fit to give a sufficient straits 
to the body, and even a Ws this addition, and the. 
general influence of a warm climate,, the persons: 
who rigidly adhere to it are found. to.be weakly,. 
sickly, and meagre; and more subject to diseases: 
especially bowel complaints than others, We 
may here enumerate the remarkable coincidence: 
which seems to take place in, the. use of condi~- 
ment with vegetable diet, among nations of the: 
most distant situations and manners,. and. which: 
Seems pointed out as.an. instinct. of nature to: 
counteract its deficient stimulus on the stomach,. 
Thus the Gentoo seasons his rice with pepper;, 
and other strong spices to such a degree,. that. 
no European at.first,. can partake of his highly 
poignant food. _In the same: manner the Scots; 
highlander eats with his oaten cake such.a quan-. 
tity of onion, hié natural and most poignant: 
Seasoning, as gives a proper stimulus to the sto-. 
mach, which a!so is of a more permanent nature: 
than the stimulus of the Gentoo. 
Ee In the same way certain nations hove been: eat 
2) bye on animalfood aione, ‘Thus the lapiaaders. 
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are supported chiefly by a diet of fish. But still 
even there, some vegetable matter they find ne- 
cessary to interpose such as their climate affords, 
and milk also they use sour to counteract the ef- 
fects which the animal food is apt to produce. 

On the whole then, man seems formed for a 
mixture of diet, the proportion of which must 
be regulated in a great degree by his relative 
situation, and to judge properly of this propor- 
tion we shall recapitulate the general effects, 
which arise from each kind of diet separately. 

Animal food, there is no doubt, gives more 
strength to the system. It fills the vessels, in- 
creases their tension, and adds to the strength of 
their circulation. The fluids it produces are more 
dense and elastic. In fact it conveys that ultimate 
vigour which rather endangers the system, than 
is on the whole desirable ; hence from the exe 
cess of its stimulus life is soon worn out by it, 
and one who has early used this too invigorate 
ing diet, is soon carried off by inflammatory 
diseases ; or if working off in part its effects by 
exercise so as to prolong his life, such an ac- 
cumulation is made of vitiated fluids, as in the 
last period of it to lay a foundation for the 
most inveterate chronic diseases. 

Vegetable food again keeps the powers of life 
‘timulated in a moderate degree. No bad effects 
arise from a full meal of it, and its chief incon- 
venience is in the production of complaints of 
the stomach,and bowels, from the excess of acid 

produced | 


it 


i 
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produced by it. But in proportion to its weaker 
stimulus it is deficient in giving strength and 
vigour, hence it is insufficient where bodily ex- 
ertion is required, which we find particularly 
instanced in the feeding of the ancient wrestiers, 
or athlete, and in modern times in the differ= 
ent proportion of labour done by the individuals 
of the two nations, the English and the Scotch, 
the former being fed more on animal diet than. 
the latter. The superiority of vegetable food. 
is chiefly confirmed in mental exertion.. From 
the use of it, it is well known, acuteness of) 
-mind and penetration proceed. Hence the ats 
tention paid to this species of food by gamesters, 
avhose minds must be ever alive to every occurs 
ring circumstance, © 
* From this view of the separate effects of diets, 
_ the propriety of their con} unction is indisputable, 
and the proportion the two species should bear 
to each other, must depend on three circum-- 
stances, the state of climate, the occupation of 
the individual, and his bodily health. 
_ With respect to the first in-warm climates, 
there is no doubt that a vegetable diet’ may be- 
carried to great excess without much inconve-- 
nience. Indeed this is strongly pointed out’ by 
nature, as the proportion of vegetable food is 
there greater than in. other ethataaeet and itis 
Beso more of that particular nature which is fitted: 
to counteract the evils which the excess of heat 


Win such a situation produces. In the cold coun-- 
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tries again, the proportion of animal food should — 


exceed, as from the want of heat a greater sti- 
mulus is required for the system, and also from 


the smaller perspiration, and little tendency to - 


-putrefaction which the fluids discoyer. 

In regard to the second, where ‘there is-little 
bodily exertion employed, much use of animal 
food is improper in any climate, as it will load 
the body, and oppress the mind; but where on 
the other hand bodily exercise ismuch employed, 
the use of animal food should be liberal, and 
even the vegetables used should be of the most 
nourishing or farinaceous kind, On the bodily 
health we may observe that there are certain dis« 


eases, to which an individual may be constitu« 


tionally subjected, that must regulate his pros 


portion of vegetable, oranimal food. Thus the 


gout when in the systern, and not» regularly 
formed, requires an excess of animal food to drive 
it to the extremities; though in some measure 
it aggravates the disease. In the same way, 
hysteric and hypochondriac complaints, from 
the disposition of the stomach to acescency, re- 


‘ quires a diet of animal food, .as the only means. 


of alleviating the symptoms of these diseases. 


. Jn all these cases where animal food becomes ne= 
cessary in order to prevent its bad effects in ex=5 


cess, as much bread as possible should be con- 
joined with it. By this practice much benefit 


would accrue to invalids, which we find confirm«_ 
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wo 


ed by the practice of the French, who in con- 
“Sequence of their great use of bread, and dried 
fruits along with their animal diet, feel none 


of the bad consequences which affect the English 
consiitution, 
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REMARKS ON MEALS-~ 


After these general observations on food and 
drink, it is proper to enter more particularly into 
the nature of modern meals. It is indeed true 
that the human economy is suited to a great va- 
riety of states and circumstances, and also to 
the same variety in respect to aliment. The 
nicety therefore we have shown on this subject, 
may by some be considered as too minute, for 
with most men the different effects of aliment 
_ are not very remarkable, and though excesses take 
place, their consequences are often transitory. 
and unheeded. It is proper, however, that man- 
kind should be aware, that improprieties in diet 
are always attended with danger, and that the 
repetition of these improprieties cannot fail to— 
prove prejudicial to health. With these circum- 
stances in view, we Shall consider the nature of 
our different meals as commonly made at preg 
sent. 


Breakfast. 


Breakfast among the higher ranks, and indeed. 
in general in modern life, is confined entirely to” 
vegetable food. This vegetable food consists 
chiefly of bread and diluent liquors of a narcoti¢ 
nature, as tea and coffee. An excessive use of 
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- this kind of bey-rage, and especially at this time 
of the day when its effects are more powerful, 
cannot fail to be highly injurous. Its use there- 
fore should be moderated as much as possible, 
and the bohea kind also should be preferred to the 
green. Tea and its hurtful eff cts are to be far- 
ther counteracted by a considerable -portion of 
cream and sugar. Aromatic herbs have been pro- ~ 
posed as substitutes to tea. In point of injury to 
the stomach inthe end there is little difference 
between them, and they are by no means such 
an agreeable beverage. The same objection occurs 
to coffee as to tea in its sedative qualities, which 
should be counteracted in the same manner by 
the addition of cream and sugar. Chocolate is 
preferable to either tea or coffee where the sto- 
mach readily digests it, and from its somewhat 
oily and indigestible quality, it should be used 
very weak till the stomach is reconciled: to it, 
and then it will generally set easy. Milk is, no 
doubt, preferable as an alimentary liquor for. 
breakfast to any other, but with many stomachs 
it disagrees from its tendency to coagulate. As 
there is generally in this case a tendency to aci- 
‘dity in the stomach, it’ may be taken with a 
little chalk or magnesia, which will correct this 
effect. 

With respect to bread at this meal, it should 
‘be used stale and toasted, or used in the form of 
Discuit. ‘With tea and coffee the addition of but= 

‘ter is proper, as checking the acid fermentation 

a | which 
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which diluent liquors often nee: and-the buts 
ter is always best if it has a little salt mixed with — 
it; the addition of butter however is unnecessary 
to either chocolate or milk, 


Dinner. 
This being the chief meal, less restriction is gé=_ 
herally thought necessary in it than inany other, 
and the chief attention to be paid, is to what 
kind of food suits the constitution. Where the 
constitvtion is weakly and liable to stomach com- 
_ plaints and acidity, the most alkalescent meats 
are proper, and that form of meat by which their 
nutrition is most concentrated. Hence roasted 
meat is preferable to boiled in such stomachs, 
flatulent food should be also avoided. The pro- 
portion therefore of vegetable food. should be ~ 
small, and that of the most farinaceous kind. 
Where the constitution is strong, and the sto< 
mach vigorous and active, no restriction of 
any sort is necessary. ‘The observations already” 
thrown out will be sufficient to direct every one 
in the choice, and the chief point is to avoid ex= 
cess. On the subject of drink, it is only necessary — 
to observe that in weak stomachs, if a greater” 
degree of stimulus is necessary by a choice of 
En so the same stimulus is also necessary 10 
the choice of drink.. Wine, though the best be= 
verage for invalids, often turns sour on the sto 
mach, and in this case malt liquor, aera: 
porter, has been sometimes known to agree. 


of all kinds give uneasiness, ’ recourse must be 
had. to em spirits weakly diluted, and the 
choice of the kind must be regulated by the taste 


of the person. The chief point is to have them’ 


old, and free from adulteration. To the. robust 
and active littie can be offered on this head, taste 
and inclination will regulate his conduct in the 


proportion and kind of Tie beverage, and the ade 


‘vice of the physician will be only “yeparded when 
the attacks arising from impropriety, renders it 
necessary. 


Supper. 


This meal, from the late hour of dinner, is ge< 
neral'y given up. Some slight repast, how- 
ever, is always prepared, and it should consist 
chiefly of milk and_ vegetables*‘with those in 
health. In cases of invalids , however, it is some- 
times proper to render it more solid, and to such, 


a few oysters or shell fish, will aiford more proper’ 


Nutriment, 


Intermediate Meals, 


Ww here dinner is protracted to a very late hour, 
an intermédiate meal, or lunch, between it and 
breakfast becomes proper. This lunch should 
no doubt t be slight, but it is particularly proper for 
invalids. The stomach becomes oppressed by 
taking too great a portion of food at dinner from 
z long fast, and the fever of digestion is ren- 


dered 
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But where this also fails, and eid liquors 
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dered slighter and not so hurtful to the body, , 
The lunch should generally consist of light sou 
and toasted bread. ! 
The afternoon practice of drinking tea or 
coffee, is more sanctioned by custom Wi real. 
utility. The continuance of this habit, there= 
fore, must depend on the effects it seems to pros 
duce; and wherever in cases of invalids it seems 
manifestly hurtful, it should be laid aside, 


* 
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DIET PROPER FOR DIFFERENT PERIODS: 
AND CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 


In the course of the preceding observations on: 
‘particular parts of diet, we have been led to con 


sider the propriety of its use in certain states of 


body, we shall now enter upon a more full de~ 


tail of this subject, as tending much to ditect 
our conduct in regard to diet through life. 


Diet of Infancy. 
The foundation of health is clearly laid dowry 
in the period of infancy, and the strength of this” 
foundation must depend much on the nourish- 
ment then employed. Milk, we have already 


-moticed as the most suitable aliment for this 


stage of life. It is pointed out by the hand of 


nature, and every animal is furnished with a> 


liberal supply of it for the support of their 
young. ‘This secretion, however, we find liable 
to considerable variety from circumstances in the 
conduct of the parent, and from being a mild 
and innoxious fluid, it becomes often the bane 
of health, and proves the source of disease. This is 
particularly the case in civilized life, as its supply 


‘is not always granted by the parent, and even — 


@nimals of a different species are at times resorted 
to, 
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to, in rearing the young of the human subject 
On this account the use of milk both requires 
limitations, and where used it even stands in need 
of certain corrections. Thus in many case’ it 
would seem that the curdy part in human milk ig 
greater than it should be, and that in conse-~« 
quence from the greater seperation of coagulum, 
digestion is in some degree suspended, and the 
fluid is cendered unfit for answering the purpose 
designed.. In other cases the gastric fluid, 
though in health slightly acid, acquires, in. cons. 
Sequence of fever, or the weakening powers of the 
stomach, a morbid acidity which it communi- 
cates to the milk, and renders it unfit for the 
‘Purpose of nourishment, Thus, wherever milk 
Scems to disagree, and the nourishment of the 
child appears incomplete, we should carefully 
examine whether this arises from a faulty secre* 
tion in the fluid drawn from the mother, or 
from the impaired state of the organs of the chi d. 
The first may be judged of, by examining the: | 
milk, and investigating ‘the proportion cf the 
principles contained in.it, which may be cor= 
rected where different by the regulation: of the 
nurses diet. The second, when asceitained, which ‘ 
is chieflly by the sour evacuations by stools, may 


be obviated by the use of alkaiis and absorbents, ” 


if 
in a proper quantity. The period when additi« - 
tional nourishment is required, should be pro-_ 
perly regulated by the period when the wants 
of the child seem to demand it, and the appeare 
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ance of the teeth is certainly the proper indica- 
tion for this additional supply. But this inti- 
Mation is generally anticipated. At the end of 
the first month a little boiled bread is added to the 
natural nourishment, which by the boiling has 
its acescency corrected. ‘This additional supply 
should only be given once a day,'and no animal 
food should be allowed. Where circuméum- 
stances do not admit rearing the child by the 
mother or nurse, and bringing up by the hand 
takes place, the milk of those animals commonly 
employed should as nearly resemble the human 
milk as possible. To render it more animalized 
and deprive it of acescency, a small mixture of 
a light’ animal jelly, as veal tea, should be 
Rilded, and to,increase its saccharine quality, the 
Baca c. ef human milk, some sugar should 
be also joined withit. It should be pieyiouaiy 
boiled, and given in a lukewarm state. 

No child should be allowed a proportion of. 
animal food, except when brought up by the 
hand, till after the period of weaning, The 
exact period of this change must be regulated by 
circumstances, nature Pan ee in doing i it should 
be our guide, and extremes avoided. ‘- rom the 
tenth to the twelfth month is Bi sibel the most. 
proper period. 


F Diet of Childhood and Waa. 


~The diet of children and young people should 
consist greatly of diluents, in order to facilitate 
the » 


’ 
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_ progress of growth. Hence biotls, and a large. 
proportion of vegetables, are the most suitable 
nourishment. Milk, also, is a proper. part of 
‘diet, and it should hd used in every form during 
this stage of life. In point of drink, water is the 
best, and should be almost the Sole beverage. - 
Condivn one’s of all kinds should be avoided ; 44 
nothing should be taken that can, by stimulating 
the system, induce a too early maturity tiefote 
the constitution is ripened for it by years. 


Diet of Manhood. 


With complete adolescence the quantity of 
food necessary for the period of growth should 
be abridged; but, from the more active scenes” 
of life in which the body is then engaged, the 
food should be of a more stimulating nature, 
and a proper proportion of animal food inter= 
posed. ‘This proportion, however, must be re= 
gulated by various circumstances. 

Thus those who pursue a sedentary and stus 
dious mode of life, should be more sparing in 
the use of animal food and stimulent drink; for 
by excess of nourishment to the body, the intel 
lects are found proportionably weakened. Those 
of a firm and vigorous habit possess a strong dis~_ 
position to inflammatory diseases ; excesses,” 
therefore, should be particularly avoided by 
them, especially in the use of fermented drinkea f 
: Where the constitution, again, is delicate and 
irritable, a diet moderately stimulating 1s 0c 
suitabl 
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Suitable to preserve health, and a very sparing 
use of fermented liquors should. take place. 
Those who are naturally sanguine, should con- 
fine their diet chiefly to vegetable food, and their 
‘drink simply to water, without any impreena- 
Zion. The phlegmatic habit admits a greater 
latitude in the use of stimulent diet than any 
Other ; and ‘both-condiment and stimulent drink 
will be less hurtful here than in any other tex= 
ture of body ; the-chief point is to guard against 
too great corpulency. Where a dry habit pre- 
vails, young meat, with fruits, and acescent yea 
getables, form the most proper regimen ; and, 
in point of drink, the smaller wines will be 
most eligible. | ; 

On the subjeet-of drinks, temperance is, at all 
periods of life, necessary. Where used, they 
are no deubt best suited to cold climates, and 
it is generally theite that excess in the use of 
them prevails. In the warm climates, a tempos 
rary use of them may be at times necessary; but 
the practice should never be indulged in, or 
carried far. 


Diet of Age. 


The diet of age, or after fifty-five, should 
return in some degree to that of the early pe~ 
tiods of life. The proportion of solid food 
should be diminished, and a return should be. 
made to that mode of living which we formerly 
recommended to be pursued in youth. Thus 
N 
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broths and liquid food should be greatly ems 


ployed. All the nourishment, too, should be: 


of the most digestible kind; and a moderate pro= 


portion of condiment will best suit this period 


of life, when the appetite becomes more languid, 

and the springs of the machine less strong to. 
perform the operations required. In regard to 
drink, fermented liquor, especially the use of 
wine, is most allowable at this period; for the 

yital powers require in‘some degree to be sup= 
ported, and the languid action of the system to” 
be kept up. ; 


ae 
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OF THE INFLUENCE OF DIET ON THE 
DISCHARGES OF THE BODY. 


Having now fully pursued the subject of ali-« 
ment, and traced its general effects on the body, 
it remains to consider the last part of the opera- 
tion, or its discharge from the system, in its 
variously changed and assimilated states. | 

The different discharges from the body possess 
a material influence on the health; and they differ 
somewhat in most individuals, either in respect 
to their quantity or their period of duration. 
~ The first and principal discharge is that from 
the alimentary canal, or by stool, by which is 
removed the thick feculent remains of the food. 
This discharge should regularly take place once 
a day, and for this purpose a habit should be 
established of bringing it on by custom at a cer- 
tain hour, and the diet should be regulated to 
Assist this. ‘The consequences of retention are 
highly disagreeable; they consist in general 
uneasiness of the stomach and bowels, commu- 
nicating the same unpleasant state to the nervous 
system, and producing in time symptoms of 
actual disease. 

_ The period when digestion takes place varies, 
no doubt, with different substances. Thus 
ts milk 
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milk passes into the bowels in a very short 
space of time; recent vegetables are next in their | 
progress; bread is digested in four hours; fish: 
of different kinds in five; and meat in six or 
seven. From these observations, the progress 
‘of digestion intimates that a regular discharge 
of the accumulated refuse of the aliment should 
daily take place; and where it does not, or 
where a natural slowness of the bowels prevails, — 
the diet should be studied of an emollient and 
relaxing kind. Thus emollient vegetables and 
fruits should make a great part of diet. The 
bread should be sacbacad by the acescent fer-_ 
mentation, and the drink should be of a mild 
and opening nature, as malt liquors of a sweet. 
kind with little proportion of hop, whey, cyder,— 
perry, &c. Where this slow state of belly is_ 
the effect of constitutional weakness, an opposite 
regimen, in order to give power to the bowels, 
will be proper. Strengthening aliment is then | 
to be employed to give vigour to the intestines, _ 
‘and drink of a iia aes nature had recourse tos | 
The appearance .of this discharge generally” 
bears some referencetothe iinentesken Where 
much stimulent drink is used, and the person 
is subjected to long fasting and much labour, | 
the faces acquire avery hardened: state, as the 
action of the absorbents is exerted to take up | 
py part of them that will pass into chyle. Where ; 
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Sequence, and the discharge takes place inacrude 
and unassimulated form. This evacuation in 
its consistence should neither be too liquid, nor 
too dry, and its appearance enables us to form 
a judgment of the state of the digestive powers, 
and of the quantity of food we employ. The 
great rule is to take no more aliment than 
what we can easily digest. Wherever the bowels 
are weak the food acquiring an acrimony is apt 
to be thrown off without nourishing the body. 
This state of habit requires particular attention, 
both in the choice and mixture of the different 
kinds of food we use. | 

Though once a day is the proper medium of 
this evacuation, yet many have it twice a day, 
and others only once in two days. In the early 
period of life this discharge is always most fre- 
quent, and as age advances this frequency gras 
dually lessens. Much also depends on the state 
of the other discharges, particularly the skin, 
and in summer, when the discharge by the 
skin is greatest, that by the bowels is less, and. 
the robust and muscular, from their less evas 
uation by the skin, are more subject to cos- 


liveness than the weak and enervate; the diet’ 
therefore, to promote this discharge should con-' 
pist much of the vegetable kind; and adue pro- 
bortion of drink should be conjoined with it, of 
v diluent and softening nature. Where on the 
pther hand too lax a state prevails, the use of 
vegetable food should be diminished in the same 


8 2 | proportion, 
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proportion, and the quantity of drink should be 
barely sufficient to admit the dilution of the 
food, and it should be also of an invigorating 
nature. ; 

Next to the discharge by the alimentary ca-: 
nal, is that by urine. ‘The appearance Of this 
discharge varies from a variety of circumstances, 
and its quantity, though it always takes place 
oftener than once in a day, is subjected to the 
same variety. It is less in warm climates than 
in cold, and it is greater in winter than in sum- 
mer. No discharge has been more attended to, 
and no discharge is more apt to mislead in re- 

,gard to the real state of health. After much 
weak drink we find it of a whitish color, After. 
too small a proportion of drink, or the use of 
ardent spirits it acquires ared colour, When 
the stomach and first passages are loaded with 
impurities, it yields what is termed a lateritious, | 
or brick-dust sediment, Thus from the colo 
of the urine, or from its paleness, or other- 
wise, the state of the body may be determined 
to be more or less vigorous, ‘This discharge, 
from retention in the bladder, or from the use. 
of improper beverage, or articles of food, becomes — 
of an acrid, corrosive nature, producing various 
degrees of uneasiness in the bladder. ‘The qua-_ 
lities in the food producing this effect, are gene~ 
rally an excess of acidity; hence hoes liquors, - 
and all food of an austere, and too acerb nature, 
36 apt to produce such an effect, 
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| This evacuation is more copious during the 
* night than the day, and in warm weather than in 
A cold. It is also less, during the time of meals, 
_and becomes increased as the powers of digestion 
“are exerted. The greater the proportion of dilu- 
"ents we use in diet, the more copious will this dis- 
charge be found. Hence in order to cheek it where 
“it is too great and attended with weakening effects, 
food of a solid and oily consistence should be had 
recourse to. ‘Thus the perspiration becomes con« 
‘siderably lessened, if not obstructed, by food of 
difficult digestion; and whatever oppresses the 
‘stomach, has a material influence on the state 
“of this discharge. Hence food of easy assimi+ 
lation orndles a lightness of feeling, and a free 
‘emanation of this discharge. The quantity of 
this dischar ge should always bear a proportion 
to that of the liquid we take, and tothe degree of 
perspiration. Whenever it is deficient, diluents 
should be had recourse to, and those vegetables 
formerly taken noticé of as possessing diuretic 
yirtues; but no attempt should in general be 
made to urge this discharge too often, neither 
Should it be retained where an inclination to 
void it occurs. ! 
> The next discharge, or.that by the skin, is. 
| Bore extensive than the two former; and it seems. 
ia particular manner to have a strong influence 
a the nervous system, and to regulate our ge- 
Bic temper and feelings by its state, indepen- 
dent altogether of Mice | 
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The quantity of this discharge, though vari- 
ous, has been rated at, from 4,- to 5lb, every 24 
hours, and the quantity is a proof that the differ- 
ent excretions are properly performed. On this 
subject it 1s properly observed by some physicians, 
that in robust persons the remains of their nous 
rishment are chiefly discharged by perspiration, 
while in the weak, it takes place more commons 
ly by the kidneys, or bowels, and on this te« 
mark much practical utility is founded, in regard 
to the propriety of particular kinds of diet, suits 
ed to the partieular individual state. 

With respect to the other discharges, as they 
have less influence on the state of health, and 
as they are not so immediately affected by parti- 
cular diet, a consideration of them does not enter 
into our present review. The three great dis- 
charges by the bowels, kidneys, and skin, are 
immediately affected by what we eat and drink, 
and their evacuation is either increased, or di- 
minished, | 

On the whole, then, the state of the stomach 
1s of the first importance, as determining the ges 
neral health of the economy. It is the centinet 
of the body that on all occasions gives the alarm, 
and by its disagreeable feelings warns us of our 
own impropriety, both in the quantity and qua 
lity of what we eat and drink... The admonis 


oh 


tions, therefore of this monitor, are always 


just, and when they are disregarded by the i= 


_ dividual 
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Bi yidl tal serious consequences in the end gene= 
rally ensue. 


Combinations of Food. 


As the ease of the stomach requires so much 
attention for a proper digestion, and consequently _ 
for the preservation of health, the mixture of 
-aliment we take should in its proportions and 
kind be particularly suited to favor this. 

In making such mixture every person knows, 
eertain articles will more readily combine toge~ 
ther than others. 

Thus in regard to food, bread is a proper and’ 
useful mixture with all kinds of animal diet. It 
occasions a proper quantity of saliva to be given. 
out, and carried into the stomach, and it is sup= 
posed that a pound well chewed, brings along 
with it by the action of masticatiom, nearly an 
equal quantity of this liquor. Hehea the diges- 
_tibility of solid foods may be often rated by the 
“quantity of saliva they elicit in their passage to 
the stomach.. 

Roots also: are properly conjoined with animal 
food, but they should ‘not be used in the same 
proportion as bread, for they are gcnerally more 
flatulent, and dispose more to-acescency, 

The same observation applies toa mixture of 
herbs, though proper with animal food in a cer= 
f tain degree to correct putrescency , they should’ 
_ never — a principal part of the mixture at ane 
ie ppc. 
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In regard to fish, the use of oil, or butter, 
1s in all cases Peckonee a proper adntoR and | 
wherever mixtures of food seem not of a pro=_ 
per incorporation, they should be cautiously 
avoided. A strong stomach, indeed, will digest — 
any food, however insoluble its nature, or im=_ 
proper its combination; but to those whose di-— 
gestion is weak, whose life is sedentary, and 
inactive, and particularly if they stand among 
the class of invalids, this subject is of the first 
importance for their attention.. The rules upon 
it might be considerably enlarged, but by ap- 
plying the observations detailed in the preceding 
part, upon particular kinds of food and: drink, 
every one will beable to judge for himself of the 
propriety of certain mixtures, and his own expe-- 
rience will enforce this propriety with more 
conviction than any precepts.can pretend to. 


Of the Temperature of Food. 


The degree of temperature in which food+ 
should be used, is a subject that ought not to — 
be omitted, in offering rules for fit, This 
iInust no date be regulated by the three leading — 
circumstances of the state of the season, the na- 
ture of the food, and the health of the organ — 
that recely eS It. . re 

All animals, in their natural state, take their Y 
food cold, or in that temperature in which nature — : 
presents it tothem; and in this state it is cer- © 
tainly most permanently nourishing, and pose Be 
sesseg 
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“Sesses qualities which are lost by its change of 
‘temperature. The first taste of warm food has 
been known to give a savage the most uneasy 
sensations; but the same feeling which has ren- 
‘dered a covering necessary for the body, to guard 
‘it against the effects of the atmosphere, calls: 
‘equally for a’ change in the temperature of what 
we introduce into the system... 
~ In warm. climates, or in the summer season,. 
‘the propriety of food of a diminished tempera~ 
ture, is clearly pointed out as necessary to give 
‘the stomach that degree of stimulus or vigour 
which the excess of the surrounding heat takes: 
away. Hence the desire for cold liquors, and 
the large use of acids and fruits, which prevails: 
in such situations. In a cold climate, again, 
the stomach requires.no such stimulus; and’ 
where food is used of a hot or increased tem~ 
perature, it is more with a view of promoting: 
perspiration, than as absolutely necessary for the 
assistance of digestion. 

The nature of the food is also a point of muck 
importance. All solid and indigestible food 
should be taken warm, as its increased temper= 
Pature facilitates solution; and, by. the same 
reasoning, all foods of a succulent and easily 
‘digestible nature should be taken in a different 
state. 
- The health of the organ must also regulate 


the proper temperature. In strong stomachs,. 
s5 ani 
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an increased temperature produces too active & 
stimulus,.and occasions both the digestion and. 
discharges, consequent upon it, too rapidly to| 
take place, _ In weak stomachs, a moderate tem= 
perature is necessary. Cold food does not give 
the necessary stimulus to digestion, and food! 
too warm relaxes and enervates. The best rule 
in determining the exact temperature of food, is 
for the person to be regulated by his own feel-. 
ings---the stomach will best tell the exact degree 
which is-proper, by the ease and facility 1 with, 
which its functions are performed, 


DIVISION IV. 


“DIETETIC CHEMISTRY, OR THE PRINCIPLES 


OF DIET AND COOKERY. 
i 
By dietetic chemistry is meant’ a knowledge’ 
of the component parts of all those: vegetable: 


and animal substances received’ .into'the body,. 
under the appellation of food and drink, with an. 


explanation of the manner of preparing them,. 


where it is: necessary, in order. to. fit them for 
this purpose.. 
| IT.. 

The first consideration of them has only re=- 
ceived the name of chemistry, the second is- 
commonly distinguished by that of cookery.. 


Hil. 


The general property required in such subs 
stances, is their capability of conversion into. 
the animal nature, or animal mizt ; and with the’ 
view of ascertaining this capability, it 1s neces-- 
sary to examine, fiyst,, of what parts the animag’ 
mixt is composed..- 


a ey 


J, PRINCIPLES OF THE ANIMAL COMPOSITION. 


4 
a 


Ke: 
7 


‘and solid form, The fluid appears in its perfect 


The animal mixt we find exist both in a fluid,. 


8G : state 
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state in the general circulasion, and may be con — 


sidered as the primary principle of all animal 


matters; when first drawn from the body, it — 
shows a uniform consistence, has a red colour, — 
and a saline, or slightly ferruginous taste.» Orr 


standing some time it coagulates when this 
uniformity disppears, and it separates into a 
greenish yellow liquid, called serum, and a clot 
or coagulum reddened by the presence of irony 


or Weg 

Both these when fully submitted to examinas 
tion, may be resolved into three general princi- 
ples, or constituent parts viminbpnached by che- 
mists under the- names of albumen, gelatin, 
and fibrin; the albumen being the first stage of 
-animalization, the gelatin the second, and the 
fibrin the third, or that which differs only from 
the perfect solid in its more attenuated state ; 
and to these parts may be added, perhaps, a 
fourth, the base of solidity, or a portion of phos- 
phoric earth, to a disposition of which the fibrin 

ultimately tends. 


AG (3 


The albumen, or primary animal substance, 


before being changed by ors éanization appears to 


contain a came aerable portion of saline matter, 
and little earth. As it changes by the action of 
the vital principle, and Heevnies condensed, its 
saline part diminishes, and its earthy part be- 


comes, by the energy of the system, increased. . ~ 


yi, The — 
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VI, 


The gelatin, or intermediate animal substance, | 
has in general no smell. It can even be artifi« 
cially produced from the albumen, hy the solu« 
tion of the latter in acids. It is insipid to the 
taste ; it exists in various states of tenacity and 
viscidity, from mucilage to that of glue. It is 
the source of elasticity and flexibility, and also 
of the putrescibility of various parts. 


IX, 


From this view, then, the solid part of the 
animal mixt, or fibrin, as being formed from the 
blood, can only differ from it in the proportion of 
these principles or constituent parts enumerated, 
It chiefly displays what chemists have termed a 
mucous extractive substance, which may be con- | 
sidered as a combination of albumen and gelatin, 
or the former passing into the latter state, and 
that state progressively augmenting in con- 
sistence. Thus while the albumen is most abun- — 
dant in the fluids, the gelatin and febrin observe 
the same proportion in the solids; and, in the 
bones, the accumulation of the earthy parts, con- 
sisting of phosphoric compound, are in the same 
degree. 

X, 


The-preparation of these principles of the 
animal mixt, depends on an original anima-~ 
lizing solvent applied to them, or the gastric 
Be secretion, 
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secretion. By this solvent, the substances res — 
ceived into the stomach, or coming within its — 


operation, acquire their primary change, or are 
converted into chyle, the preparatory state of 
the albumen. ‘ 


meds 
Gastric Liquors. 
This solvent, or the gastric liquor, we find a 


fluid of a transparent yellow appearance, and of 
a saline and bitter taste; but this taste varies in 


different animals, for in some it is perceived _ 


avid, in others somewhat insipid, and in others 
of an alkaline nature. It is much influenced, 


it would seem, by the nature of the aliment; 3 


and from the same cause it is also different in its 
chemical properties. In every animal, however, 
it seems to act best on that species of food which 


appears by nature designed for them. Thus in — 


carnivorous animals it proves a weak solvent to 
vegetable matter, while in the graminivorous ani 
mal, food is by it digested with difficulty. What- 


7 


ever, then, its peculiar nature may be, it 16 — 


found by experiment that it acts entirely as 4 
solvent, and by its chemical power alone. This 
is established by its being equally powerful out 


of the body as in the stomach, and, in order to — 
its action, by néne of the phenomena of ferment~ — 


ation properly ensuing. 


XII. 


The action of this solvent in the hah sube 
ject, seems assisted by heat and solution, The 


degree 


a ei pin 
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degree of heat favoring digestion may be consi+ 


dered as that of the body itself, or digestive 


organ, joined with the farther acquired heat of 
the. substance often introduced from the effect of 
cookery, amounting together to a considerable de= 
gree. The degree of solution, again, is not so easily 
ascertained, and varies in different persons, ac 
cording to the inclination and taste for drink; 
but a certain quantity is employed and found 
necessary at all times, and is even supplied by 
the process of mastication. 


XIII, 


The effect of this solvent, then, is digestion, 
or the production of chyle, a white milky liquor. 

The time required to form chyle is regulated 
by various circumstances, , It is aatiorilty found 
to take place in health in three or four hours, 
for then the appetite for food returns, which 
shews that the former meal has been assimilated. 

The time necessary for the passing of the chyle 
into albumen, and the other subsequent changes 
it undergoes to the state of fibrin, it is ditheult to 


q dévernttie. It will be much regulated by the 


streneth and power of the organs; and the kind 
of nourishment, also, will have some influence, 


, XIV. 


In this way, then, the animal system comes. 


to be repaired; but along with its repair it re- 


ceives also the seeds of dissolution; and a variety 
of saline matters are both introduced along with 
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the original aliment, forming part of its compe» 
sition, and are also generated in the body, which, 
by their power upon the animal fibre, first assist 
the operations of the ceconomy, and then, by 
their peculiar compounds, ultimately conduct 
it to decay. 
XV, 

The principles, which are found in all animal 
substances, are, 

Ist. Oxygen, which is the principle of heat, 
and which combining with certain bases, forms 
the various saline matters. 

od. Hydrogene, which is. the principle of 
water; and being produced by the resolution of 
animal and vegetable substances, enters jargely 
into the articles of nourishment. 

3d. Nitrogene, or the principle of atmospheric 
air; which acts powerfully on the body, and alse. 
on the articles taken into it. 


XVI. 


By these principles, then, in combination with 
the nourishment, or.otherwise introduced into 
the system, and mixing with the fluid and solid 
parts, the various aie compounds are formed, 
or rather evolved for different purposes; and, by 
subjecting’ animal matters to chemical experi- 
ment, the nature of them has been fully ascer- — 
tained; and the result of these experiments has 4 
been, that the peculiar and sole characteristic of — 
animal matter depends on the presence of azote, — 
variously 


L 
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“variously arranged and modified by peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 


VEL. 


But though the existence of these substances 
has been ascertained, yet their uses in the ceco- 
nomy, and also the exact proportions they should 

bear, we are by no means acquainted with. 
Hence, in the present imperfect state of our 
‘knowledge, our chief object must be directed to — 
the principles of nourishment which the system. 
requires, in order to supply the continual waste 
that is taking place. 


XVIII. 
Principles of Nourishment in Vegetables. 


The principles of nourishment, though differ- 
ing somewhat in vegetable and animal matter, 
are all derived from a vegetable origin ; and, ana- 
lyzing vegetable ‘substances for this purpose 
alone, we find all these principles to reside in a 
mucilage, an oil, sugar, and gluten, each of 
_which we shall therefore detail. 


ATA 


"The mucilage of vegetables is an agoluti- 
nating, viscous, “insipid matter, which exists in 
_most seeds and young plants in so great a pro- 
portion that they are almost resolvable into it. 
It is either alone, as in mallows, linseed, &c. 
or at other times it is united wits eugar, or else 
with oii; its chief characters are insipidity, so= 
) ePility J in.an aqueous fluid, the emission of cara 
bonic 


~ 
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bonic acid when exposed to the action of fire, q 
and a tendency to the acid fermentation in a ‘ 
state of watery dilution. ¥ 


Oil is an unctuous, thick, sweet, inodorous 
fluid, the principle of which is the same in all 
the different kinds, though it is eccasionally — 
combined with mucilage or aroma; it is chiefly 
obtained from seeds or kernels. 


XXL. 


Sugar is an essential salt of a peculiar nature, 
sapid and agreeable to the taste. It 1s extracted 
from a number of plants. It is chiefly, ‘however, 
combined with other matters, particularly with 
mucilage, that it forms aprinciple of nourishment, 


XXII. 


Gluten is an elastic, ductile ‘body, and may 
be considered as a vegetable animal substance, — 
from its properties resembling-animal substances: | 
it chiefly resides in graminious vegetables; it — 
emits a very characteristic smell, its taste is in- — 
sipid, and it has much resemblance to glue. | 

XXIII. 

These four substances detailed constitute the _ 
nourishing principle of vegetables; and in pro- 
portion to the quantity in which they are present, 
as every vegetable substance fitted for aliment, b 
oF for conveying nourishment to the system. ; 


XX1Y. — : 
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AKIV. 


The first class of vegetables, or the farinaceous: 
seeds, contain these principles in the greatest 
abundances 

The grains, however, predominate in the pro= 
portion of their saccharine principle; the pulses 
exceed in the proportion of their oil; and the 
oily nuts exceed even the pulses in the quantity 


of their predominant principle, 


The second class of vegetables, or the roots, 
possess more of the amylaceous principle than 
any other; and next to this, also, a proportion 
of saccharine matter. 

The third class, or the herbs, contain the 
amylaceous principle alone, with much water in 
their composition. 

The fourth class, or the fivite. display a pre= 
dominance of the saccharine matter in their 


texture, blended more or less with acidity. 


s 


© 'The farinaceous fruits, or what we have termed 


so, differ from the former in containing a greater 


and gluten. The proportion, however, of these, 


proportion of the mucilaginous than the sacchas 
rine principle. 
XXV. 
Principles of Nourishment in Animals. 


‘The nourishing principle in animal matter is 


found to be much the same as in vegetable; and 


it is resolvable into mucilage or per eil or fat, 


is 
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is much greater, in animal than in vegetable” i 


matter. 
The first class of animals, or quadrupeds, 


possess the greatest proportion of the oily prin= | 


ciple, or fat, 

The second class, or fowls, possess more of the 
mucilaginous or gelatinous pringiple than the 
oily.---Eggs are both gelatinous and oily. 

The third, or fish, excel in the proportion of — 
the glutinous principle, 

XXXVI. 
MILK 

Is an animal fluid, holding in solution an 
oil, sugar, gluten or coagulum, with a opor= 
tion of water. The first appears separate im 
butter, the second in whey, and the third in 
¢urd and cheese, _ 
| XXVIII. 
FUNGOUS ALIMENT 


Is distinguished by its chiefly possessing the 
glutinous principle and a proportion of oil, 
XXVIII. 
DRINK. 
Drinks are divided into water and fermented’ 
Itquors. 
XXIX. 


Water is a pellucid, colourless fluid, without | 
‘taste or smell, holding in it a small propors — 


tion of fixed air. 


\ 
* 


xx. Fermented: — 


a 


; 
| 
} 
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Fermented liquors are water impregnated with 
vegetable matters, by means of fermentation. 
Where the saccharine principle predominates in 
vegetable matter, the preduct of this fermenta- 
tion is wine. ) 

Wine then consists of water, holding in it a 
proportion of spirit, acid, and sugar, 

Where the saccharine principle 1s evolved from 
flour or grain, instead of fruit, the product is 
malt liquor. g 

Malt liquor then is water, containing in ita 
portion of spirit and of mucilage, or gluten. 

The product of these watery impregnations, 
when submitted to distillation, is brandy, or a 
colourless fluid, slightly opake and milky, ofa 
hot and penetrating taste, and a strong, agreeable 
smell, 


XXXI. 
JI. PREPARATION OF FOOD, OR COOKERY. | 


The art of cookery is a branch of chemistry 
‘highly useful for the preparation of our food, but 
‘by the refinements. of luxury it is rendered often 
injurious to the health, where improperly em- 
ployed. Its modern improvements consist chiefly 
in giving a stimulus and poignancy to every dish 
it prepares, and in depriving our food, in a cer- 
tain degree, in consequence of this preparation, 
of part of its nourishing qualities. From this 
circumstance, 
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circumstance, most articles we take are composed 


A 
. 


of a hot sapid nature, and instead of solely con-_ 


veying nourishment and renovation, the intention 
of their use, they increase irritation, and consume — 
the principle of existence. Hence the taking of* 


every mealis the production of fever, andthe 


consumption of fever is the consumption of life. — 


This effect is even aggravated by the quantity 
also we are tempted to take. The palate allured by 
the satisfaction 1t feels, proves regardless of the 
intimations of the stomach, and is only satisfied — 
when it finds no longer room. 


XXXIT, 
Cookery is divided properly into two es the 


professional and domestic. By the former. is— 


meant the preparation of those kinds of food, 
and drink which are appropriated to particular 
trades, and conducted ona large scale, as baking, 
brewing, &c. the detail of which does not enter 
into our present review. By the latter is in- 
tended that private or culinary preparation which 


every family finds necessary in composing food ~ 


for itself. The principles of this art we are only 
to examine here. 


XXXII. 


‘The preparation of food is peculiar to man, for 
all other animals take it as presented by the hand 


of nature, and this preparation consists in the. 


application to it of the powers of chemistry, viz, , 
Acat and mixture in various ways. 


xxxIv. Ves _ 
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XXXIV, 


Ist. HEAT, 
(a) Vegetables. 


Vegetables -differ from animals as being oftner 
used as food in a raw state, and in this state they 
might perhaps always be used. General consent, 
however, has preferred the greater number of 
them bolus altered by heat, Leet the ateatiagr® 
pending its application, are--- 

t. Their being rendered more soluble by it 
on. ie stomach, 
 Qdly. Their volatile and noxious parts being 
dissipated, and--- 

3dly. Their fixed air being evolved or extri- 
cated, and of course their flatulence and tendens 
ey to fermentation checked. 


4 XXXV. 


Most vegetables are prepared, or taken for use, 
in their fresh and most-recent state, and the ap- 
plication of heat is made to them, either by va- 
pour or by simply boiling. 


XXXVI. 


The’ former method is preferable in all cases 
where the vegetables are of a watery succulent 


nature, and by this method their oni. 3 is also 


more fully preser ved. 
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The latter, or boiling, is best where the veges 
table isofadry, mealy, or a farinaceous consist- 
ence; and the proper rule in conducting this 
process, is to carry it so far as to reduce the sub~ 
stance to its softest, or its most succulent state. 
Hence in boiling vegetables, particularly the firm. 
and dense inde, daa generally err in this re« 
spect by boiling them too little. | 


XXXVI. 
(b) Animals. 


Few animals are used as food in their natural 
or raw-state, except some kind of shell fish. 
Different also from vegetables, animals ‘require 
to be kept for some time, or the putrefactive pro~ 
cess to be somewhat advanced, before being used. 
The exact time depeuds on the nature of the ani- 
mal, or the degree of density in its fibres; on the 
period of the season, and on the particular taste. 
of the person. : ; 


XXXVI. 

With respect to the first of these, the flesh off 
old animals require to be longer kept than that 
of young ones, and also the flesh of lean animals 
requires to be longer kept than that of fat ones. 
In regard to the second, the heat ‘of the season, 
if extreme, will often induce putrefaction in 2& 
hours; at other time, or in winter, meat may 
be kept almost as many days. ote a 
On the third, we may SUES that many per ° 
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ons discover a peculiar taste in the keeping of 
neat, and only relish it when actual putrefaction 
las begun init; while, in the other extreme, and 
vhich indeed is a more general taste, many can- 
ot relish meat if the smallest taint is discovered 
nit. On this point a proper medium is to be 
ybserved. 

Putrefaction to a certain degree facilitates the 
olution of food in the stomach, and at the same 
ime does not hurt its nourishing quality, Pu- 
refaction carried too far, renders meat unwhole- 
ome, and increases the natural tendency of the 
nimal fluids to that state, which both induces 
lisease itself, and renders it also more violent 


hould it accidentally occur, 


. XXXIX, 
‘Heat is applied to animals either ina humid 
r dry form, 
The first comprehends boiling and stewing. 
~The second, roasting, broiling, frying, and . 
aking. 


Lis 

Boiling. 

Boiling consists in subjecting the food to the 
pint effect of heat and moisture, so that*the 
wmer part of its texture becomes softened, and 
he gelatinous substance of it is extricated. To 
r duce the first effect, a length of time is re= 
aired i iN proportion to its Cipla and density. 
,0 peaaeel gelatinous matter, the time required 
f Tv ' depends 


# is performed in a close vessel, and resembles 
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depends entirely on the nature of is meats, | 
the jelly of young animals being soon ex~ | 
tracted; and the degree of boiling therefore, 
must be regulated by the particular pr Feely ehe 
intended. Thus moderate boiling both renders | 
the food more soluble, and does not at the same 
time destroy its nutritious quality. Excessive , 
boiling injures both; it extracts every thing solu~_ 
ble, and conveys abundantly to the raves the. 
nutritious parts, but renders the meat itself, left. 
behind, insipid, dense, and unfit for nourishe, 
ment, 


a | i 
Stewing, , | 
Stewing consists in a more moderate applic 


ALi OFE 
of heat than boiling, and in the continuing the” 
application of it ts for a much longer timed 
By this mode the texture of the meat is rendered 
more tender, its soluble parts are not fully exe 
tracted, and it is left in a state sufficiently ce 
and nourishing, while the soup also, or fluid 

contains a sufficient PrppreGe of the imal 
extract, 


XLIL 
Dig esting 


~ f 
Digesting consists in the uniting the effects, 
of the two processes of boiling and stewing. It 


boiling, in the heat being carried to the same 
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| degree, or the boiling point, while from the close- 

| ness of the vessel, no part of its contents are al. 
| lowed to escape, ae thus the advantages of stew- 
ing are procured. By this means the solution of’ 
the meat becomes even more complete than is 
| effected by boiling, while at the same time from 
the full retention of all its parts, its proper tens 
| derness and sapidity are retained. In preparing 
for digesting, therefore, no more liquor should 
_be employed than is sufficient for the purpose 
| intended, as none of it is lost or dissipated in the 
process, 


XLII. 


The application of heat to animal food in ps 
| dry form, or without its solution in any fluid, is 
i performed either in the open air, or by Cie 
| iti in a close vessel, 


gy gue XLIV. 
: Roasting. 


Se is the most common process in the 
| Bary form of preparing animal food. It requires 
L; a greater degree of heat than in boiling it, and the . 
heat at the same time must be equally employed, 
| The exhalation by this process from the meat is 
| chiefly of a watery kind, and as lar ge parts ‘of 
| “meat are most frequently subjected to this opera- 
| tion, this exhalation is chiefly confined to the 
sternal parts, and does not penetrate far, from. 
sthe natural condensing of the outer surface +, which 
oA. TQ ; is 
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is most exposed. T'o prevent, however, too co- 
pious an exhalation in this case, it is common to 
continue the frequent application upon it of an 
oily matter, which counteracts the effects of the 
fire till the whole substance is penetrated by the 
heat, and rendered sufficiently tender. From 
this view the general principles of roasting will 
easily appear, and their application to particular 
-gircumstances may be easily made. 
SLY: 
Broiting. 

Broiling consists in exposing meat to the neag¢ 
application of a naked fire, by which means its 


— outer surface immediately hardens before the heat 
has penetrated the whole. An excess of exhala- 


tion from it is thus prevented, and the meat — 


when done, is rendered sufficiently tender. This 
form of preparation is best suited to those kinds 
of moeat which are intended to be eaten rare. 
AIS V As Geet 
Frying. 
Frying is performed by cutting meat into oe 
slices, and laying it in a vessel ee | is inter- 


posed between it and the naked fire; at the same — 
time, to prevent the lower surface of the meat . 
from being too much hardened, some fluid matter 
is also introduced, “This fluid, if an oily matter, — 
which it commonly is, acquires from the burn _ 


ing av empyreumatic taste, and becomes hardly | 
miscible 
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Piniscible with the fluids in the stomach. On 
this account, frying is a process that renders 
meat more indigestible than any other. 


XLVII- 
Combined Preparation, 


Frying and stewing are a mode of preparation 
frequently conjoined, the meat being first sub< 
jected to a slow solution, and itstexture rendered 
tender by stewing, and afterwards being some= 

_ what hardened and rendered more palatable by 
the operation of frying. 


SNLVITY, 
te Baking 


Baking consists in the application of wer te 
meat ina dry form, but ina covered vessel, in 

_ stead of its being exposed to the open‘air. This 
-eover is generally of paste, by which ary con~ 
* siderable exhalation is prevented, and thus by the 
’ retention of all its juices the meat is rendered 
more sapid and tender. Nor is any thing ex- 
hausted from it but the extraction of its air, 
_ which necessarily follows the application of heat. 


XLIX.. 
General Conclusion. 
On the whole of these culinary processes it 
_ may be observed, that in roasting, a greater de- 
»gree of heat is necessary than in boiling; and 


in boiling, a greater degree than in stewing. 
| G03 This 
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This proceeds from roasting being performed ‘ in 
the air, and part of the het being always 7 
of course, dissipated, as the operation goes ony | 
Tn boiling again, the heat being retained a less : 
degree of. it becomes necessary ;. while Mie: 
requires still less from the closeness of the vessel, 
no part of the heat being allowed to escape, ’ 
The effects of roasting are to dissipate less of the _ 
nutritious qualities of the meat than boiling; 
though by boiling it is more diluted, itis lighter, — 
sand easier ‘of dae estion. Roasting is therefore 
preferable for young and tender food, while boil~ 
ing is more suited to the strong and adult, _ 
Roasting also, to be perfect, should be conducted — 
in a pradual manner, and the heat moderately 
applied ; for, iftoo violent, the fluid part becomes — 
too much dissipated, and exsiccation vather Sem, : 
roasting takes place. 
The “efisehs of boiling again are much influ | 
enced by - the dagiiiee of the water or fluid,” 
‘Thus mutton boiled in hard water, is more vender | | 
cand juicy than in soft water; while pulse boiled 
in sea water, grows harder and more insoluble. 
All animal sae is most nutritious when least 
done, whatever process is employed, 


La 
nd. Mixture. 
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Veen the second part of cookery, is moe. 
complex in its application than the former, and 
also for the most part conjoined with it, It is 

: at 
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at the same time employed with various in- 
tentions. 

The various intentions of this division of cook< 
ery are--- ) 
ist. To preserve vegetable and animal sub- 
stances from putrefaction, as in the operations of 
‘salting,’ drying, pickling, and preserving. 
gdly. To obviate the dryness of food, or in- 
‘crease its relish to the palate, as in the use of 
seasoning and sauces, und--- 
3dly. To correct the noxious quality of some 
kinds of food where flatulence and acidity pre- 
vail, : 
. LI, 
5 es Salting. 
Salting, or curing of food, is confined chiefly 
to animal food, and is executed -by the appli- 
ation to it of three substances, sea salt, nitre, 
and sugar,. in various proportions. 
For this purpose this combination requires to 
be applied to animal substances in large propors 
“tions, so that they may be incorporated ‘with it, 
‘and the combination not washed out before thew 
animal food is used. 
_ The most proper kinds of animal food tor bes 
“ing salted, are those that possess a large 
_. proportion of oil or fat in their’composition; and, 
“before being used in their salted state, pressure 
ould be applied to them, so as to separate a 
tT 4 | part 
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part of the impregnation they have received, an 
to blend more intimately the oily and lean part 
of their texture together. 
sO 
Drying. 

Drying is a process equally applied to vegetan 
ble and animal substances. 

In vegetable substances it is performed by a 
‘slow and gradual application of heat, or else en= 
tirely by exposure to the air, and in this way the 
colour and qualities of vegetables are preserved. 

In animal food it is chiefly performed by a. 
strong application of heat, and that to substances’ 
previously salted. In this case another addition 
is also generally made by smoking them at the” 
same time with the fumes of juniper or other 
woods, 

Fish are chiefty dried by exposure to the sun 
and air, | 


eee As 


Se 


LUI. 
Pickling. 
‘Pickling is performed by the use of vinegar 
and aromatics. Itis applied both to animal and 
vegetable substances, but chiefly tothe latter, — 
Applied to animal substances, they are hardly 
ever so. much impregnated with it as either to 
render them less digestible, or less nutritious, © 
whilea tendency to putrefaction i is in some degreas 
corrected by it, 


<4 
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Applied to vegetable substances, as they are 
generally boiled, or much soaked with it, and: 
are also of a more porous texture than animal 
matters, their volatile and active parts become 
entirely dissipated, and the peculiar qualities: 
they originally. possess hardly ever remain. Pic- 
kles therefore may be considered as so many’ 
sponges containing’ vinegar, and their poignancy 
and flavour are increased by the aromatics blended 
with them. ‘To make pickles, the vegetable sub- | 
stance should. be: first. properly. prepared or’ 
blansaed. The vinegar should be of the best: 
quality andin its purest state, and when the ope-- 
ration is finished, the preparation should be pu® 
jn close vessels, and the air intirely excluded...” 


LIV. ‘ 
Preserving; , 


_ Preserving is-a mode. of préparation chiefly 
applied to vegetables, . particularly the fruits. 
_ In order to execute it much boiling is neces 
sary,.so that the saccharine matter may.be ints, 
mately and every where introduced into the: Sad 
pores of the vegetable substance, | | all 
-Bythis process the volatile and active parts of the 
_ vegetable are for the most part.lost, except-where: 
the vegetable contains a large proportion of fixed’ 
aromatic substance, .as ginger. Hence preserves® 
- may be considered as nothing more than a mass: 
of sugar,. They are presented in two states,. 
ee is B55 either 
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either dry or wet. Where wet, the same attens 
tion is necessary to keep them closely covered 
from the access of external air as in pickles. — 
The acid, acerb fruits are the chief subjects of — 
‘this preparation. : 
LY. , 
Sauces and Seasoning. . 

‘The second intention of mixture in cookery, we 
mention to be to obviate the dryness of food, or ins — 
‘crease its relish to the palate; both these purposes : 
are answered by the use of seasoning and sauces. 
“Sauces consist either of oily matters, or strong — 
gelatinous extracts from other meat, and these 1 
are rendered agreeable either by the admixture of © 
other alimentary matters, or receive a poig- 
nancy by the addition of stimulents, as wine spi« 
ritsand the various kinds of condiment. : 
All the condiments employed in sauces cons — 
sists chiefly in three articles, salt, vinegar, and 1 
aromatics, variously mixed and modified accord= — 
ing to the particular taste of the persons who use 
them. Some of these combinations are kept in 
particular forms ready for use; as the soy, | 
ketchup, andscorry. 
- Inthe choice of the sauce, butter is the oily ; 
basis most frequently preferred, anditisbest suited | 
to young meats where they are prepared by roast=_ 
“ing, and also to fish, from the observations we for=_ 
-merly delivered, as well as to vegetables, ‘Ge= j 


latinous extracts are best suited to meat‘of a firm 
‘and dense texture, fein 4 


a % 
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LVI. 

The last intention with which mixture is em- 
ployed in cookery, is to correct the noxious qua- 
lities: of food. The propriety of this, and the 
manner of doing it, will be best understood by 
what has been detailed on particular articles of 
‘diet in the preceding work, and which will serve 
‘as a sufficient illustration of this head. “ 


-LVILI. 


On the whole, the subject of cookery-has never 
- Deen treated in a scientific form, and should this 
ever be done fully, the best arrangement made 
of it, perhaps, would be into three divisions, as 
applied first to the preservation of health, @dly, 
to the counteracting disease, and Sdly, to the 
relish of the palate. 
In treating it with the first view, the princi- 
ples of nourishment and the proportion in which 
they exist in different substances, are the chief 
objects to be regarded in the choice of food ; next 
to this a proper variety of it is to be selected in 
order prevent the preponderance of any particular — 
' state, so as to induce a deviation from*health; — 
and lastly, it is to be taken in the simplest and — 
least stimulent form. 
In treating the subject in order to counteract 
_ disease, that variety which is necessary for health 
--maiust be laid aside. The food must be selected 
most suited to the morbid state, and a rigid ad< 
y tT O herence 
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herence to, this one kind of food persevered i in? @ 
the want of which perseverance is the cause of — 
the failure of a milk diet, and many other kinds — 
of regimen which have been prescribed. ? % 
 Intreating the subject with the last view, or _ 
its relish to the palate, it will belong more pro- 
perly to the different professions of Italian and — 
French origin and ingenuity, who exercise par- _ 
ticular departments of this branch, than the phy- 
sician. Zest, poignancy, and stimulus, or, in one 
word, the agreeable, is the only object in this- — 
part that falls to be studied; and this part. is at. 
present fully practised, though not scientifis 
ally treated. 
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Athletic, strong, robust. 
Alkalescency, tendency toma suet putrefaction, 
_-or disposition towards this state. 
Aphrodisiac, provoking to venery. 
Aroma, the principle of vegetables in which 

their smell. resides. 
Amylaceous, of or belonging to starch. 
Alcohol, spirits. 
Antiseptic, resisting putrefaction. | 
Azote, the base of the nitric acid, and the prina 
ciple of putrefaction. 

Chyle, the nourishing liquor prepated from food, 
Cholera Morbus, vomiting and looseness, 
Cachectic, vitiated state of the fluids; 
Carbonic acid, a composition of respirable air 
and charcoal. 
Cutaneous, belonging to the skin, 
Condiment, seasoning. 
Diarrhea, looseness. 


- Deleterious, poisonous. |: 


Decortication, taking oe the husks of grain. 
Diuretic, 
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Diuretic, exciting to urine. 
Lireretion, discharge, chiefly of.a fluid nature, - 
Jifflorescence, eruption. ! 
Essential Salt, the saline substances Beldx in Bolte 
tion in the juices of plants. 
Empyreumatic, having the smell that proceeds 
from burnt oils, 
Esculent, nourishing. 
Gastric jiuid, peculiar secretion of the stomach, 
Galinacious, belonging to the hen, 
Homogeneous, uniform. . 
Afeterogencous, the opposite of the former. 
_ dtydrogene, the principle of water. 
- Ligwninous, belonging to that specie of grain 
termed pulse, as pease, beans, &, 
Mastication, chewing food, | se 
Must, the sweet or sugar part of wine, 
Nausea, squeamishness of the stomach. 
Nitrogene, the base of nitric acid. 
Narcotic, sedative, or lulling sensibility.” 
Oxygen, the principle of acidity, also of vitality, 
‘ Plethoric, full, turgid, or over distended. eS, 
Sphincter ani, the under extremity or valve of q 
the great gut. “ 
Saccharine, belonging to sugar, 
Lemperament, peculiar constitution of body. 
Lartar, incrustation which forms onthe teeth, 


Tencsmus, urgent and paint desire to go to ) stool, - 
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